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PREFACE. 

The  mission  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  is  to  promote  “  the  spiritual  and  mental  improve¬ 
ment  of  Young  Men.”  The  Lectures  annually  delivered 
at  Exeter  Hall  contemplate  both  these  ends,  and  by  the 
gracious  blessing  of  God  have  very  largely  promoted 
them  in  bygone  years.  The  Committee  entertain  a 
confident  hope  that  this  volume  will  be  found  equal  in 
interest  to  its  predecessors;  and  they  fervently  pray 
that  it  may  be  even  more  largely  productive  of  good 
results  in  the  religious  character,  intelligence,  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Yoimg  Men  of  our  times. 

The  experience  derived  from  many  years’  labour 
among  Yoimg  Men,  leads  the  Committee  to  attach  great 
importance  to  all  means  by  which  the  minds  of  men 
engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  life  can  be  fitly  informed, 
cultured,  and  disciplined.  These  are  not  times  in 
which  it  is  safe  to  leave  any  class  without  appropriate 
provision  for  its  education,  least  of  all  that  class  which 
must  furnish  to  this  great  commercial  community  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  coming  time. 

The  Committee  are  convinced  that  the  minds  of 
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Christian  men  generally  are  not  sufficiently  Impressed 
with  the  importance  of  these  means,  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  efforts  by  which  they  would  advance  the  kingdom 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  secure  the  general  progress  of  the 
work  of  God  in  the  world.  There  is  in  too  many  minds 
a  fear  of  the  education  of  Young  Men,  which  absurdly 
contrasts  with  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  education  of 
the  poor,  and  becomes  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel  and  the 
scorner,  a  weapon  of  no  little  power  against  the  system 
which,  they  say,  “fears  the  spread  of  knowledge.” 
It  is,  to  say  the  least,  strange  that  a  provision  univer¬ 
sally  adopted  for  the  working  classes  should  be  unwise 
or  unsafe  for  those  above  them  in  station. 

It  is  time  that  there  were  an  end  made  to  these  foolish 
expressions  of  narrowness  and  distrust.  Young  Men 
are  like  all  other  classes,  open  to  induences  of  kindness. 
They  will  love  and  serve  those  who  love  and  serve 
them.  If  Godly  men  help  them,  as  many  Godly  men 
have  nobly  done  in  past  times,  they  will  learn  to  value 
the  motives  which  lead  to  such  conduct.  If  good 
people  treat  them  as  children,  they  will  learn  to  meet 
distrust  with  contempt  and  avoidance.  The  tendency 
of  Young  Men  to  seek  pleasure  rather  than  usefulness, 
needs  no  such  stimulus  as  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
fears  of  good  men  as  to  the  results  of  their  education. 
They  will  only  too  readily  seek  the  pleasures  of  tiie 
world  if  there  be  no  effort  made  to  provide  for  them 
nobler  engagements. 

Hence  the  Committee  believe  that  a  very  important 
assistance  has  been  furnished  to  their  religious  mission, 
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by  the  agencies  of  an  educational  character  which  they 
have  been  enabled  to  provide  for  Young  Men,  and  of 
which  these  Lectures  are  the  chief. 

But  while  the  Lectures  year  by  year  have  touched  on 
all  topics  of  general  interest,  as  well  as  those  of 
Theologic  importance ;  while  the  Library  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  filled  with  works  of  the  highest  value  in 
every  department  of  literature ;  while  opportunity  is 
afibrded  to  Young  Men  to  pursue  studies  which  may  fit 
them  for  the  better  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life,  and 
if  they  be  Christians,  may  make  them  more  useful  in 
Christian  service ;  the  great  aim  of  the  Committee  in  all 
thoHC  efforts  is,  by  the  Christian  sympathy  which  they 
express  and  embody,  to  win  Young  Men  to  the  Saviour. 

Hence  in  the  present  volume  will  be  found  mixed 
with  the  Lectures,  papers  which  express  the  earnest 
desires  of  Godly  Ministers  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  readers,  and  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  recent 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  which  treat  of  topics 
of  public  religious  interest. 

The  Committee  believe  that  they  have  consulted  the 
taste  of  the  readers  of  these  Lectures,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
charged  their  own  convictions  of  duty,  in  securing  the 
publication  of  these  papers. 

The  introduction  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  will  find  its  justification  in  the  special  im¬ 
portance  of  the  topics  discussed,  as  well  as  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  interest  which  will  attach  to  the  speech  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  at  this  juncture  in  the  history  of 
Christendom,  and  will  supply  the  place  of  the  last 
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lecture  of  the  series  (that  of  the  Rev.  W.  Morley 
Punshon,  on  Wesley  and  his  Times),  for  which  the 
author  has  further  use. 

To  Lord  Shaftesbury,  to  the  Lecturers  and  Speakers 
whose  kind  efforts  for  the  good  of  Young  Men  are  here 
perpetuated,  to  the  public  who  have  for  so  many  years 
aided  this  work  of  usefulness,  the  well-deserved  thanks 
of  the  Committee  are  respectfully  tendered. 

And  to  Him  whose  glory  they  seek,  and  without 
whose  blessing  the  best  thoughts  of  this  volume  will 
fail  of  influence,  the  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  humbly  commit  the  Eighteenth 
Series  of  Lectures  to  Young  Men,  prapng  Him  to 
make  the  truths  they  contain  effectual  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  and  edification  of  many  souls. 

W.  EDWYN  SniPTON, 

Secretary. 


Young  Mkn’s  Chkistian  Associaton 
Offices  and  Library, 

160,  Aldengate-tlreel, 

London,  E.C. 

16</<  March,  18(i3. 


Persons  desirous  of  becoming  aequainted  voith  the  work  of  the  Youno 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  Secretary,  as  above. 
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SCIENTIFIC  EXPERIMENTS  IN 
BALLOONS. 


I  HAVE  accepted  with  great  satisfaction  the  proposition 
made  to  me  by  the  committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  that  I  should  open  their  Course  of  Lectures  for 
the  session  of  1862-3. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  noble  and  learned  men  and 
reverend  prelates  who  have  been  my  predecessors,  but  I 
bring  to  my  duty  as  much  as  they  have  brought  of  goodwill 
for  the  task,  of  earnest  sympathy  with  my  auditory,  and  of 
high  appreciation  of  the  purposes  of  your  gathering,  and  of 
the  great  objects  contemplated  in  the  general  labours  of  your 
Aasociation. 

My  theme  is  very  dissimilar  to  those  which  have  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  your  attention,  but  it  is  at  least  my  own — 
one  for  which  I  have  toiled,  and  on  which  I  give  you  the 
results  of  my  own  thought,  observation,  and  labour. 

1  hope  I  need  not  say  that  in  discussing  scientihc  balloon 
experiments,  I  propose  for  your  consideration  a  worthy 
topic.  In  the  very  lowest  aspect  of  balloon  ascents  there 
is  much  to  engage  the  attention, — much  which  should  pro¬ 
voke  thought  and  inquiry ;  but  when  the  aerial  voyage  is 
made  in  the  interests  of  science,  not  merely  as  a  result  of 
previous,  experiments,  but  as  the  means  of  new  investiga¬ 
tions  which  affect  more  or  less  directly  the  whole  range  of 
our  scientific  experimentation,  I  am  sure  of  your  sympathy, 
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and  feel  entitled  to  claim  the  attention  of  young  and  earnest 
minds  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  consecrating 
to  the  best  interests  of  their  age  and  mce  the  measure  of 
knowledge  which  they  have  already  attained. 

Let  me  say,  also,  I  occupy  to-night  the  position  of  a 
scientific  man  narrating  his  own  scientific  experience.  “  I 
am  not  a  prophet,  nor  a  prophet’s  son,”  nor  does  my  subject 
lead  me  into  the  region  of  morals  or  of  theology.  I  shall 
not  even  attempt  to  lead  you 

“  From  Natvue  up  to  Nature’s  God,” 

a  path  which  I  fear  me  is  seldom  trodden,  though  much 
talked  about.  Men  must  go  from  God  to  Nature,  not  from 
Nature  to  God.  I  would  prefer  to  say  that  God,  our  Great 
Father,  having  called  us  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  investigation  and  experiment,  we  honour  Him 
most  when  we  accept  the  conditions  of  service  which  He  has 
appointed,  and  in  the  duties  of  our  several  callings — you 
in  the  toils  and  competitions  of  that  commerce  which 
developes  the  resources  of  nature,  and  I  in  the  not  less 
arduous  labours  of  that  scientific  study  and  research  which 
seek  to  discover  and  to  harmonize  its  laws — find  occasion  to 
adore  the  riches  of  His  wisdom  and  of  His  love. 

Meanwhile, 

“  If  on  our  daily  coiu^e,  our  mind 
Be  set  to  hallow  all  we  find. 

New  treasures  still,  of  countless  price, 

God  will  provide  for  sacrifice.  I 

The  busy  round,  the  common  task. 

Will  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask —  ‘  •  ' 

Boom  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road  '' 

That  daily  leads  us  nearer  God.” 


Working  in  this  spirit  each  new  attainment  of  knowledge, 
or  power,  or  success  becomes  to  us  a  more  efifectual  means  of 
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“  serving  our  genei-ation  by  the  will  of  God while  the  little 
that  we  can  each  do  in  our  own  time  may  pave  the  way  for 
the  further  discoveries  and  worthier  labours  of  those  who 
succeed  us,  and  so  may  usher  iu  the  days  when  “  wisdom  and 
knowledge  shall  be  the  stability  of  our  times,”  and  even  in 
these  material  things  may  minister  to  the  strength  of 
salvation. 

Before  I  speak  of  my  recent  balloon  ascents  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  observations 
which  I  have  made  there,  it  may  be  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  if  I  relate  the  origin  and  progress  of  aerostation,  and 
briefly  notice  some  of  the  principal  aerial  voyages  which 
liave  been  made. 

In  November,  1782,  just  eighty  years  ago,  two  brothers, 
Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolfier,  paper  makers  at  Annonay, 
succeeded  in  constructing  a  machine  which  rose  by  its  own 
power.  They  then  produced  other  machines,  one  a  large  bag 
of  fine  silk  containing  forty  cubic  feet,  which  rose  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  and  to  the  height  of  thirty-six  feet  in 
the  open  air.  After  some  other  experiments  during  the 
winter  of  1782-83,  in  which  they  succeeded  in  producing 
machines  of  different  capacities,  capable  of  rising  liigher  and 
higher  in  the  air,  they  had,  at  the  beginning  of  1783,  so  far 
advanced,  that  they  resolved  to  make  an  experiment  on  a 
large  scale,  and  to  this  end  prepared  a  machine  of  linen, 
lined  with  paper,  which  was  117  feet  in  circumference, 
weighing  430  lbs.  To  the  very  great  astonishment  of  all, 
they  announced  that  this  machine  would  carry  a  weight  and 
ascend  to  the  clouds ;  but  they  found  scarcely  any  one  who 
would  believe  them. 

This  machine  had  an  orifice  opening  downwards,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  placed  a  receptacle  for  a  fire.  On  the 
5th  June,  1783,  on  fire  being  applied  to  its  mouth,  the 
machine  gradually  unfolded,  forming  a  globe  of  thirty-six 
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feet  in  diameter,  struggling  to  get  free.  A  weight  of  400  lbs. 
was  attached,  and  when  liberated  it  rose  to  the  height  of 
6,000  feet,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fell  to  the  ground  at  the 
distance  of  8,000  feet  from  the  place  of  its  ascension.  This 
machine  contained  nothing  but  heated  air,  maintained  in  a 
rarefie<J  state  by  the  action  of  fire.  The  result  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  produced  immense  excitement,  and  roused  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  scientific  men  in  Paris  to  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1766,  Henry  Cavendish  discovered  that  in¬ 
flammable  air,  or  hydrogen  gas,  was  lighter  than  air ;  and 
it  immediately  occurred  to  Dr.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  that 
a  thin  bladder  filled  with  this  gas  would  rise  of  itself. 
Experiments  made  by  Cavallo,  in  1782,  resulted  in  the 
discovery  that  a  bladder  was  too  heavy  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  paper  was  not  air-tight. 

After  the  experiments  of  the  two  brothers  Montgolfier 
with  rarefied  air,  it  occurred  to  some  of  the  philosophers  of 
Paris  that  the  same  effect  might  be  produced  by  hydrogen 
gas ;  and  accordingly  M.  Charles,  Professor  of  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy,  filled  a  bag  of  lutestring,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  with 
hydrogen  gas,  obtained  by  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
upon  iron  filings.  On  August  26,  it  rose  to  the  height  of 
100  feet,  being  retained  there  by  ropes ;  but  on  the  next 
day  it  was  allowed  to  rise  freely,  when,  in  the  presence  of  an 
enormous  crowd,  it  ascended  to  a  height  exceeding  3,000 
feet,  and  fell  fifteen  miles  from  Paris. 

Thus  two  original  kinds  of  balloon  were  invented  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  viz.,  one  called  fire  balloons,  filled  with 
rarefied  air ;  the  other,  inflated  with  hydrogen  gas,  called 
air  balloons.  Montgolfier  then  visited  Paris,  and  found  an 
assistant  in  M.  Pilatre  de  Rosier,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Museum,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
aeronaut.  In  October,  1783,  a  new  fire  balloon,  74  feet  in 
height,  and  48  in  diameter,  was  completed.  It  was  not  judged 
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prudcut  to  trust  human  life  to  a  free  balloon  until  the 
experiment  of  holding  the  machine  with  ropes  had  been 
tried  ;  this  balloon  was  therefore  held  by  ropes,  and  Rosier 
venturetl  to  ascend,  though  on  the  15th  of  October,  for  the 
first  time,  only  to  100  feet ;  but  to  more  than  300  feet  on  ! 
the  19th  of  the  same  month.  The  first  human  beings  who 
trusted  themselves  to  a  free  balloon  were  M.  Rosier  and  the 
Marquis  D’Arlandes.  The  first  aerial  voyage  on  record  was 
made  in  a  fire  balloon  from  the  Jardin  du  Ch&teau  de  la 
Muette  on  the  21st  November,  1783.  The  balloon  was 
inflated  a  little  before  two  o’clock ;  it  reached  an  altitude  of 
500  feet,  and  descended  at  twenty  minutes  after  two,  about 
9,000  yards  from  the  place  of  its  ascension.  Every  high 
place  in  Paris  was  crowded  with  spectators,  and  much 
astonishment  and  fear  were  produced,  such  as  no  ordinary 
event  could  awaken.  This  machine  was  70  feet  high,  and 
46  feet  in  diameter,  and  carried  1,600  lbs. 

Another  ascent  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1st 
Dojember,  in  the  same  year,  from  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  with  an  air  balloon,  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter, 
the  first  filled  with  hydrogen  which  ever  carried  up  human 
beings.  The  filling  of  this  balloon  lasted  several  days.  They 
ascended  at  a  quarter  to  two  o’clock.  On  the  rising  of  the 
balloon  the  spectators  were  astonished  and  silent ;  it  attained 
an  elevation  of  1,800  feet,  and  descended  safely  at  Nesle, 
twenty-seven  miles  from  Paris,  at  a  quarter  to  four  o’clock. 
The  aeronauts  in  this  case  were  MM.  Robert  and  Charles ; 
but  as  soon  as  M.  Robert  stepped  out,  the  balloon  rose  with 
great  rapidity  to  9,000  fee^  with  M.  Charles  alone,  and 
descended  in  a  plain  about  three  miles  fix>m  the  place  of 
its  second  ascent. 

In  the  year  1784  there  were  several  successful  ascents, 
and  balloons  of  both  kinds  became  common  in  Paris  and  in 
London. 
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On  September  1 5,  in  that  year,  Limardi,  an  Italian,  made 
the  first  aerial  voyage  ever  seen  in  England,  from  the 
Artillery  Ground,  in  London,  at  five  minutes  after  two.  He 
took  up  mth  him  a  cat,  a  dog,  and  a  pigeon  ;  he  descended 
at  South  Mimnis,  and  lauded  the  cat,  ascended  again,  and 
finally  descended  at  Ware,  at  twenty  minutes  after  four 
o’clock.  He  noticed  that  the  temperature  of  the  air 
descended  from  68°  to  32°.  The  excitement  was  immense. 

On  January  7,  1785,  M.  Blanchard,  and  an  American 
gentleman.  Dr.  J.  Jeffries,  performed  the  then  extraordinary 
voyage  of  crossing  the  Channel  between  England  and  France 
in  an  air  balloon.  It  was  a  clear  morning,  and  the  wind 
light  from  N.N.W.  They  left  the  English  coast,  at  Dover, 
at  one  o’clock,  and  arrived  at  the  French  coast  at  about 
three  o’clock.  They  succeeded  in  their  bold  attempt,  and 
descended  in  the  Forest  of  Guiennes ;  but  tliey  had  been 
compelled  to  throw  away  everything  jiossible,  even  to  part 
of  their  clothing,  to  prev'ent  themselves  falling  into  the 
Channel.  The  success  of  M.  Blanchard  in  this  feat  induced 
M.  Rosier,  the  first  aeronaut,  to  contrive  a  double  machine, 
by  fixing  a  fire  balloon  below  an  air  balloon,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  crossing  from  France  to  England.  The  fire  balloon 
was  intended  to  act  as  a  regulator,  rarefying  the  air  in  the 
lower  balloon  for  the  pur^wse  of  ascending,  and  aiding  the 
descent  by  the  lowering  of  the  fire,  and  thus  avoiding 
the  difficulty  which  attended  Blanchard’s  balloon  in  keeping 
it  up. 

On  June  15,  1785,  M.  Rosier,  accompanied  by  M. 
Remain,  set  out  from  Boulogne,  but  they  had  not  been 
more  than  twenty  minutes  in  the  air  when  the  whole 
machine  caught  fire,  an  explosion  took  place,  and  both 
gentlemen  were  precipitated  from  a  height  of  3,000  feet, 
and  killed.  The  results  attained  by  these  several  ex¬ 
periments  having  proved  that  a  balloon  would  raise 
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great  weights  in  the  air,  and  continue  for  a  long  time 
thus  saspended,  caused  great  excitement  over  Europe  and 
America,  and  particularly  in  France.  There  became  a 
general  desire  to  explore  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  and 
to  pursue  meteorological,  magnetical,  and  other  researches  in 
the  lofty  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  invention  of 
the  balloon  was  looked  upon  as  most  important  for  these 
ends,  and  likely  to  produce  great  consequences.  It  was  not, 
however,  so  far  as  I  know,  till  the  beginning  of  this  centuiy 
that  any  ascents  were  made  for  scientific  purposes.  In  the 
years  1803  and  1804,  IVL  Robertson  made  three  ascents  from 
St  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  physiological,  electrical, 
and  magnetical  experiments. 

On  August  23,  1804,  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Biot  ascended 
from  Paris  for  a  similar  purpose ;  they  reached  a  height  of 
13,000  feet,  and  came  doMm  safely,  finding  no  difference  in 
their  experiments  in  magnetism,  electricity,  and  galvanism, 
from  those  made  on  the  earth — a  sad  disappointment  of  the 
expectations  of  the  scientific  world. 

On  the  15  th  of  September,  Gay  Lussac  ascended  alone  to 
a  height  of  22,977  feet.  He  found  the  time  of  the  vibration 
of  a  magnet  to  be  less  than  on  the  earth  ;  his  respiration 
was  afiected ;  tin?  temperature  of  the  air  decreased  from 
82°  to  15°,  and  its  humidity  very  rapidly ;  he  filled  some 
glass  bottles  with  air  from  the  higher  regions ;  was  five 
hours  and  three-quai-ters  in  the  air,  and  noticed  that  the 
sky  was  of  a  deep  blue.* 


*  On  the  groimd  the  temperature  was .  82  degrees. 

At  an  elevation  of  9,9.S0  feet .  55  „ 

„  11,275  „  .  52  „ 

„  12,089  . .  47  „ 

„  12,500  „  .  51  „ 

„  13,967  „  .  54  „ 

„  14.174  .  50  „ 

„  15,469  „  .  47 
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In  1806,  Carlo  Brioschi,  Astronomer  Royal  at  Naples, 
ascended  with  Signor  Andreani,  who  had  previously  been 
the  first  Italian  aeronaut  In  endeavouring  to  ascend  higher 
than  Gay  Lussac,  the  balloon  burst,  but  its  remnant  happily 
checked  the  rapidity  of  the  descent,  and  falling  in  an  open 
space,  their  lives  were  saved,  but  Brioschi  contracted  a  com¬ 
plaint  which  brought  him  to  his  grave.  Balloons  now 
became  common,  and  MM.  Blanchard  and  Jeffries  on  the 
Continent,  and  Mr.  Sadler,  his  sons,  and  Mr.  Green,  have 
been  up  so  often,  that  to  record  their  ascents  would  be 
tedious. 

A  period  followed  of  forty-six  years,  during  which  I  do 
not  know  of  any  systematic  attempts  to  take  scientific 
observations  by  means  of  balloons.* 

In  the  year  1852,  Mr.  Welsh,  of  the  Kew  Observatory, 
\mder  the  auspices  of  the  British  Association,  made  four 
ascents  in  the  great  Nassau  balloon  with  the  veteran 

At  an  elevation  of  15,746  feet  the  temp,  was  44  degrees. 
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22,851  „  . 
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•  Wliilst  this  was  passing  through  the  press,  my  attention  was 
directed  to  experiments  made  in  a  balloon  ascent  from  Paris  by 
MM.  Bixio  and  Barral,  on  July  27th,  1850,  in  which  they  reached 
the  height  of  22,900  feet,  where  they  found  the  temperature  of  the 
air  at  the  extraordinary  low  reading  of  minus  38°.  2,  or  70°.  2  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water.  A  change  of  45°  took  place  in  20 
minutes,  on  passing  out  of  a  snow  cloud. 
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aeronant,  Mr,  Green,  •who  had  the  experience  given  by  500 
ascents.  On  August  17,  August  26,  October  21,  and 
November  10,  he  reached  the  respective  heights  of  19,500> 
19,100,  12,640,  and  22,930  feet,  and  he  took  a  good  series 
of  observations  in  each  ascent,  from  which  he  deduced,  so 
fai’  as  temperatui-e  is  coneemed,  “  that  the  temperature  of  the 
“  air  decreases  uniformly  with  the  height  above  the  earth’s 
“  surface,  until  at  a  certain  elevation,  varying  on  different 
“  days,  the  decrease  is  arrested,  and  for  a  space  of  2,000  or 
“  3,000  feet  the  temperature  remains  nearly  constant,  or 
“  even  increases  by  a  small  amount ;  the  regular  diminution 
“  being  afterwards  resumed,  and  generally  maintained  at  a 
“  rate  slightly  less  rapid  than  in  the  lower  part  of  the  at- 
“  mosphere,  and  commencing  from  a  higher  temperature  than 
“  would  have  existed  but  for  the  inteiTuption  noticed.” 

The  facts  recorded  by  Gay  Lussac,  relative  to  the  decline 
of  temperature  with  increase  of  elevation,  appeared  to  con¬ 
firm  the  law  which  theory,  based  upon  observations  made  on 
mountain  sides,  assigns  for  the  gradation  of  temperature  in 
the  atmosj)here,  viz.,  a  decrease  of  1°  for  every  increase  of 
height  of  about  300  feet ;  and  the  deductions  of  Mr.  Welsh 
from  his  experiments  tended  to  the  confirmation  of  the  same 
theory,  with  some  modifications. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  high  expectations 
entertained  on  the  discovery  of  the  balloon  have  never  been 
realized  ;  it  has  not  led  to  any  important  results  ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  instances  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  a 
very  few  others,  such  as  that  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  where 
the  French  made  a  reconnoissance  by  means  of  a  balloon,  and 
thus  prevented  a  surprise,  it  has  been  \ised  for  the  most  part 
as  a  toy  to  please  a  crowd.  Yet  it  is  by  no  other  means 
that  we  can  free  ourselves  from  the  disturbing  influences  to 
which  I  shall  presently  allude ;  and  ever  since  its  invention, 
now  eighty  years  ago,  the  question  has  been  put  again  and 
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again,  and  especially  since  the  formation  of  the  British 
Association  : — 

Whether  the  balloon  does  not  afford  a  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  with  advantage,  and  gi-eat  facility,  the  solution  of 
many  problems  in  physics  which  are  seriously  affected  by  the 
influences  in  question,  and  which  problems,  without  its  use, 
would  occupy  many  years  of  research,  imder  great  disad¬ 
vantages,  with  this  additional  drawback,  that  the  results 
obtainetl  would  always  labour  under  certain  suspicions  1 

Whether  delicate  and  accurate  obseiwations  can  be  made 
therein  1 

Whether  an  observer  in  such  a  position  can  be  sufficiently 
at  ease  to  be  able  to  observe  as  well  there  as  on  earth  1 

Whether  the  observations  can  be  made  with  tolerable 
safety  to  himself  1 

No  answer  could  be  given  to  these  questions  except  by  the 
personal  experience  of  one  well  acquainted,  by  long  practice, 
with  the  several  instruments  to  be  used,  and  who  had 
acquired  the  power  of  concentrating  all  his  energies  upon 
his  work,  irrespective  of  his  {losition,  and  who  would  timst 
himself  in  a  voyage  through  the  air.  This  latter  risk  must 
neceasarily  be  run  ;  a  risk  honourable,  I  think,  if  the  objects 
sought  be  definite,  of  high  value,  and  not  otherwise  to  be 
attained ;  but  unquestionably  foolhardy,  if  these  objects 
were  indefinite,  of  little  value,  or  attainable  by  other 
means.  For  many  years  I  have  been  anxious  that  these 
questions  should  be  answered,  and  when  we  consider  that  all 
philosophical  inquiries  carried  on  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  are  of  necessity  fully  within  the  earth’s  influence,  and 
are  afiecteil  by  the  radiation,  conduction,  and  reflection  of 
heat ;  of  ever-varying  currents  of  air,  and  of  the  reflection 
of  the  rays  of  light ;  are  within  the  influence  of  large  or 
small  evaporating  surfaces  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  con¬ 
densing  surfaces  on  the  other,  and  of  many  other  dis- 
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tuibiiig  causes,  every  one  of  which  is  a  source  of  error, 
and  fi'om  which  we  cannot  escape,  even  by  going  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  mountain ;  when  we  consider  also  what 
sciences  would  be  benefited  thereby — such  as  astronomy, 
meteorology,  and  allied  sciences  certainly,  magnetism  pro¬ 
bably — the  objects  surely  become  sufficiently  definite,  worthy 
of  some  effort,  and,  if  needs  be,  of  some  risk.  Perhaps  of  all 
branches  of  physical  research  the  greatest  good  would  accrue 
in  the  departments  of  meteorology  and  astronomy;  and 
remembering  the  influence  which  a  clear  sky  or  a  cloudy 
one  exercises  on  the  temperature  and  weather,  and  what  an 
important  part  the  condition  of  the  sky  has  in  our  own 
comfort  and  wellbeing,  there  seemed  to  be  a  high  prob¬ 
ability  that,  by  studying  the  laws  that  govern  the  higher 
strata  of  the  air,  and  cultivating  some  acquaintance  with 
these  regions  themselves,  not  only  would  our  knowledge  of 
aerial  phenomena  be  much  advanced,  but  it  might  be  hoped 
that  a  mighty  contribution  would  eventually  be  made  to 
the  cause  of  human  welfare ;  while  as  to  astronomy,  there 
is  no  more  important  point  in  the  whole  range  of  physics, 
to  which  experiments  can  be  directed,  than  the  improvement 
of  oiu’  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  refraction,  since  the  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  the  true  position  of  any  heavenly  body  is 
dependent  upon  our  correct  acquaintance  with  these  laws ; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  knowing  the  positions 
of  these  bodies  our  ships  are  carried  in  safetj-  across  the 
deep  ;  and  that  every  year  myriads  of  lives  and  millions  of 
wealth  are  conducted  in  safety  from  port  to  port 

In  the  year  1843  a  grant  of  money  was  made  by  the 
British  Association,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  for 
carrying  on  experiments  by  means  of  Captive  Balloons,  and 
several  committees  have  been  subsequently  appointed,  with 
grants  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  balloon  experiments,  but 
none  have  been  made,  excepting  those  by  Mr.  Welsh. 
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At  Manchester,  last  year,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Colonel  Sykes,  Lord  Wrottesley,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  General 
Sabine,  Dr.  Lloyd,  Admiral  Fitzroy,  Dr.  Lee,  Dr.  Eobinson, 
the  Astronomer  Boyal  Mr.  Gassiot,  Dr.  Tyndall,  Professor 
W.  A.  Miller,  and  myself,  was  appointed  by  the  British 
Association  to  set  on  foot  a  plan  of  meteorological  and  other 
observations  in  a  balloon. 

It  was  the  urgent  desire  of  this  committee  that  I  should 
conduct  these  observations,  but  for  prudential  reasons  I 
declined,  till  having  failed  in  securing  the  help  of  the 
trained  observers  in  whom  I  had  placed  confidence,  and 
having  weighed  all  considerations — and  they  were  many 
— I  fin.^lly  resolved  to  imdertake  the  task ;  as  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  was  well  worth 
tlie  venture,  apart  from  any  beneficial  results  which  might 
accrue  fi-om  such  knowledge.  Having  once  resolved,  and 
having  communicated  my  resolution  to  the  committee, 
it  became  my  duty  to  make  the  experiment.  Then  I 
did  not  allow  my  nearest  and  deai-est  fnends  to  influence 
me  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  I  dismissed  all  fear 
from  my  mind,  and  devoted  my  energies  to  obtaining 
the  best  instruments  for  the  purpose,  which  I  placed  in 
my  room  around  me,  as  they  would  be  in  the  balloon, 
that  I  might  often  imagine  myself  at  work  there,  and  I 
took  a  series  of  observations,  writing  them  down,  so  that 
when  at  length  I  did  go  into  the  car,  I  seemed  to  have  been 
there  before,  and  similarly  occupied. 

The  construction  of  the  instruments,  which  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  should  be  the  most  delicate  and  accurate  possible,  was 
entiusted  to  Messi's.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  and  were  exe¬ 
cuted  by  them  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  primary  objects  of  the  experiments  which  1  had 
undertaken  were  as  follows 
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To  determine  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  \  at  heights 

To  detennine  the  temperature  of  the  air  (  up  to  five 

To  determine  the  hygrometrical  states  of  the  air  j  miles. 

The  secondary  objects  were  to  compare  the  readings  of  an 
aneroid  barometer  with  those  of  a  mercurial  barometer  up 
to  five  miles. 

To  determine  the  electrical  state  of  the  air. 

To  determine  the  oxygenic  state  of  the  atmosphere  by  means 
of  ozone  papers. 

To  determine  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  magnet  on  the  earth, 
and  at  difierent  distances  from  it. 

To  determine  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point  by  Dauiell’s 
dew  point  hygrometer  and  Renault’s  condensing 
hygrometer,  and  by  the  use  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb 
thermometers,  as  ordinarily  used,  and  their  use  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  aspiiutor,  causing  consider¬ 
able  volumes  of  am  to  pass  over  both  their  bidbs,  at 
difierent  elevations,  as  high  as  possible,  but  particularly 
up  to  heights  where  man  may  be  resident,  or  where 
troops  may  be  located,  as  in  the  high  table-lands  and 
plains  in  India ;  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what 
confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  use  of  the  dry  and 
wet  bulb  thermometers  at  those  elevations,  by  com¬ 
parison  with  Daniell’s  and  Regnault’s  hygrometei’s,  and 
also  to  compare  the  results  as  foimd  by  the  two  hy- 
gix)metei’s  together. 

To  collect  air  at  difierent  elevations. 

To  note  the  height  and  kind  of  clouds,  their  density  aud 
thickness  at  difierent  elections. 

To  determine  the  rate  aud  direction  of  difierent  currents  in 
the  atmosphere  if  possible. 

To  make  observations  on  soimd. 

To  note  atmospherical  phenomena  in  general,  and  to  make 
general  observations. 
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It  may  be  convenient  that  on  one  or  two  of  these  points  I 
should  make  a  few  explanatory  observations,  for  the  sake  of 
my  non-scientific  hearers. 

The  air  or  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and  breathe  is  an 
invisible  elastic  fluid,  possessing  weight,  and  acts  with  a 
determined  pressure  on  all  bodies  immersed  in  it.  The 
PRESSURE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE  is  measured  by  means  of  the 
barometer.  A  column  of  atmosphere,  extending  to  the  limits 
of  the  same  area  as  the  barometer  tube,  is  balanced  by  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  tube ;  and  if  we  weigh  the 
mercury  we  know  the  weight  or  pressure  of  that  column  of 
atmosphere  upon  that  area.  If  the  area  of  the  barometer 
tube  be  one  square  inch,  then  this  would  tell  us  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  one  square  inch.  The  length  of  a 
column  of  meimirythus  balanced  by  the  atmosphere,  near 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  usually  about  30  inches,  and  if  this  be 
weighed  it  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  15  lbs. ;  therefore  the 
atmospheric  pre.ssure  on  every  square  inch  of  surface  is  about 
15  lbs. — just  one-half  as  many  pounds  as  the  number  of 
inches  which  expresses  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury. 

Now,  in  ascending  into  the  air,  a  part  of  the  atmosphere 
Ls  below,  and  part  above ;  the  barometer  therefore  has  to 
balance  that  which  is  above  only,  and  will  therefore  read 
less. 

At  the  height  of  3|  miles  the  barometer  will  read  about 
15  inches;  then  there  is  as  much  atmosphere  above  this 
jK)int  as  there  is  below,  and  the  pressure  on  a  square  inch 
is  7^  lbs. 

At  a  height  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  earth 
the  barometer  reading  will  be  10  inches  ;  one-third  of  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  then  above,  and  two-thirds  beneath; 
and  the  pressure  on  a  square  inch  is  reduced  to  6  lbs. 

The  reading  of  the  barometer  varies  with  the  altitude  at 
which  it  is  observed,  and  indicates  by  its  increasing  or 
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decreasing  i-eadings  corresponding  change  in  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere. 

At  the  height  of  1  mile  the  barometer  reading  is .  24.7  in. 


2  „  20.3  „ 

3  „  16.7  „ 

4  „  13.7  „ 

5  „  11.3  „ 

10  „  4.2  „ 

15  „  1.6  „ 

20  ,,  .  l.Oless 


The  density  of  the  air  decreases  as  the  pressure  on  it^ 
decreases,  so  that  the  air,  mass  for  mass,  becomes  lighter 
with  increase  of  elevation  ;  and  when  the  pressure  becomes 
veiy  small,  the  air,  being  perfectly  elastic,  dilates  to  a  great 
extent,  and  indeed  expands,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  without 
limit ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  see  any  limit  to  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  Temperature  of  the  Dew  Point  is  another  matter 
desen-ing  a  few  explanatory  words. 

There  is  always  mixed  with  the  air  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  in  the  invisible  shape  of  vapour,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less ;  but  there  is  a  definite  amount  which  satu¬ 
rates  the  air  at  every  temperature,  though  this  amount  varias 
considerably  with  different  temperatures.  Air  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of 

30  deg.  is  saturated  with .  2  grains  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air. 

49  „  „  4  „  „ 

)f  i»  8  ,,  ,, 

92i  „  „  16  „ 

The  capacity  of  air  for  moisture  therefore  doubles  upon  an 
increase  of  temperature  of  about  20  degrees. 

The  temperature  of  the  Dew  Point  is  that  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature  to  which  air  must  be  reduced  in  order  to  become 
saturated  by  the  water  then  mixed  with  it ;  or  it  is  that 
temperature  to  w'hich  any  substance,  such  as  the  bright  bulb 
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of  a  hygrometer,  must  be  reduced  before  any  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  present  will  be  deposited  as  water,  and  become  visible 
as  dew.  The  temperature  at  which  this  first  bedewing  or 
dulling  of  bright  surfaces  takes  place  is  the  temperature  of 
the  Dew  Point.  For  instance,  I  have  already  said  that  two 
grains  of  water  saturate  a  cubic  foot  at  30° ;  if  therefore  the 
temperature  of  the  air  be  40°,  and  there  be  two  grains  of 
moisture  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  then  the  bulb  of  the  hygro¬ 
meter  must  be  reduced  to  30°,  when  a  ring  of  dew  will 
appear  on  it,  caused  by  the  deposition  of  the  water  in  the  air. 

The  determination  of  the  Dew  Point  at  once  tells  us  the 
amount  of  water  present,  and,  combined  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  enables  us  to  determine  the  hygrometrical  state  of  the 
atmosphere. 

If  the  air  be  saturated  with  moisture,  the  atmospheric 
temperature  and  that  of  the  Dew  Point  are  alike ;  if  it  be 
not  saturated,  the  temperature  of  the  Dew  Point  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  if  there  be  a  great  difierence  between 
the  two  temperatures,  the  air  is  dry ;  and  if  this  be  at  low 
temperatures,  there  is  very  little  water  present  in  the  air. 

The  degree  op  humidity  op  the  air  expresses  the  ratio 
between  the  amount  of  water  then  mixed  with  it  and  the 
greatest  amount  possible  to  be  held  in  solution  at  its  then 
temperature,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  saturated  air  is 
represented  by  100,  and  air  deprived  of  all  moisture  by  0. 
Thus,  suppose  the  water  present  be  one-half  of  the  quantity 
possible  to  be  present,  the  degree  of  humidity  in  that  case 
will  be  50.  If  the  air  be  at  the  temperature  of  30°,  and 
there  be  two  grains  of  moisture  in  the  air,  the  air  is  satu¬ 
rated,  and  the  degree  of  humidity  would  be  considered  as 
100  ;  if  there  were  one  grain,  that  is  one-half  of  the  whole 
quantity  possible  to  be  present,  the  air  would  be  one-half 
saturated,  and  the  degree  of  humidity  would  be  represented 
by  50. 
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At  49  deg.  with  .T.'.T.  4  grains  of  moisture  The  air  is  saturated, 

„  70  ,,  .  8  >1  >■  Aiid  the  degree  of  hu- 

„  924  „  .  16  „  )  midity  is  100. 

But  at  49  deg.  with ...  2  grains  of  moisture  The  air  is  one-half 
70  „  ...  4  „  saturated,  and  the  de- 

924  ...  8  „  J  greeof  humidity  is  50. 

Mr.  Coxwell’s  large  balloon  is  capable  of  containing 
90,000  cubic  feet  of  gas ;  but  when  it  is  intended  to  ascend 
five  or  six  miles,  it  is  but  little  more  than  one-half  filled. 
The  rea.son  for  only  thus  partially  filling  the  balloon  may  be 
interesting  to  my  auditors. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  confines  gas,  a.s  it  does  all 
other  fluids,  within  certain  limits,  according  to  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  it ;  thus  a  volume  of  gas  of  1,000  cubic  feet  on 
the  earth’s  surface,  under  the  pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch,  is  doubled  in  bulk  when  the  pressure  is  7 Jibs.,  as  at 
3J  miles  above  the  surface,  and  there  would  occupy  a  space 
of  2,000  cubic  feet ;  and  it  would  increase  to  greater  bulk 
still  as  the  air  became  more  rarefied,  and  the  pressure  less 
with  increase  of  elevation,  so  that  when  the  barometer  read¬ 
ing  is  10  inches,  and  the  pressure  5  lbs.  only,  the  volume 
occupied  by  the  gas  would  be  three  times  greater  than  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  same  gas  on  the  earth’s  surface, — 
would,  in  fact,  be  expanded  to  3,000  cubic  feet.  You  will 
thus  perceive  that  to  fill  the  balloon  is  to  waste  gas,  because 
half  the  contents  of  the  balloon  in  the  lower  atmosphere  soon 
becomes  equal  to  its  whole  capacity,  owing  to  the  expansion 
of  the  gas ;  and  at  five  miles  high,  although  the  balloon 
would  be  fully  extended,  it  would  only  contain  a  quantity  of 
gas  equal  to  a  third  of  its  cubical  content — viz.,  30,000  cubic 
feet  on  the  earth. 

This  process  of  expansion  and  contraction  is  constantly 
going  on,  and  varies  with  every  variation  in  the  height  of 
the  balloon,  and  that  height  is  constantly  varying  during 
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the  aerial  voyage,  as  I  shall  show  you  presently.  On  passing 
from  a  cloudy  state  of  the  sky  to  a  clear  one,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  through  the  clouds,  during  which  time  the  cordage  and 
the  balloon  become  bedewed  with  moisture,  so  increasing  its 
load ;  but  on  breaking  into  bright  sunshine,  the  expansion, 
from  the  sun  shining  on  the  balloon,  causes  it  to  rise  rapidly  j 
two  agencies  being  at  work,  viz.,  increase  of  heat  and  loss  of 
weight  by  evaporation.  But  in  passing  fi-om  bright  sun¬ 
shine  into  cloud,  the  gas  becomes  contracted  by  the  loss  of 
heat,  and  the  balloon  every  instant  is  absorbing  moisture, 
and  so  increasing  its  load,  both  causes  combining  to  make 
the  balloon  descend  rapidly. 

Moreover,  this  continual  variation  in  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  gas  causes  perjietual  changes  in  the  shape 
and  course  of  the  balloon,  and  so  nece&sitates  the  constant 
attention,  skill,  and  judgment  of  the  aeronaut.  The  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  aeronaut  are  carried  on  in  the  realms  of  space 
for  the  most  part  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  observation, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  high  ascents  of  which  I  shall  presently 
sjieak  were  performed  by  Mr.  Coxwell  where  no  eye  but 
mine  could  witness  his  operations.  At  the  same  time  a 
journey  through  the  air  reaching  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
miles  is  of  so  rare  an  occurrence,  the  position  so  novel,  the 
I)henomcna  which  present  themselves  so  peculiar,  that 
nothing  short  of  personal  experience  could  give  a  correct 
knowledge  of  them,  that  I  propose,  before  I  s]K»k  of  any 
scientific  observations  made  in  the  balloon,  to  give  a  descrip¬ 
tive  account  of  a  journey  through  the  air,  blending  these 
seveial  ascents  together.  You  will  thus  understand  them 
better,  and  the  narration  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  in 
some  respects  instructive. 

Imagine,  then,  the  balloon  somewliat  more  than  half 
inflated,  eager  for  flight,  with  only  one  link  connecting  it 
■with  the  eai-tli,  viz.,  a  rope  attached  to  an  instrument  called 
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a  liberating  iron  or  catch.  When  all  the  ballast,  instru¬ 
ments,  and  everything  else  are  placed  in  the  car,  Mr. 
Coxwell  brings  the  balloon  to  a  nice  and  even  balance,  so 
that  the  addition  of  twenty  jwunds  would  prevent  it  from 
rising,  but  if  remov^  would  give  the  required  ascending 
l>ower. 

As  the  moment  for  departure  arrives,  friends  become 
impatient,  and  then  in  Mr.  Coxwell  alone  is  vested  the  right 
to  let  go.  Everybody  is  anxiously  watching  the  final 
arrangements.  Mr.  Coxwell’s  hand  is  upon  the  catch,  his 
countenance  is  fixed,  he  looks  stem,  and  is  apparently  staring 
at  vacancy  ;  but  he  is  not  If  the  sky  be  partially  cloudy, 
he  watches  till  he  is  midway  between  the  cloud  that  has 
passed  and  that  which  is  coming,  so  that  he  may  have  a  clear 
sky,  and  at  least  see  the  earth  beneath,  and  avoid  if  possible 
passing  through  a  cloud,  though  it  may  be  cloudy  all  round  : 
nor  is  that  all ;  he  knows  that  in  every  wind,  how  strong 
soever  it  may  be,  there  are  j)eriods  of  calms,  and  if  he  can 
start  in  one  of  them  he  avoids  much  rotatory  motion,  so  he 
awaits  for  an  opportune  moment  for  a  fair  start. 

Some  one  cries  out>  Now  !  Another  says.  Pull !  but  ISIr. 
Coxwell,  regardless  of  everybody,  decides  himself ;  and  just 
when  the  wind  lulls,  and  the  sun  shines,  and  the  balloon 
stands  proudly  erect,  he  pulls  the  trigger,  and  we  are  free. 
We  are  free,  but  not  only  so,  we  are  in  profound  repose,  no 
matter  how  violent  the  wind  may  be,  no  matter  how  agitated 
the  balloon  may  have  been,  swaying  to  and  fro,  now  on  this 
side,  now  on  that,  with  sudden  and  adolent  action,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  efforts  of  the  many  individuals  who  were 
struggling  to  hold  it ;  all  agitation  in  a  moment  ceases,  and 
we  are  in  perfect  stillness,  without  any  sense  of  motion 
whatever,  and  this  fi*eedom  continues  throughout  our  enth-e 
flight. 

Once  away,  we  are  both  immediately  at  w'ork  ;  we  have 
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no  time  for  graceful  acknowledgments  to  cheering  fiiends. 
Mr.  Coxwell  must  put  the  car  in  order,  and  accordingly 
looks  to  it,  to  his  balloon,  and  to  the  course  we  are  taking ; 
and  I  must  get  my  instruments  in  order,  and  without  delay 
place  them  in  their  situations,  adjust  them,  and  take  a 
I'eading  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  are  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  high. 
Mr.  Coxwell  looks  intently  upwards  to  see  how  the  huge 
folds  of  the  balloon  fill  into  the  netting.  If  we  have  started 
from  a  town,  we  now  hear  its  busy  hum,  and  the  now  fast 
fading  cheers  of  our  assembled  friends  naturally  attract  our 
attention.  We  behold  at  a  glance  the  quickly  diminishing 
forms  of  the  objects  which  we  so  lately  left,  and  then 
resume  our  work. 

Presently  Mi*.  Coxwell,  who  is  always  alive  to  the  beauties 
of  the  ever-varying  scene  below,  and  to  the  opening  land¬ 
scape,  fixes  his  eye  upon  me,  and,  just  when  a  rural  scene  of 
surpassing  beauty  is  lighted  up  in  the  west,  he  summons  me 
to  look  and  admire.  I  struggle  against  picturesque  tempta¬ 
tions,  somewhat  at  variance  with  my  duties,  but  cannot  so 
quickly  suppress  them.  A  fine  cloud  rears  its  alpine  cap 
in  close  proximity  to  the  car ;  Mr.  Coxwell  looks  as  delighted 
as  an  artist  when  he  displays  a  magnificent  painting.  I  feel 
I  must  conquer  such  enchantment,  and  exclaim,  “  Beautiful  1 
grand  indeed  !  ”  and  again  resume  my  observations,  with  a 
cold  philosophic  resolve  to  pursue  my  readings  without  fur¬ 
ther  interruption. 

For  a  while  I  am  quiet,  the  iiLstniments  aflTording  indica¬ 
tion  that  we  are  rising  rapidly.  Mr.  Coxwell  again  disturbs 
me  just  as  we  are  approaching  the  clouds,  and  recommends 
a  farewell  peep  at  mother  eaith,  and  just  as  I  take  this,  the 
clouds  receive  us,  at  first  in  a  light  gauze  of  vapour,  and  then 
in  their  chilly  embrace,  where  I  examine  their  structure, 
and  note  the  temperature  of  the  Dew  Point  pai’ticularly. 
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Shortly  it  becomes  lighter,  the  light  gradually  inci'easing,  till 
it  is  succeeded  by  a  flood  of  light,  at  first  striking,  then 
dazzling,  and  we  })ass  out  of  the  dense  cloud  to  where  the 
cloiids  open  out  in  bold  and  fantastic  shapes,  showing  us 
light  and  shadow,  and  spectral  scenes,  with  prismatic  embel¬ 
lishment,  dispoiting  themselves  around  us  in  wild  grandeur, 
till  at  length  we  break  out  into  brilliant  sunshine,  and  the 
clouds  roll  away  into  a  perfect  sea  of  vapour,  obscuring  the 
earth  entirely,  so  that  now  in  perfect  silence  I  note  the 
circumstances,  and  make  my  observations  for  some  time 
uninterruptedly. 

After  a  time,  Mr.  Coxwell  directs  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  balloon  is  full,  and  that  the  gas  is  coming  out 
flrom  the  safety-valve.  1  of  coui'se  look,  fur  this  is  an  exciting 
moment  He  then  directs  my  attention  to  the  fit  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  netting.  1  find  the  gas,  which  was  before 
cloudy  and  opaque,  is  now  clear  and  transparent,  so  that  1 
can  look  right  up  the  baUoon,  and  see  the  meshes  of  the 
network  showing  through  it,  the  upper  valve  with  its  springs 
and  line  reaching  to  the  car,  and  the  geometrical  form  of  the 
balloon  itself.  Nor  is  this  an  idle  examination.  I  have 
already  said  that  in  passing  through  the  cloud  the  netting 
would  gather  moisture,  augmenting  the  weight  of  the  balloon. 
If  this  should  not  all  have  evaporated,  the  network  would 
have  become  frozen,  and  be  as  wire-rope,  so  that  if  the 
diamond-shape  of  the  netting,  when  under  tension,  and  the 
form  of  the  crown  of  the  balloon  be  not  symmetrical,  the 
weight  might  not  be  equally  distributed,  and  there  would  be 
danger  of  it  cutting  the  balloon  ;  a  sense  of  security  there¬ 
fore  follows  such  an  examination. 

A  stream  of  gas  now  continually  issues  from  the  neck, 
which  is  very  capacious,  being  fully  two  square  feet  in  area, 
which  is  always  left  open.  Presently  I  see  Mr.  Coxwell, 
whose  eye  has  been  continually  watching  the  balloon,  pass 
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his  fingers  over  the  valve  line,  as  if  in  readiness  to  pull  the 
cord.  I  observe  a  slight  gathering  on  his  brow,  and  look 
inquiringly  at  him.  He  says,  “  I  have  decided  upon  opening 
the  large  upjier  valve  and  carefully  explains  why.  “  The 
tension,”  he  says,  “  in  the  balloon  is  not  greater  than  it 
would  bear  with  safety  in  a  warm  stratum  of  air ;  but  now 
that  we  are  three  miles  up,  with  a  chilled  balloon,  it  is 
better  to  allow  some  to  escape  at  top,  as  well  as  a  good  deal 
from  the  neck.”  At  once  I  see  the  force  of  the  argument, 
and  inwardly  infer  that  I  am  in  no  way  dej)endent  upon 
chance,  and  not  likely  to  suffer  from  carelessness  with  Mr. 
CoxwelL  We  are  now  far  beyond  all  onlinary  sounds  from 
the  earth ;  a  sea  of  clouds  is  below  us,  so  dense  that  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  oui-selves  that  we  have  passed  through 
them.  Up  to  this  time  little  or  no  inconvenience  is  met 
with  ;  but  on  passing  above  four  miles,  much  personal  dis 
comfoi-t  is  experienced ;  respiration  becomes  difficult ;  the 
beating  of  the  heart  at  times  is  audible  ;  the  hands  and  Kps 
become  blue,  and  at  higher  elevations  the  face  also,  and  it 
requires  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will  to  make  and  record 
observations.  Before  getting  to  our  highest  point,  Mr.  Cox- 
well  counts  the  number  of  his  sand-bags,  and  calculates  how 
much  higher  we  can  go,  with  respect  to  the  reserve  of  ballast 
necessary  to  regulate  the  descent. 

Then  I  feel  a  vibration  in  the  car,  and  on  turning  round, 
see  Mr.  Coxwell  in  the  act  of  lowering  down  the  grapnel, 
then  looking  up  at  the  balloon,  then  scanning  the  horizon, 
and  weighing  apparently  in  his  mind  some  distant  clouds, 
through  which  we  are  likely  to  pass  in  going  down. 

A  glance  suffices  to  show  that  his  mind  is  made  up  how 
much  higher  it  is  prudent  to  rise,  and  how  much  ballast  it 
is  expedient  to  preserve. 

The  balloon  is  now  lingering,  as  it  were,  under  the  deep 
blue  vault  of  space,  hesitating  whether  to  moimt  higher  or 
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begin  its  descent  without  further  warning.  We  now  hold 
consultation,  and  then  look  around  from  the  highest  point, 
giving  silent  scope  to  those  emotions  of  the  soul  which  are 
naturally  called  forth  by  such  a  wide-spread  range  of  creation. 

Our  course  is  now  about  to  change.  But  here  I  interpose 
with  “  No,  no  j  stop  ;  not  yet ;  let  us  remain  so  long  that 
the  instruments  are  certain  to  take  up  the  true  temperature, 
and  that  no  doubt  can  rest  ujwn  the  observation  hei'e. 
When  I  am  satisfied  I  will  say  ‘  PuU.’  ” 

Then  in  silence — for  here  we  respire  with  difiSculty,  and 
talk  but  little — in  the  centre  of  this  immen.se  space ;  in 
solitude ;  without  a  single  object  to  interrupt  the  view  for 
200  miles  or  more,  all  round ;  abstracted  from  the  earth ; 
upheld  by  an  invisible  medium ;  our  mouths  so  dry  we 
cannot  eat ;  a  white  sea  below  us,  so  far  below,  we  see  few, 
if  any  irregularities.  I  watch  the  instruments ;  but  forcibly 
impelled,  again  look  round  from  the  centre  of  this  immense 
vacuity,  whose  boundary  line  is  1,500  miles,  commanding 
nearly  1 30,000  square  miles,  till  I  catch  Mr.  Coxwell’s  eye 
tm-ned  towards  me,  when  I  again  direct  mine  to  the  instru¬ 
ments  ;  and  when  I  find  no  further  changes  are  proceeding, 
I  wave  my  hand,  and  say,  “  Pull.”  A  deep,  resonant  sound 
is  heard  overhead ;  a  second  pull  is  followed  by  a  second 
rejrort,  that  rings  as  with  shrill  accompaniment  down  the 
very  sides  of  the  balloon.  It  is  the  working  of  the  valve 
which  caiLses  a  loud,  booming  noise,  as  from  a  sounding- 
board,  as  the  springs  force  the  shutters  back. 

But  this  sound  in  that  solitary  region,  amid  a  silence  so 
j)rofound  that  no  silence  on  earth  is  equal  to  it ;  a  drum¬ 
like  sormd  meeting  the  ear  from  above,  from  whence  we 
usually  do  not  hear  sounds,  strikes  one  forcibly.  It  is, 
however,  one  sound  only — there  is  no  reverberation — no 
r-eflection  ;  and  this  is  characteristic  of  all  sounds  in  the 
balloon,  one  clear  sound  continuing  during  its  own  vibrations. 
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then  gone  in  a  moment.  No  soimd  ever  reaches  the  ear  a 
second  time.  But  though  the  sound  from  the  closing  of  the 
valve,  in  tho.se  silent  regions,  is  striking,  it  is  also  cheering, 
— it  is  reassuring ;  it  proves  all  to  be  right — that  the 
balloon  is  sound — that  the  colder  regions  have  not  frozen 
tight  the  outlet  for  ga.s,  and  that  we  are  so  fai‘  safe.  We 
have  descended  a  mile,  and  our  feelings  improve  with  the 
increase  of  air  and  warmth.  But  silence  reigns  supreme, 
and  Mr.  Coxwell,  I  observe,  turns  his  back  upon  me,  scan¬ 
ning  intently  the  cloudscape,  speculating  as  to  when  and 
where  we  shall  break  through  and  catch  sight  of  the  earth. 
We  have  been  now  two  hours  without  seeing  terra  jirma. 
How  striking  and  impressive  is  k  to  realize  a  position  such 
as  this  ;  and  yet  as  men  of  action,  whose  province  it  is  to 
subonlinate  mere  feelings,  we  refrain  from  indulging  in 
sentiment.  I  say  refrain,  for  presently  Mr.  Coxwell  breaks 
out,  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself  “  Here,  Mr.  Glaisher, 
you  must  welcome  another  balloon.  It  is  the  coimterpart  ot 
our  own.”  This  spectral  balloon  is  charming  to  look  upon, 
and  presents  itself  under  a  variety  of  imposing  aspects,  which 
are  magnified  or  diminished  by  the  relative  distance  of  our 
balloon  from  the  clouds,  and  by  its  position  in  relation  to  the 
sun,  which  produces  the  shadow.  At  mid-day  it  is  deep 
down,  almost  underneath ;  but  it  is  more  grandly  defined 
towards  evening,  when  the  golden  and  ruby  tints  of  the 
declining  sun  impart  a  gorgeous  colouring  to  cloudland. 
You  may  then  see  the  spectre  balloon  magnified  upon  the 
distant  cloud  tops,  with  three  beautiful  circles  of  rainbow 
tints.  Language  fails  utterly  to  describe  these  illuminated 
photographs,  which  spring  up  with  matchless  tnithfulness 
and  choice  decoration. 

Just  before  we  enter  the  clouds,  Mr.  Coxwell,  having 
made  all  preparations  for  the  descent,  strictly  enjoins  me  to 
be  ready  to  put  up  the  instruments,  lest,  when  we  lose  the 
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powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  and  absorb  the  moisture  of  the 
lower  clouds,  we  should  approach  the  eai-th  witli  too  great 
rapidity. 

We  now  near  the  confines  of  the  clouds,  and  dip  swiftly 
into  the  thickest  of  them  ;  we  experience  a  decided  chill, 
and  hear  the  rustling  of  the  collapsing  balloon,  which  is 
now  but  one-third  full,  but  cannot  see  it,  so  dense  is  the 
mass  of  vapour.  One,  two,  three,  or  more  minutes  pass,  and 
we  are  still  in  the  cloud.  How  thick  it  must  be,  considering 
the  rapidity  of  the  descent !  Presently  we  pass  below,  and 
the  earth  is  visible.  There  is  a  high  road  intersecting  green 
pastures  ;  a  piece  of  water  looking  like  polished  steel  pre¬ 
sents  itself ;  a  farmhouse,  with  stacks  and  cattle,  is  directly 
under  us.  We  see  the  sea-coast,  but  at  a  distance.  An 
open  coimtry  lies  before  us.  A  shout  comes  up,  and  an¬ 
nounces  that  we  are  seen,  and  all  goes  well,  save  the  rapidity 
of  our  descent,  which  has  been  caused  by  that  dark  frowning 
cloud  which  shut  us  out  from  the  sun’s  rays,  and  bedewed  us 
with  moisture.  Mr.  Coxwell,  however,  is  counteracting  it 
by  means  of  the  ballast,  and  streams  out  one  bag,  which 
appears  to  fly  up  instead  of  falling  down ;  now  another  is 
cast  forth,  but  still  it  goes  up,  up.  A  third  reduces  the 
wayward  balloon  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  Mr. 
Coxwell  exultingly  exclaims  that  “  he  has  it  now  under  per¬ 
fect  command,  with  sand  enough,  and  to  spare.” 

Delighted  to  find  the  balloon  is  thus  checked,  as  it  is 
favourable  to  good  readings  of  the  several  instruments  at  this 
elevation,  I  work  as  quickly  as  I*can,  noticing  also  the  laud- 
8caj)e  below  ;  rich  moimds  of  green  foliage,  fields  of  various 
shades  of  green,  like  a  tesselated  pavement  in  motion; 
with  roads,  rivers,  rivulets,  and  the  undulatory  nature 
of  the  ground  vaiying  the  scene  every  instant.  Should  our 
passage  be  over  a  town,  it  is  like  a  model  in  motion  ;  and  all 
is  seen  with  a  distinctness  superior  to  that  from  the  cailh  ; 
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the  line  of  sight  is  through  a  pui’er  and  less  dense  medium  ; 
everj'thing  seems  clearer,  though  smaller ;  even  at  the  height 
of  four  miles  above  Birmingham,  we  distinguished  the  New 
Street  Station,  and  the  streets. 

We  have  been  descending  slowly  for  a  little  time,  when  I 
am  challenged  to  signify  when  I  can  close  my  observations, 
ius  yonder,  about  two  miles  distant,  is  a  fine  park,  where  Mr. 
Coxwell’s  eye  seems  to  wander  with  something  like  a  desire 
to  enter  it  I  approve  of  the  spot,  as  it  is  in  every  way 
suitable  for  a  descent.  The  under-current,  which  is  often¬ 
times  stronger  than  the  upper,  is  wafting  us  merrily  in  that 
direction.  We  are  now  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface.  “Put  up  your  instruments,”  cries  Mr.  Coxwell, 
“  and  we  will  keep  on  this  level  until  you  are  ready.” 

A  little  more  sand  is  let  out,  and  I  pack  up  the  instru¬ 
ments  quickly  in  their  wadded  cases.  “  Are  you  all  right  1” 
inquires  the  aeronaut.  “  All  right,”  I  respond.  “  Look  out 
then,  and  hold  fast  by  the  ropes,  as  the  gi-apnel  will  stop  us 
in  that  large  meadow  with  the  hedgerow  in  front.” 

There,  sure  enough,  we  land.  The  cattle  stand  at  bay 
afirighted,  their  tails  are  horizontal,  and  they  run  wildly 
away.  But  a  group  of  friends  from  among  the  gentry  and 
villagers  draws  up  near  the  balloon,  and  although  some  few 
question  whether  we  belong  to  this  planet,  or  whether  we  are 
just  imported  from  another,  yet  any  doubt  upon  this  point  is 
soon  set  at  rest,  and  we  are  greeted  with  a  hearty  welcome 
from  all  when  we  tell  our  story,  how  we  travelled  the  realms 
of  space,  not  from  motives  ^f  curiosity,  but  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science,  its  applicability  to  useful  purposes,  and  the 
good  of  mankind. 

I  will  now  speak  of  each  ascent  separately. 

Circumstances  of  tlte  Ascents,  and  General  Ohservaitons. 

The  ascents  were  all  made  with  Mr.  Coxwell’s  large 
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balloon  j  three  from  Wolverhampton,  four  from  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  and  one  from  Mill  Hill,  near  Hendon, 
where  the  balloon  had  fallen  the  previous  evening,  and  been 
anchored  during  the  night. 

Observing  Arrangements. 

One  end  of  the  car  was  occupictl  by  Mr.  Coxwell ;  near 
the  other,  in  front  of  myself,  was  placed  a  board  or  table,  the 
extremities  of  which  rested  on  the  sides  of  the_car.  Upon 
this  board  were  placed  suitable  framework  to  carry  the 
several  thermometers,  hygrometers,  magnet,  aneroid  baro¬ 
meter,  «fcc.  A  perforation  through  it  admitted  the  lower 
branch  of  the  mercurial  barometer  to  descend  below,  leaving 
the  upper  branch  at  a  convenient  height  for  observing.  A 
watch  was  set  to  Greenwich  time,  and  placed  dii*ectly  opposite 
to  myself.  The  central  space  of  the  table  wa.s  occupied  by 
my  note-book ;  the  aspirator  was  fixed  underneath  the 
centre  of  the  board,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  workable  by 
either  my  feet  or  hands.  Holes  were  cut  in  the  board  to 
admit  the  passage  of  the  flexible  tubes,  one  of  which  passed 
to  Regnault’s  hygrometer,  and  the  other  to  the  place  of  the 
dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer  previously  referred  to,  both 
the  tubes  being  furnished  with  stop-cocks. 

Ascent  from  olrerliampton  on  July  \7th. 

The  weather  previously  had  been  bad  for  a  long  time,  and 
consequently  the  ascent  was  delayed  some  days ;  the  wiinl 
was  still  blowing  strongly  from  the  west,  and  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  preliminaiy  arrangements, 
and  no  in.stmment  was  placed  in  its  position  before  shirting. 
The  .ascent  took  place  at  9h.  43m.  a.m. — the  temperatm-e  of 
the  air  was  59°,  and  dew  point  51° — and  at  once  the  balloon 
was  quiescent.  A  height  of  3,800  feet  was,  however,  reached 
before  an  obsen  ation  could  be  taken,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  air  was  found  to  be  45°,  and  that  of  the  dew  point  33°; 
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at  4,000  feet  clouds  were  entered,  •which  were  left  at  8,000 
feet.  The  temperature  of  the  aii*  here  was  32°,  and  the 
dew  point  27}°;  a  height  exceeding  10,000  feet  was 
passed  before  all  the  instruments  were  in  working  order. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  was  26°,  and  that  of  the  dew 
jwint  18°,  and  a  deep  blue  sky  overhead,  unsullied  by  a 
single  cloud  Between  10,000  feet  and  13,000  feet  there 
was  no  variation  of  temperatura  During  the  time  of  passing 
through  this  space,  both  Mr.  Coxwell  and  myself  put  on 
additional  clothing,  feeling  certain,  as  the  decline  of  tempera¬ 
ture  was  in  accordance  with  theory,  that  we  should  expe¬ 
rience  a  temperature  below  zero  long  before  we  reached  five 
miles,  but,  to  my  surprise,  at  the  height  of  15,500  feet  the 
temi)eiature  had  risen  to  31°,  instead  of  falling,  and  continued 
to  increase  at  each  successive  I’eading  up  to  19,500  feet,  and 
was  here  42°,  with  dew  point  21°.  We  had  both  thrown  off 
all  extra  clothing.  Within  two  minutes  from  this  time,  and 
when  we  had  descended  somewhat,  the  temperature  began  to 
decrease  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  was  16°  at  eleven 
a.m.,  or  26°  less  than  it  had  been  twenty-six  minutes  pre¬ 
viously.  A  height  close  upon  five  miles  had  been  attained  by 
this  time. 

When  the  balloon  was  four  miles  high,  I  wished  to  descend 
one  or  two  miles  and  then  reascend,  but  Mr.  Coxwell,  who 
had  been  watching  its  progress  with  reference  to  the  clouds 
below,  felt  certain  that  the  Wash  was  in  too  close  proximity 
for  us  to  do  so ;  prudence  therefore  caused  the  attempt  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  descent  commenced  soon  after  eleven  a.m.  Mr.  Cox¬ 
well  experienced  considerable  uneasiness  as  to  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  Wash.  The  descent  was  made,  quickly  pass¬ 
ing  from  a  height  of  16,300  feet  to  one  of  12,400  feet  in  one 
minute.  Immediately  afterwards  a  dense  cloud  was  entered, 
which  proved  to  be  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
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and,  -whyst  passing  through  this,  the  balloon  was  invisible  from 
the  car.  Mr.  Coxwell  had  reseiwed  a  large  amount  of  ballast, 
which  he  discharged  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  check  the  rapid¬ 
ity  of  the  descent,  which  appeared  to  pass  upwards  instead  of 
downwards ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  his  exertions,  as  weight 
had  been  collected  from  the  saturation  of  the  balloon  by  the 
condensation  of  the  immense  amount  of  vapour  through  which 
it  had  passed,  was  necessarily  very  rapid,  and  a  consideiuble 
shock  was  experienced  on  reaching  the  earth,  which  broke  all 
the  instruments,  there  not  having  been  sufficient  time  to  pack 
them  up.  Some  little  time  before  reaching  the  earth  we  had 
discharged  all  our  sand,  the  amount  we  had  at  our  disposal  at 
the  height  of  five  miles  was  fidly  500  lbs.  This  seemed  to  be 
more  than  enough,  when  compared  with  that  retained  by  Gay 
Lussac,  viz.,  33  lbs. ;  and  by  Rush  and  Green  when  the  baro¬ 
meter  reading  was  eleven  inches,  viz.,  70  lbs.,  seemed  to  be 
more  than  we  could  possibly  use,  yet  it  proved  insufficient. 

Ascent  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  Jvly  30<A. 

In  this  ascent  a  table  was  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  car, 
partly  projecting  within  and  partly  without.  The  instru¬ 
ments  were  earned  by  a  framework  fixed  to  the  pail;  of  the 
table  outside,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  car.  My  note-book,  watch,  and  aneroid  baro¬ 
meter  rested  on  the  inner  part  of  the  table.  The  wind  was 
blowing  gently  from  the  south-west,  enabling  the  instruments 
to  be  fixed  before  starting,  and  at  4h.  40m.  p.m.  the  balloon 
left  the  earth.  The  temperatui’e  declined  instantly.  Observ’a- 
tions  were  taken  every  minute  or  half  minute  from  the  time 
of  ascent  to  the  time  of  descent.  On  the  ground,  before 
starting,  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  68°,  and  of  dew 
point  50°;  at  the  height  of  1,000  feet  the  temperature  had 
declined  to  62°,  and  the  dew  point  to  44° ;  at  3,000  feet  it 
was  53°,  and  dew  point  41° ;  at  5,000  feet  the  temperature  of 
the  air  had  declined  to  49^°,  and  that  of  the  dew  point  to  37°. 
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A  lieight  of  7,000  feet  was  reached  by  six  o’clock,  when  the 
temperature  was  found  to  be  44°,  and  the  dew  point  32°.  The 
descent  commenced  at  about  a  quarter  past  six.  It  was  rather 
i-apid.  At  5,000  feet  the  temperature  of  the  air  had  increased 
to  474°,  and  the  dew  point  to  37°  j  and  at  2,000  feet  to  59°, 
and  dew  point  42^°.  The  earth  was  reached  at  the  village 
of  Singlewell,  near  Gravesend,  at  about  6h.  30m.  p.m.  The 
movements  of  the  balloon  in  this  ascent  are  shown  in  Dia- 
gi-am  I.  Its  path  was  not  in  a  smooth  curve,  but  the  balloon 
was  constantly  rising  or  falling.  The  motion  is  affected  by 
the  slightest  mist,  or  increase  or  decrease  of  humidity,  or  by 
the  smallest  increase  or  decrease  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 

Ascent  from  Wolverhampton,  August  ISfA. 

The  weather  on  this  day  was  favourable ;  there  was  but 
little  wind,  and  that  blowing  from  the  north-east.  By  noon 
the  balloon  was  nearly  inflated,  and  as  it  merely  swayed  in  a 
light  wind,  all  the  instruments  were  fixed  before  starting, 
and  at  Ih.  2m.  38s.  Mr.  Cox  well  pulled  tlie  spring  catch. 
For  a  moment  the  balloon  remained  motionless,  and  then 
rose  steadily — almost  perpendicularly.  This  ascent  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  In  about  ten  minutes  a  flue  cumulus 
cloud  was  passed  through,  and  a  clear  space,  with  a  beautiful 
blue  sky  above,  dotted  with-  cirrus  clouds,  was  entered  upon. 
When  at  the  height  of  nearly  1 2,000  feet,  the  temperature 
being  38°,  or  30°  less  than  on  the  ground,  and  dew  point  26°, 
Mr.  Coxwell  pulled  open  the  valve,  and  a  descent  was  made 
to  about  3,000  feet,  at  Ih.  48m.  A  very  gi’adual  ascent 
then  took  place,  till  2h.  30m.,  when  a  height  of  24,000 
feet  was  attained.  Here  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  24°, 
aud  dew  point  8°.  Here  a  consultation  was  held  as  to  the 
prudence  of  discharging  more  ballast  and  going  higher,  or 
retaining  it  so  as  to  ensure  a  safe  descent,  and  ultimately  the 
latter  was  determined  on,  as  there  were  clouds  below  of  an 
unknown  thickness,  through  which  we  must  pass  on  descend- 
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ing.  The  descent  commenced  soon  after  ;  and  when  at  the 
height  of  15,900  feet,  with  an  air  temperature  of  33°  and 
dew  point  14°,  the  scene  was  really  remarkable.  A  beautiful 
blue  sky  dotted  with  cirrus  clouds  far  above,  and  cumidi 
far  below,  the  earth  and  its  fields  looking  beautiful,  as  now 
and  then  seen  directly  underneath.  In  many  places  the 
earth  was  invisible,  a  blue  mist  filling  up  the  spaces  between 
tlie  clouds  ;  in  other  places  there  were  large  plains,  or  seas 
of  cumulo-stratus  clouds,  causing  all  below  to  be  cloudy  for 
many  square  miles ;  then  again  places  without  a  cloud  to 
obscure  the  sun’s  rays  ;  othei-s  with  detached  cumuli,  whose 
upper  surfaces  were  tinged  with  beautiful  colours ;  others 
connected  in  vast  plains  of  a  hillocky  appearance — forming 
all  together  a  scene  truly  indesciubable  and  magnificent. 
The  horizon  was  open  to  the  N.,  S.E.,  and  S.W.,  but 
obscured  to  the  N.E.  The  horizon  for  50°  was  observed  to 
be  of  the  same  height  as  the  car.  Due  north  there  was  a 
beautiful  cumulus  cloud,*  being  the  same  as  was  passed 
through  on  leaving  Wolverhampton,  and  had  followed  the 
balloon  all  the  way.  The  earth  was  reached  soon  after  three 
o’clock,  at  Solihull,  seven  miles  from  Birmingham. 

Ascent  from  tliA  Crystal  Palace,  August  20</i. 

The  air  was  almost  calm,  the  instruments  were  all  fixed 
before  starting,  and  the  balloon  left  the  earth  at  6h.  26m.  p.m., 
the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  being  67°|,  and  the 
dew  point  56|°.  By  6h.  35m.  half  a  mile  was  attained, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  being  57^°,  and  dew  point  49°. 
At  6h.  37m.  three-quai'tei's  of  a  mile  were  attained,  and  the 
air  was  so  tranquil  that  the  Palace  was  nearly  under  us.  At 
Gh.  43m.,  when  nearly  a  mile  high,  a  thin  cloud  was  entered, 
the  earth  being  barely  visible.  The  air  temperature  at  this 

*  The  cumulus  is  the  fine  white  cloud  of  day,  with  well-defined^ 
rounded  surface,  moving  along  with  the  current  near  the  earth. 
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time  was  50°,  and  the  dew  point  46° ;  this  height  and 
temperature  were  maintained  for  about  five  minutes,  when  a 
descent  was  made  of  200  or  300  feet.  Keunington  Oval 
was  now  in  sight.  At  7h.  9m.  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Ken- 
nington,  was  immediately  under  us.  The  height  at  this  time 
was  about  one  mile,  the  air  temperature  being  48°,  and  dew 
point  46°;  the  hum  of  London  was  heard,  there  being 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  A  descent  was  then 
gradually  made  to  1,200  feet  by  7h.  20m.  ;  the  lamps  were 
being  lighted  over  London,  and  the  hum  of  the  city  was 
greatly  increasing  in  depth.  At  this  time  the  shouting  of 
the  people  below  who  saw  the  balloon  was  heard.  A  height 
of  between  1,500  feet  and  2,500  feet  was  maintained  till 
7h.  40m.,  the  temperature  varying  from  57°  to  54°,  and  dew 
point  about  47°.  The  river  looked  dull,  but  the  bridges  that 
spanned  it,  as  well  as  street  after  street,  as  they  were  lighted 
up,  and  the  miles  of  lights  sometimes  in  straight  lines,  some¬ 
times  winding  like  a  serpent,  or  in  some  places  forming  a 
constellation  at  some  place  of  amusement,  associated  as  this 
appearance  was  with  the  deep  sound,  or  rather  roar  of  the 
traflic  of  the  metropolis,  constituted  a  truly  remarkable  " 
scene.  For  some  time  Kennington  Oval  and  Millbank  Peni- 
tentiaiy  were  in  sight.  At  7h.  40m.  an  ascent  was  made 
beyond  the  clouds,  the  height  being  about  2,500  feet,  with  an 
air  temperature  of  53°,  and  dew  point  46°.  At  7h.  42m.  a 
height  of  3,500  feet  was  passed,  the  air  temperature  having 
fallen  to  51°,  and  dew  point  44|°.  At  7h.  47m.  one  mile  in 
height  was  reached,  and  the  air  temperature  was  45°,  and 
dew  point  42°.  It  was  very  dark  underneath,  but  light 
above  with  a  clear  sky.  The  ascent  was  continued  till  the 
clouds  were  far  below,  tinged  with  a  beautiful  red,  the  air 
temperature  had  fallen  to  43°,  and  soon  after  a  thick  fog 
came  on.  At  7h.  52m.  the  striking  of  a  clock  and  the 
tolling  of  a  bell  were  heard.  It  was  quite  dark  below.  At 
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8h.  5m.  the  clouds  were  £ar  below,  and  a  solemn  stillness 
reigned  around.  By  this  time  the  air  temperature  had 
increased  to  55°,  the  barometer  reading  twenty-three  inches. 
After  this  a  descent  was  made,  and  it  became  too  dark  to 
I’ead  the  instruments.  London  was  again  visible,  but  it 
looked  very  different  by  its  lights  ;  as  seen  through  the  mist 
it  had  the  appearance  of  a  vast  conflagration,  the  sky  being 
lit  up  for  miles.  Some  time  after  the  lowing  of  cattle  being 
heal'd,  thereby  indicating  that  London  was  passed,  a  descent 
was  made  to  examine  the  country.  It  is  in  the  management  of 
a  descent  under  circumstances  similar  to  these,  where  all  was 
dark,  that  the  skill  of  an  aeronaut  is  taxed  to  the  utmost ; 
however,  Mr.  Coxwell  proved  himself  perfectly  competent, 
the  balloon  rising  and  falling  at  his  will,  and  at  length 
descended  in  the  centre  of  a  field  at  Mill  Hill,  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  Hendon,  where  the  balloon  was  anchored  for  the 
night,  and  re-ascended  next  morning. 

Ascent  from  Mill  Hill,  near  Hendon,  August  21s<. 

By  half-past  4  a.m.  the  instruments  were  replaced,  and 
the  earth  was  again  left.  It  was  a  dull,  warm,  cloudy 
morning,  still  rather  dusk,  the  skycovered  with  ciiTo-stratus 
clouds.  The  air  temperature  nearly  61°,  dew  point  58^°. 
There  were  in  the  car  besides  Mr.  Coxwell  and  myself 
Captain  Percival,  of  the  Connaught  Rangers,  Mr.  Ingelow, 
and  my  son.  The  ascent  was  at  first  slow  j  at  4h.  38m.  a 
height  of  1,000  feet  was  reached,  the  air  temperature  being 
58°,  and  the  dew  point  52°.  At4h.  41m.  there  was,  a  break 
in  the  clouds  to  the  east,  with  gold  and  silver  lines  of  light. 
At  4h.  51m.  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  50°,  and  dew 
point  44°.  Scud  was  below,  and  cumuli  on  the  same  level, 
viz.,  3,500  feet ;  black  clouds  were  above,  and  the  mist  was 
creeping  along  the  ground.  At  4L  55m.  the  first  mile  was 
passed,  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  43°,  and  dew  point 
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41°;  clouds  were  entered  soon  after.  At  4h.  57m.  a  white 
mist  enveloped  the  balloon,  <kc.,  the  temperatures  of  the  air 
and  dew  point  were  alike,  indicating  complete  saturation. 
The  light  rapidly  increased,  and  giuduaHy  emerging  from  the 
dense  cloud  into  a  basin  surrounded  by  immense  black 
mountains  of  cloud  rising  far  above  us,  shortly  afterwards 
there  were  deep  ravines  of  grand  proportion  beneath  open  to 
the  view.  The  sky  immediately  over  head  was  dotted  with 
cirrus  clouds.  As  the  balloon  ascended,  the  tops  of  the 
mountain-like  clouds  were  observed  to  be  tinged  with  silver 
and  gold.  At  5h.  Im.  they  were  level  vdth  the  car,  and  the 
sun  appeared  flooding  with  golden  light  all  that  could  be  seen 
both  right  and  left  for  many  degrees,  tinting  with  orange  and 
silver  all  the  remaining  space.  It  was  a  glorious  sight.  By 
5h.  10m.  a  height  of  8,000  feet  had  been  attained,  and  the 
temperature  had  increased  to  37 and  dew  point  24f°. 
The  ascent  still  continued,  but  more  quickly,  as  the  sun’s 
rays  fell  upon  the  balloon,  each  instant  opening  to  view  deep 
ravines  and  a  wonderful  sea  of  clouds.  Here  arose  shining 
masses  of  cloud  in  mountain  ranges,  some  rising  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  the  plains  with  summits  of  dazzling  bright¬ 
ness,  some  pyramidal,  others  undulatory.  Nor  was  the 
scene  wanting  in  light  and  shade ;  each  large  mass  of  cloud 
cast  a  shadow,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  tints  and 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

By  5h.  16m.  a  height  of  two  miles  had  been  reached  ;  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  32°  F.,  and  dew  point  13° ;  the  air 
was  therefore  dry.  By  5h.  31m.  a  height  of  nearly  three  miles 
was  reached ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  23°,  and  of  the 
dew  jmint  minus  23°,  the  tempei-ature  decreasing  to  19°  by 
5h.  34m.  This  elevation  was  maintained  for  half  an  hour, 
during  which  time  the  temperature  increased  to  24°,  as  the 
sun’s  altitude  increased.  Shortly  after  six  o’clock  the  descent 
commenced ;  the  temperature  which  had  been  as  high  as  27° 
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Lad  decreased  to  23°.  At  6h.  13m.,  when  two  and  a  quarter 
miles  high,  a  train  was  heard ;  by  6h.  20m.,  when  two  miles 
high,  the  temperature  had  increased  to  39°,  and  the  dew 
point  to  19°  ;  at  this  time,  it  was  noticed  that  when  the  ear 
was  on  the  same  level  as  the  watch,  the  ticking  of  the  latter 
was  inaudible ;  but  when  the  ear  was  above  it  the  sound 
wa.s  greatly  increa.sed.  By  6h.  24m.  tlie  temperature  had 
increased  to  43° ;  that  of  the  dew  point  2 1°.  The  shadow 
of  the  balloon,  encircled  by  an  oval  of  prismatic  colour,  was 
here  very  vivid  and  distinct,  and  increased  in  vividness  till 
a  cloud  was  entered  at  6h.  29m.,  which  was  left  at  6h.  33m. 
The  earth  was  now  in  sight,  without  a  ray  of  sunlight  falling 
upon  it;  the  temperature  of  the  air  increased  to  56°  at 
1,000  feet,  and  to  62°  on  reaching  the  ground,  which  took 
place  very  gently  at  Dimton  Lodge,  near  Biggleswade,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Browulow. 

Ascent  from  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  ls<. 

The  wind  on  this  day  blew  from  the  E.N.E.  ;  the  sky  was 
almost  covered  with  cirro-stratus  clouds;  the  horizon  was 
moderately  clear.  The  ascent  took  place  at  4h.  40m.  p.m.  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  air  being  64°,  and  dew  point  51 
The  balloon  rose  to  the  height  of  half  a  mile  in  four 
minutes.  See  Diagram  II.,  showing  the  path  of  the  balloon. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  decreasing  to  51°,  and  of  the 
dew  point  to  45° ;  the  whole  course  of  the  river  from  its 
mouth  to  beyond  Richmond  was  now  in  sight.  At  5h.  31m., 
when  a  height  of  4,000  feet  was  attained,  clouds  were 
observed  forming  and  following  the  whole  course  of  the 
river,  from  the  Nore  up  to  beyond  the  higher  parts,  extend¬ 
ing  but  little  beyond  its  sides,  keeping  parallel  to  it,  and 
following  all  its  windings  and  bendings.  The  Astronomer 
Royal  has  often  seen  this  phenomenon  over  the  part  of  the 
river  commanded  by  the  Royal  Observatory,  but  it  was 
scarcely  expected  that  clouds  throughout  its  whole  course 
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would  have  formed  so  simultaneously  and  uniformly.  On 
referring  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  it  was  found  to  be  just 
high  water  at  London  Bridge,  connecting  the  formation  with 
the  warm  water  from  the  sea. 

After  5L  40m.  the  clouds  near  the  balloon  were  all  below, 
excepting  the  uniform  stratus  above,  which  were  never 
approached  ;  and  it  was  noted  that  the  upper  surface  of  the 
lower  clouds  were  bluish  white,  the  middle  the  pure  white  of 
the  cumulus,  and  the  lower  a  blackish  white,  and  from  which 
rain  was  falling,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  all  the  afternoon. 
A  descent  was  made  to  1,300  feet,  still  keeping  above  the 
clouds.  An  ascent  was  then  made  to  3,000  feet,  and  rain 
commenced  falling  on  the  balloon ;  no  difference  of  tempera¬ 
ture  from  64°  was  observed.  The  falling  rain  equalizing 
the  temperature,  the  balloon  began  to  descend,  and  fell  at 
6h.  15m.,  near  Woking,  in  Surrey.  The  evening  being  very 
luipromising,  and  rain  still  falling,  it  was  thought  unad- 
\dsable  to  keep  the  gas  in  the  balloon  all  night  for  the 
attempt  at  a  high  morning  ascent. 

Ascent  from  Wolverhampton  on  September  5th, 

This  ascent  had  been  delayed  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weather.  It  commenced  at  Ih.  3m.  p.m.,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  being  69°,  and  the  dew  point  48° ; 
at  the  height  of  one  mUe  it  was  41°,  and  dewpoint  38°; 
shoidly  afterwards  clouds  were  entered  of  about  1,100  feet  in 
thickness.  Upon  emerging  from  them  at  Ih.  17m.,  I  tried  to 
take  a  view  of  their  surface  with  the  camera,  but  the  balloon 
was  ascending  too  rapidly,  and  spirating  too  quickly  to 
enable  me  to  do  so.  All  that  would  have  been  necessary 
would  have  been  a  momentary  exposure,  as  the  flood  of  light 
was  so  gieat,  and  the  dry  plates  with  which  I  had  been 
furnished  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris  so  sensitive.  The  height  of 
two  miles  was  reached  by  Ih.  21m.  The  temperature  of  the 
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air  had  fallen  to  32°,  and  the  dew  point  to  26°.  The  third 
mile  was  passed  at  IL  28m.,  with  an  air  temperature  of  18°, 
and  dew  point  13°. 

The  fourth  mile  was  passed  at  Ih.  39m.,  with  an  air 
temperatiu^  of  8°  6,  dew  point  minus  6° ;  and  the  fifth 
about  ten  minutes  later,  with  an  air  temperature  minus  5°, 
and  dew  point  minus  36°, 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  experienced  no  particular  incon¬ 
venience  :  when  at  the  height  of  26,000  feet  I  could  not  see 
the  fine  column  of  ^mercury  in  the  tube,  then  the  fine 
divisions  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument  became  invisible. 
At  this  time  I  asked  Mr.  Coxwell  to  help  me  to  read  the 
instruments,  as  I  experienced  a  difficulty  in  seeing  them. 
In  consequence  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  balloon,  which 
had  continued  without  ceasing  since  the  earth  was  left,  the 
valve  line  had  become  twisted,  and  he  had  to  leave  the  car 
and  mount  into  the  ring  above  to  adjust  it.  At  this  time  I 
had  no  suspicion  of  other  than  temporary  inconvenience  in 
seeing.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  laid  my  arm  upon  the  table 
possessed  of  its  full  vigour,  and  on  being  desirous  of  using  it 
I  found  it  powerless, — it  must  have  lost  its  power  momen¬ 
tarily.  I  tided  to  move  the  other  arm,  and  found  it  to  be 
pow'erless  also.  I  then  tried  to  shake  myself,  and  succeeded 
in  shaking  my  body.  I  seemed  to  have  no  legs ;  I  could 
only  shake  my  body.  I  then  looked  at  the  barometer,  and 
whilst  doing  so,  my  head  fell  on  my  left  shoulder.  I 
struggled,  and  shook  my  body  again,  but  could  not  move  my 
arms.  I  got  my  head  upright,  but  for  an  instant  only, 
when  it  fell  on  my  right  shoulder,  and  then  I  fell  backwards, 
my  back  resting  against  the  side  of  the  car,  and  my  head  on 
its  edge  ;  in  this  position  my  eyes  were  directed  .towards 
Mr.  Coxwell  in  the  ring.  When  I  shook  my  body  I 
seemed  to  have  full  power  over  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and 
considerable  power  over  those  of  the  neck,  but  none  over 
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my  limbs ;  iu  fact,  I  seemed  to  have  none.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  arms,  all  muscular  power  was  lost  in  an  instant 
from  my  back  and  neck.  I  dimly  saw  Mr.  Coxwell 
in  the  ring,  and  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  could  not  do 
so ;  when  in  an  instant  intense  black  darkness  came, — 
the  optic  nerve  lost  power  suddenly.  I  was  still  conscious, 
with  as  active  a  brain  as  at  the  present  moment’ whilst 
writing  this.  I  thought  I  had  been  seized  with  asphyxia, 
and  that  I  should  experience  no  more,  as  death  would  come, 
\mless  we  speedily  descended  ;  other  thoughts  were  actively 
entering  my  mind,  when,  like  every  other  symptom,  I 
suddenly  became  uncomscious,  as  going  to  sleep.  I  caimot 
tell  anytliing  about  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  perfect  silence 
of  the  regions  six  miles  from  the  earth — and  at  this  time  we 
were  between  six  and  seven  miles  high — is  such  that  no  sound 
reaches  the  ear. 

My  last  observation  was  made  at  29,000  feet,  about  Ih. 
54m.  I  suppose  two  or  three  minutes  fully  were  occupied 
between  my  eyes  becoming  insensible  to  seeing  fine  divisions 
and  Ih.  54m.,  and  then  that  two  or  three  minutes  more 
passed  till  I  was  insensible,  therefore  I  think  this  took 
place  about  Ih.  56m  or  Ih.  57m.  Whilst  powerless  1 
heard  the  words,  “  temperature  ”  and  “  observation,”  and  I 
knew  Mr.  Coxwell  was  in  the  car,  and  speaking  to  me,  and 
endeavouring  to  arouse  me, — therefore  consciousness  and 
hearing  had  returned.  I  then  heard  him  speak  more  em¬ 
phatically,  but  I  could  not  see,  speak,  or  move.  Then  I  heard 
him  again  say,  “Do,  try  now,  do.”  Then  I  saw  the  instru¬ 
ments  dimly,  then  Mr.  Coxwell,  and  very  shortly  saw^ 
clearly.  I  rose  in  my  seat,  and  looked  round,  as  though 
waking  from  sleep,  and  said  to  Mr.  Coxwell,  “  I  have  been 
insensible;”  and  he  said,  “You  have,  and  I,  too,  very 
nearly.”  I  then  drew  up  my  legs,  which  had  been  extended 
out  before  me,  and  took  a  pencil  in  my  hand  to  begin 
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observations.  Mr.  Coxwell  told  me  that  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  hands,  which  were  black,  and  I  poured  brandy  over 
tliem. 

I  resumed  my  observations  at  2h.  7m.  I  suppose  throe 
or  four  minutes  were  occupied  from  the  time  of  my  hearing 
the  words  “  temperature”  and  “  observation”  till  I  began  to 
observe ;  if  so,  then  returning  consciousness  came  at  2h.  4m., 
and  this  gives  about  seven  minutes  for  total  insensibility. 

Mr.  Coxwell  told  me  that  on  coming  from  the  ring  he 
thought  for  a  moment  I  had  laid  back  to  rest  myself;  that  he 
spoke  to  me  without  eliciting  a  reply ;  that  he  then  noticed 
that  my  legs  projected  and  my  arms  hung  down  by  my  side; 
that  my  countenance  was  serene  and  placid,  without  the 
earnestness  and  anxiety  he  had  noticed  before  going  into  the 
ring,  and  then  it  struck  him  I  was  insensible.  He  wished 
then  to  approach  me,  but  could  not,  and  he  felt  insensibility 
coming  over  himself,  that  he  became  anxious  to  open  the 
valve,  but  in  consequence  of  having  lost  the  use  of  his  hands 
he  could  not,  and  ultimately  did  so  by  seizing  the  cord  with 
his  teeth,  and  dipping  his  head  two  or  three  times. 

No  inconvenience  followed  this  insensibility,  and  when 
we  dropped,  it  was  in  a  country  where  no  conveyance  of  any 
kind  could  be  obtained,  so  that  we  had  to  walk  between  seven 
and  eight  miles. 

In  descending,  when  we  arrived  at  the  height  of  12,000 
feet,  the  temperature  had  risen  to  26^°,  and  the  dew  point 
to  2° ;  at5 ,500  feet  it  had  risen  to  47°,  and  the  dew  jmint 
to  21|°,  and  to  57^°  on  the  ground.  The  descent  was  at 
first  very  rapid  ;  we  passed  downwards  three  miles  in  nine 
minutes ;  the  balloon’s  career  was  then  checked,  and  finally 
came  down  on  a  spot  in  the  centre  of  a  large  grass  field 
belonging  to  Mr.  Kersall,  at  Cold  Weston,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  from  Ludlow.  On  descending,  a  number  of  country 
people  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  field,  like  a  flock  of  frightened 
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sheep,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  good  deal  of  coaxing  in 
very  plain  English  that  any  one,  excepting  Mr.  Kei-sall, 
would  approach  us.  The  country  people  seemed  to  think 
we  were  not  mortal 

The  path  of  the  balloon  on  this  day  is  shown  in  Diagram  III. 
by  the  continuous  black  line;  and  the  supposed  path  after  my 
inability  to  observe,  by  the  dotted  line  in  continuation. 

The  numbers  engraved  above  24,000  feet,  viz.,  2 
and  5  on  the  ascending,  and  2  on  the  descending  line, 
should  have  had  the  sign  ( — )  before  them,  to  show  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  at  these  points  was  below 
zero  by  these  amounts. 

At  the  time  of  ceasing  observations,  the  ascent  was  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  feet  per  minute ;  and  on  resuming  ob¬ 
servations,  the  descent  was  at  the  rate  of  2,000  feet  per 
minute.  These  two  positions  must  be  connected,  having 
relation  to  the  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between 
them,  and  can  scarcely  be  so  connected  at  a  point  less  than 
36,000  or  37,000  feet.  Again,  a  very  delicate  minimum 
thermometer  was  found  to  I'ead  minus  12°,  and  this  i^eading 
would  indicate  an  elevation  exceeding  36,000  feet.  Mr. 
Coxwell,  when  not  at  the  extreme  height,  noticed  that 
the  centre  of  the  aneroid  barometer,  its  blue  hand,  and 
a  rope  attached  to  the  car,  were  in  the  same  straight 
line ;  and  if  so,  the  reading  must  have  been  between 
7  and  8  inches,  and  leads  to  a  height  of  about  36,000 
feet.  From  all  these  independent  determinations  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  balloon  attained  the  great 
altitude  of  seven  miles,  the  greatest  ever  reached. 

In  this  ascent  six  pigeons  were  taken  up ;  one  was  thrown 
out  at  three  miles ;  it  extended  its  wings,  and  dropped  as  a 
piece  of  paper;  a  second  at  four  miles,  and  it  flew  with 
vigour ;  a  third  between  four  and  five  miles,  and  it  fell  down¬ 
wards;  a  fourth  was  thrown  out  at  four  miles  on  descending^ 
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aud  it  alighted  on  the  top  of  the  balloon ;  two  were  brought 
to  the  ground,  one  was  dead,  and  the  other  was  ill,  but 
recovered  so  as  to  fly  away  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ascent  on  September  8<A  from  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  sky  was  for  the  most  paii;  obscured  by  clouds. 
The  ascent  took  place  at  4h.  47ni.  28s.,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  being  67°,  and  the  dew  point  61°.  At  4h. 
52in.  the  height  of  half  a  mile  was  reached,  with  a 
temperature  of  59”,  and  dew  point  54°;  at  4L  55m. 
clouds  were  entered,  but  not  passed;  the  temperature 
fell  to  51^°,  and  dew  point  to  49°  at  4,300  feet.  An 
ascent  was  then  made  to  4,800,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  fell  to  50^°,  and  the  dew  point  to  48°,  but  still 
in  the  clouds ;  and  then  a  descent  to  3,300  feet,  passing 
out  of  the  clouds,  downwards  at  5h.  Im.,  with  an  air 
temperature  of  52°,  dew  point  50°.  An  ascent  was  then 
made,  and  the  clouds  reached  at  4,200  feet,  and  with 
the  same  temperature ;  the  clouds  were  left  at  4,500  feet, 
emerging  into  a  basin  with  a  blue  sky  above,  the  sun 
shone  beautifully,  the  balloon  rose  quickly,  and  the  tem- 
peratui’e  increased  from  51°,  on  leaving  the  cloud,  to  57°, 
at  the  height  of  a  mile,  and  to  60°  at  5,400,  the  dew 
point  temperature  being  40°.  A  descent  was  made, 
and  the  clouds  entered  at  5,000  feet,  with  a  temperature 
of  51°,  dew  point  45°,  and  left  at  4,400  feet  The 
temperature  then  rose  to  61°,  and  the  dew  point  60°,  at  the 
height  of  800  feet.  At  this  time  the  Thames  was  crossed  at 
Gravesend,  the  passage  across  occupying.  121  seconds.  An 
ascent  of  half  a  mile  then  took  place,  and  Tilbury  Fort  was 
pas.sod  at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  The  descent  took  jdiico 
four  miles  from  the  Fort  at  6h.  10m.  p.m. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS. 

On  looking  over  the  diagrams  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
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in  no  instance  has  the  temperature  of  the  air  decreased 
uniformly  with  the  increase  of  height.  That,  in  fact,  the 
decrease  in  the  first  mile  is  double  of  that  in  the  second,  and 
nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the  change  of  temperature  in 
the  fifth  mile. 

The  distribution  of  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  is  no 
less  remarkable.  If  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point  be 
followed  on  the  diagrams,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  leaving  the 
earth  it  decreases  less  rapidly  than  the  temperature,  so  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  temperatures  becomes  less  and 
less  till  the  vapour  or  cloud  plane  is  reached,  when  they  are 
usually  together,  and  always  most  nearly  approach  each 
other,  and  this  point  Ls  usually  at  about  the  height  of  one 
mile.  That  on  leaving  the  upper  surfaces  of  cloud,  the  dew 
point  decreases  more  rapidly  than  the  air,  and  at  the 
extreme  high  stations  the  difference  between  the  two  tem¬ 
peratures  is  wonderfully  great,  indicating  an  extraordinary 
dcgi-ee  of  dryness,  and  an  almost  entire  absence  of  water. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  presence  of  cirrus*  clouds  far 
above  this  dry  region,  apparently  as  much  above  as  when 
viewed  from  the  earth,  is  very  remarkable,  and  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  not  conqwsed  of  water. 

Electrical  State  of  the  Atmosphere. 

In  the  ascent  on  July  17,  the  air  was  found  to  be  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  becoming  less  in  amount  with 
increased  elevation,  till  at  the  height  of  23,000  feet  the 
amount  was  too  small  to  measure.  It  is  impos.sible  to  say 
whether  at  higher  elevations  there  would  have  been  no 
electricity,  or  whether  it  woidd  have  changed  to  negative. 

*  Cirrus  clouds  are  those  at  the  highest  elevation  ;  they  seem  to 
be  for  the  most  part  motionless;  they  are  the  earliest  appearance 
after  serene  weather ;  they  are  fibrous  in  appearance,  and  increase  in 
all  directions. 
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Time  of  Vibration  of  a  Magnet. 

Tlie  general  result  of  all  the  experiments  is,  that  the 
magnet  vibrates  in  somewhat  a  longer  interv’al  of  time  at 
higher  elevations  than  on  the  earth.  Tliis  result  is  contrary 
to  that  found  by  Gay  Lussac  in  1804. 

On  the  Propagation  of  Sound. 

On  July  17,  when  at  the  distance  of  11,800  feet  above  the 
earth,  a  band  was  heard  playing. 

On  July  30,  at  5,450  feet,  a  gun  was  heaixi  with  a  sharp 
sound,  then  a  drum  beating,  and  then  a 
band  was  heard. 

On  Aug.  18,  at  4,500  feet,  the  shouting  of  people  M^as 
heard. 

At  18,000  feet,  a  clap  of  thunder. 

At  22,000  feet,  a  clap  of  loud  thunder. 

On  Aug.  20,  at  4,000  feet,  heard  shouts  of  peojde. 

4,300,  railway  whistle. 

3,500,  bell  tolling. 

2.200,  shouting  of  people. 

3,700,  church  clock  strike. 

On  Aug.  21,  at  4,900,  a  railway  train  was  heard. 

8.200,  a  gun  was  heard. 

3,500,  heard  people  shouting  below. 

On  Sept.  5,  0,730  feet  ascending,  heard  the  report  of  a 
gun. 

10,070  feet  descending,  heard  the  report  of  a 
gun. 

On  Sept.  8,  3,300  feet,  heard  shouting  of  people. 

In  these  results  we  learn  that  different  notes  and  sounds 
pass  more  readily  through  the  air  than  others.  A  dog  bark¬ 
ing  has  been  heard  at  the  height  of  two  miles,  a  multitude 
of  people  shouting  not  more  than  4,500  feet.  On  August  15, 
we  heard  at  three  different  times,  that  in  my  notes  to  tlie 
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observations  I  have  called  claps  of  thunder,  but  I  also  re¬ 
marked  at  these  times  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
clouds  below  us  failed  to  discern  any  thunder  cloud.  An 
inquiry  afterwards  as  to  the  fact  of  thunder  having  been 
heard  on  the  earth  at  these  times,  we  found  none  had  been, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  sounds  we  heard  might  have 
proceeded  from  Birmingham,  where  guns  were  being  proved 
on  that  day.  It  is  possible  this  suggestion  may  be  correct. 

Physiological  Observations. 

On  July  17,  before  starting  from  Wolverhampton,  at  my 
request  Mr.  Coxwell  took  the  number  of  his  pulsations,  and 
found  7  4  in  one  minute.  My  pulsations  were  7 6  in  one 
minute.  At  the  height  of  1 7,000  feet,  mine  had  increased  to 
100,  and  Mr.  Coxwell’s  to  84.  On  the  ground,  the  number 
of  both  our  pulsations  was  7  6. 

On  August  18,  the  number  of  our  pulsations  were  both 
76  before  leaving.  At  the  height  of  22,000  feet  mine  had 
increased  to  100,  and  Mr.  Coxwell’s  to  98  ;  and  afterwards, 
at  a  higher  elevation,  Mr.  Coxwell’s  number  was  110,  and 
mine  was  107. 

On  August  21,  in  the  morning  ascent,  no  observations 
were  taken  of  pulsations  before  leaving.  At  the  height  of 
1,000  feet  the  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

Mr.  Coxwell  .  .  .  95  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Ingelow  .  .  .80  „ 

Capt.  Percival  .  .  .90  „ 

At  11,000  feet 

Mr.  Coxwell  .  .  .  90  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Ingelow  .  .  .  100  „ 

Capt.  Percival  .  .  .88  „ 

Mr.  Glaisher  .  .  .88  „ 

My  son,  13  years  of  age  .  89  „ 
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At  14,000  feet  the  following  were  the  results  : — 


Mr.  Coxwell 

.  94 

in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Glaisher 

.  98 

Mr.  Ingelow 

.  112 

Capt  Percival  . 

.  78 

>9 

Master  Glaisher . 

.  89 

99 

The  pulsations  of  Captain  Percival  were  so  weak  that  he 
could  scarcely  count  them,  while  those  of  Mr.  Coxwell,  he 
considers,  had  increased  in  strength.' 

These  results  show  that  the  effects  of  diminished  pressure 
exercise  a  very  different  influence  upon  different  individuals, 
dejjending  probably  upon  temperament  and  organization. 

In  the  ascent  on  July  17,  at  the  height  of  19,000  feet,  the 
hands  and  lips  were  noted  as  dark  bluish — not  the  face.  At 
the  height  of  four  miles,  the  palpitations  of  the  heart  were 
audible,  and  the  breathing  was  affected;  and  at  higher 
elevations  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  respira¬ 
tion. 

On  August  18,  the  hands  and  face  were  blue  at  the  height 
of  23,000  feet. 

On  September  5,  at  the  height  of  about  29,000  feet,  I 
became  unconscious,  and  at  the  height  of  about  35,000  feet, 
Mr.  Coxwell  lost  the  use  of  his  hands.  At  the  height  of 
about  29,000  feet  I  began  to  recover,  and  resumed  observa¬ 
tions  at  the  height  of  25,000  feet. 

From  these  re.sults  it  would  seem  that  the  effect  of  high 
elevation  is  different  upon  the  same  individual  at  different 
times. 


GENERAL  RESULTS. 

That  the  temperature  of  the  air  does  not  decrease  uniformly 
with  increase  of  elevation  above  the  earth’s  surface,  and  that 
consequently  the  theory  of  a  decrease  of  1°  in  300  feet  must 
be  abandoned.  In  fact,  more  than  1°  declines  in  the  first 
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100  feet,  when  the  sky  is  clear;  and  not  so  much  as  1°  in  1,000 
feet  at  heights  exceeding  five  miles.  Tliese  experiments  are 
the  fii’st  to  give  any  definite  information  upon  this  point ; 
more  experiments  are  required  to  settle  the  question 
definitely,  but  the  efiects  of  this  result  upon  the  laws  of 
refraction  will  be  great ;  all  the  determinations  of  my  eleva¬ 
tion  in  the  balloon  must  be  erroneous  to  some  extent,  for  it 
has  never  happened  that  the  mean  of  the  extremities  has 
given  the  mean  of  the  whole  column  of  air  ;  and  the  results 
are  faulty  in  proportion  to  the  height.  This  result  is  most 
important ;  it  could  never  have  been  ascertainetl  by  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  earth,  and  its  ascertainment  is  worth  far  more 
tlian  the  risk  I  have  run. 

The  humidity  of  the  air  was  found  to  decrease  with  the 
height  in  a  wonderfully  decreasing  ratio,  till  at  heights 
exceeding  five  miles  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere  was  found  to  be  very  small  indeed. 

That  an  aneroid  barometer  can  be  made  to  read  correctly, 
certainly  to  the  fiist  place,  and  probably  to  the  second 
place  of  decimals,  to  a  pres.sure  as  low  as  seven  inches. 

That  a  diy  and  wet  bulb  thermometer  can  be  used  eflec- 
tively  iq)  to  any  height  on  the  earth’s  surface  w’here  man 
can  be  located. 

That  we  now  can  answer  the  question  I  put  on  my  open¬ 
ing  remarks,  that  the  balloon  does  afford  a  means  of  solving 
with  advantage  many  delicate  questions  in  physics ;  that 
delicate  and  accurate  observations  can  be  made  there  ;  that 
the  observations  can  be  made  with  tolerable  safety  to  the 
obseiu'er. 

I'hese  answers,  however,  must  be  considered  to  apply  to 
heights  less  than  three  miles,  to  which  height  a  person  may 
go  posse.s.sed  of  ordinaiy  self-])ossession,  but  at  heights 
approaching  to  four  miles  the  observations  cannot  be  made 
so  well,  because  of  the  personal  distress  of  the  observer,  and 
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no  man,  I  think,  affected  by  heart  disease  or  pulmonary 
complaints  should  attempt  such  a  distance  from  the  earth. 

That  on  approaching  to  five  miles  high,  it  requires  the 
exercise  of  a  strong  will  to  take  any  observations  at  all. 

In  all  these  remarks  I  am  presuming  that  the  balloon  is 
properly  handled.  For  myself,  it  has  been  most  fortunate 
tiiat  Mr.  Coxwell,  who  came  to  us  in  our  hour  of  need,  and 
offered  to  construct  the  balloon  at  his  own  expense,  has  had 
its  care.  He  had  had  the  expei’ience  of  more  than  four 
hundred  a.scents ;  he  has  well  studied  natural  philosophy, 
and  is  well  conveisant  with  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  the  management  of  a  balloon.  He  is  possessed  of  a  ready 
resource,  peidect  self-possession,  and  these  several  qualifica¬ 
tions  at  once  gave  me  full  confidence  in  him,  and  left  my 
mind  free  to  do  my  work. 

FINAL  REMARKS. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  committee 
of  this  Association  would  desire  that  I  should  say  a  few 
words  to  you,  based  upon  my  experience  through  life,  so  far 
as  they  would  probably  be  of  advantage  to  you.  First,  I 
will  venture  a  remark  tliat  it  is  most,  prejudicial  that  young 
men  shoidd  consider  their  education  ended  on  leaving  school. 
The  information  they  have  received  from  their  tutoi’s  should 
have  prepared  them  to  help  themselves,  and  on  this  self-help, 
self-education,  self-training,  much  of  the  character  of  every 
man  is  dependent,  and  prepares  him  to  overcome  difficulties 
which  he  must  encounter  in  life,  and  to  which  he  would 
inevitably  succumb  if  always  dependent  upon  others.  A 
teacher  esrn  only  tell  his  pu])il  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 
He  can  only  give  simple  and  elementary  principles,  with  the 
view  of  placing  his  pupil  in  a  position  to  cultivate  himself, 
by  his  own  exertions,  a  better  acquaintance  with  those 
branches  of  knowledge  or  science  which  may  relate  to  his 
special  avocations  or  desires. 

E 
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5Iany  young  men  depend  too  much  upon  natural  abilities 
for  success,  and  many  have  too  little  confidence  in  their  own 
powers.  All  should  know  that  the  power  of  a  man’s  mind 
is  not  solely  dependent  upon  his  ability,  but  that  his  real 
momentum  is  the  product  of  his  talents  multiplied  into  his 
industry.  Great  talents  without  indastry  must  yield  to 
moderate  talents  combined  with  industry. 

If  you  wish  to  be  able  to  overcome  difficulties  as  they  meet 
you  in  life,  (and  the  mind  experiences  great  pleasure  in 
overcoming  them,)  you  must  train  yourselves  to  conquer 
them  in  your  studies  whilst  young ;  and  one  great  means  to 
this  end  is  by  training  yourselves,  so  as  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
centrate  all  your  thoughts  and  all  your  energies  upon  the 
work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  not  allowing  a  single  stray 
thought  to  enter  your  mind  foreign  to  your  duty.  If  you 
fail  to  conquer  vagrant  thoughts  in  youth,  when  you  are 
older  you  will  not  be  able  to  exclude  them,  and  you  will  be 
unable  to  do  many  things  which  otherwise  you  might  per- 
foiTu  with  credit  to  yourself  and  benefit  to  mankind. 

This  training  of  the  mind  to  self-control  is  much  aided  by 
a  course  of  reading  in  mathematics.  Many  young  men  say 
they  have  no  head  for  mathematics  •,  but  they  discipline  the 
mind  well;  their  study  aids  the  power  of  thinking,  and  they 
are  the  only  portal  to  investigations  in  science. 

There  are  two  words  I  very  strongly  advise  you  to  exclude, 
or  very  nearly  so,  from  your  vocabulary ;  they  are  the  words 
impossible  and  impracticable.  If  I  may  refer  to  myself 
again,  I  would  say  it  is  the  power  I  possess  of  concentrating 
my  thoughts  in  the  work  in  which  I  may  be  engaged,  and 
the  all  but  exclusion  of  the  two  words  I  have  mentioned, 
which  has  enabled  me  to  add  to  the  general  store  of  know¬ 
ledge  the  facts  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  detailing  to  you 
this  evening ;  and  each  step  in  this  direction,  as  it  brings  us 
nearer  to  first  principles,  opens  out  to  our  view  the  prospect 
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of  a  witler  spread  of  science,  and  an  increase  of  the  sphere  of 
its  usefulness. 

It  is  this  feeling  which  has  caused  me  to  dwell  thus 
strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  self-training,  leading  to  self- 
control.  I  strongly  advise  you  to  work  with  zeal.  I  know  that 
you  have  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  self-improvement  and 
in  self-examination,  and  that  one  of  them  is  that  all  classes 
about  London,  without  exception,  are  engaged  a  greater 
number  of  houi*s  every  day  than  residents  in  the  country, 
and  that  therefore  in  periodic  examinations  they  have  some 
advantage  over  you ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  residence  in 
or  near  London  offers  many  advantages  denied  to  those  far 
from  the  mctroi)olis.  Every  difficulty  you  overcome  will 
prepare  you  to  conquer  the  next  with  more  facility;  and 
bear  in  mind  that  you  have  every  incentive  to  exertion,  for 
in  these  days  of  open  scholarships  and  civil  service  examina¬ 
tion  there  is  nothing  to  keep  a  man  down  but  his  own  want 
of  capacity  or  his  want  of  industry. 

Your  period  of  life  is  a  critical  one,  and  besides  the  dan¬ 
gers  always  incident  to  the  period  of  youth,  there  is  a  great 
danger  at  the  present  time  of  forming  erroneous  ideas  on 
religious  subjects.  As  this  Association  has  been  formed  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  members,  and  the  increase  of  their 
religious  activities  amongst  their  companions,  by  joining  it 
you  will  be  protected  from  many  evils  which  otherwise  would 
assail  you,  and  be  aided  in  accomplishing  much  good.  Every 
one  of  you  has  some  abilities  given  to  you  by  God  for  good 
works;  let,  then,  your  talents  be  rendered  productive  by 
your  industry,  and  be  devoted  to  efforts  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  be 
true  to  yourselves,  to  your  friends,  to  society,  and  to  God. 


A  LECTURE 

BY 

The  Rev.  Richaed  Roberts. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  BEING. 


Everything  bas  a  purpose.  Nothing  high  or  low, 
nothing  great  or  small,  nothing  animate  or  inanimate, 
nothing  in  heaven  or  earth,  or  under  the  earth,  exists  with¬ 
out  a  purpose.  Tlie  universe  is  the  offspring  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  mind,  everywhere  bearing  indications  of  design.  The 
tiny  insect,  rendered  visible  only  by  the  action  of  the 
microscope,  displays  as  much  design  as  the  leviathan  of  the 
deep  or  the  elephant  of  the  forest  with  their  more  ponderous 
forms.  Skill,  wisdom,  and  purpose  are  as  much  developed 
in  the  construction  of  the  vital  organs  of  the  small  as  those 
of  the  great.  Owing  to  the  contractedness  of  the  human 
intellect,  we  may  not  be  able  in  all  things  to  discover  or 
comprehend  the  Divine  purpose.  To  compass  this  would 
require  something  more  than  the  finite  comprehension  of  the 
creature,  even  the  infinite  comprehension  of  the  Creator 
Himself.  There  is  a  limit — there  must  be  a  limit  to  all 
human  inquiry,  because  there  is  a  limit  to  all  creature 
capacity.  However  much  we  may  now  be  perplexed  and 
mastered  by  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable  in  the  works 
and  ways  of  the  Infinite  One,  of  this  one  thing  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  He  who  possesses  boundless  wisdom  and 
inexhaustible  energy,  cannot,  in  harmony  with  His  own 
character,  do  a  pnrposeless  thing.  A  reason  exists  in  the 
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Divine  mind  for  everything  that  the  Divine  power  has  ever 
done.  Every  star,  every  animal,  every  plant,  every  atom 
lias  its  own  appropriate  place  and  its  own  individual  mission. 
Tliere  are  reasons  in  the  Divine  mind  why  so  many  stars 
exist,  and  no  more ;  why  there  are  so  many  grains  of  sand  on 
ocean’s  shore,  and  no  more  or  no  less  ;  why  that  star  should 
be  where  it  is,  and  not  elsewhere ;  why  this  atom  of  matter 
should  be  here,  and  not  at  the  antipodes.  Our  feeble  minds 
may  be  confused  and  confounded  by  the  vastness  of  such 
contemplations,  but  tliey  must  be  clear  and  intelligible  to 
the  infinite  mind  of  Him  who  created  and  constructed  them 
all,  and  who  gave  to  each  both  its  place  and  its  mission. 

Again,  every  created  thing  has  a  purpose  worthy  of  itself 
— of  its  capacities  and  possibilities.  It  would  have  been  a 
reflection  on  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  AiiiAcer  to  have 
formed  a  great  object  for  an  insignificant  purpose.  To  have 
formed  one  of  those  stupendous  worlds  which  float  in  sjiace, 
simply  that  it  might  be  a  sparkling  gem  to  deck  the  firma¬ 
ment,  or  for  human  eyes  to  gaze  upon,  would  seem  to  be  a 
■waste  of  material  and  a  needless  expenditure  of  creative 
energy.  There  would  have  been  no  proportion  between  the 
thing  done  and  the  puq)ose  for  which  it  was  done.  But 
that  vast  system  occupies  its  position  in  the  heavens  for  a 
higher  purpose  than  that  of  embellishing  the  sky,  or  that  of 
shedding,  from  its  far-off  home,  a  few  faint  gleams  on  us 
below.  Science  proves  that  it  is  connected  with  other  globes 
and  systems,  and  may  give  laws  to  them  ;  that  it  is  a  link 
in  a  chain  of  worlds,  which,  if  snapped,  might  be  sufiicient 
to  dissolve  the  universe.  In  all  the  Divine  workmanship 
there  is  harmony  between  the  thing  made  and  the  purpo.se 
for  which  it  is  made.  The  nobler  the  being  the  nobler  the 
purpose.  The  lower  form  of  existences  subserve  the  higher. 
The  vegetable  form  subserves  the  animal ;  the  animal  sub¬ 
serves  the  mental ;  the  mental  subserves  the  spiritual 
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Animal  life  is  superior  to  the  vegetable,  the  intellectual  is 
superior  to  the  animal,  but  the  spiritual  js  superior  to 
them  all. 

If,  then,  it  be  true  that  every  created  thing  has  an  object, 
a  purpose — a  purpose  commensurate  with  its  capacities — is 
man  exempt  from  this  law  1  Is  he  the  only  exception  1 
He  ranks  higher  than  all  other  visible  things.  He  is 
capable  of  moral  action,  of  mental  activities,  of  spiritual 
prerogatives — of  knowing,  loving,  serring,  enjoying,  and  even 
of  resembling  God.  He  is  capable  of  deep  depravity  or 
exalted  purity,  of  high  and  endless  joy  or  of  profound  and 
endless  wi-etchedness.  He  may  be  made  to  thrill  with 
ecstasy  or  with  agony.  He  may  become  a  demon  or  an 
angel.  Is  this  being  of  wondrous  capacities,  of  fearful  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  victim  of  chance  or  the  sport  of  accident  1  Is 
he  an  independent,  isolated  thing,  without  any  bond  of 
union  to  link  him  to  God,  to  the  purposes  of  God,  and  to  the 
laws  which  control  the  universe  1  Is  he  who  is  the  greatest 
of  all  terrestrial  things  to  become  the  least  of  all  by  living 
without  a  purpose  1  No.  This  cannot  be,  this  must  not  be, 
for  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 
There  must  be  a  purpose  ;  there  is  a  purpose.  Nothing  Ls 
made  in  vain.  Nothing  exists  simply  for  the  sake  of 
existence.  There  must  be  some  higher  end,  some  nobler 
design. 

There  are  many  mighty  minds,  with  a  zeal  amounting  to 
a  passion,  who  give  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  other  existences,  while  they  leave  the  problem  of  their 
own  existence  untouched  and  unheeded.  They  will  put  tho 
“why”  or  the  “wherefore”  in  relation  to  other  things,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  put  it  in  relation  to  themselves.  Passing  by 
as  of  no  moment  the  mystery  of  their  own  existence,  they 
will  ask.  Why  is  the  earth  i-ound  ?  Why  does  it  revolve 
around  the  sun  1  Why  is  it  visited  with  alternate  heat  and 
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cold,  summer  and  winter,  storm  and  calm  t  Why  do  rivers 
flow  and  showers  fall  ?  Why  do  suns  shine  and  valleys 
smile  with  luxuriance  1  Why  do  oceans  heave  and  roll 
with  restless  activity  1  Why  do  snow-capped  hills  lift  their 
silvered  and  imperial  heads  to  heaven  ?  Why  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  all  mateiial  bodies  toward  the  earth  1  Many  of 
these  questions  are  important,  and  all  of  them  are  deeply 
interesting,  opening  out  vast  and  delightful  fields  of  contem¬ 
plation.  We  have  no  wish  to  disparage  or  to  sjxjak  lightly 
of  the  great  questions  relating  to  science  and  philosophy ; 
we  are  nevertheless  bold  to  affirm,  that  there  is  .another 
question  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  you  and  me. 
Why  am  1 1  Why  have  I  place  in  this  world  1  Why  am  I 
po8.sc.ssed  of  being  ?  Why  am  I  endowed  with  an  existence 
superior  to  everything  else  around  me  ?  I  am  not  here  by 
my  own  act.  I  am  not  here  by  my  own  choice.  I  have 
been  brought  into  existence  without  the  concurrence  of  my 
own  will.  He  who  gave  me  my  existence.  He  who  formed 
and  fashioned  me,  had  a  purjjose.  He  who  made  me  what  I 
am — a  strange  complication  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  not  a 
shining,  unconscious  star ;  He  who  made  me  a  man  and  not 
a  brute,  a  living  soul  and  not  a  senseless  stone,  had  a  special 
purpose.  What  is  that  purpose  i  And  how  may  it  be 
accomplished  1  These  are  questions  in  the  presence  of 
which  all  scientific  inquiries  must  pale  and  fade.  It  will 
be  of  no  avail  to  me  that  suns  and  systems,  oceans  and 
rivers,  mountains,  forests  and  valleys,  winds  and  clouds, 
beasts  and  reptiles,  birds  and  fishes,  swarming  insects  and 
the  myriad  animalcuhe,  fulfil  respectively  the  pui-jx)ses  of 
their  being,  if  I  fail  to  fulfil  the  higher  purpose  of  my  nobler 
being. 

We  are  aware  that  the  title  we  have  selected  is  bold  and 
comprehensive,  and  in  its  aspect  thoroughly  religious  ;  and, 
to  some,  it  may  seem  more  fitted  for  a  sermon  tlian  for  a  lecture. 
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We,  however,  lose  all  hesitation  in  adopting  it,  when  we 
remember  that  the  institution  under  whose  aaspices  we  are 
met  has  openly  inscribed  on  its  fore-front,  “The  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.”  Long  and  ever  may  this 
land  be  blessed  with  its  quiet  and  powerful  agency.  Like 
holy  leaven,  may  it  permeate  and  purify  the  dense  mass 
of  youthfid  humanity  around  us,  and  be  the  handmaid  of 
Bible  and  missionary  societies  in  elevating  our  degraded 
manhood  to  its  destined  dignity.  If  we  rightly  undei-stand 
tlie  purj)ose  of  your  association,  it  is  not  simply  conserva¬ 
tive,  but  aggressive ;  not  simply  preventive,  but  curative. 
In  sliort,  it  is  intended  not  only  to  preserve  the  virtuous, 
but  to  reclaim  the  erring.  It  is  an  agency,  a  power,  to 
promote  good  and  to  suppress  evil, — to  swell  the  joys  and 
to  heal  the  woes  of  our  bleetling  humanity.  Our  subject  is 
therefore  in  perfect  harmony  with  both  the  title  and  the 
puri)ose  of  your  association. 

Man  is  a  compound  of  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the 
spiritual.  Our  physical  powers  have  been  given  us  for 
useful  action ;  our  mental  powers  for  the  acquisition  of 
tnith ;  and  our  spiritual  faculties  for  the  apprehension  and 
enjoyment  of  God.  He  who  lives  in  the  healthful  and 
legitimate  exercise  of  all  these  faculties,  is  the  man  who 
really  fultils  the  sublime  puqxises  of  his  being. 

It  may  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  a  negative  view 
of  our  subject  by  glancing  at  some  things  which  men  are 
apt  to  mistake  for  the  great  purjiose  of  life  ;  but  which,  in 
reality,  do  not  or  ought  not  to  constitute  that  purpose. 

Inaction  is  not  the  purt>ose  of  our  being.  The  law  of  life 
is  the  law  of  labour.  Man  is  constituted  with  a  love  of 
action,  and  with  capacities  for  it.  He  who  violates  this  law 
is  cursed.  The  indolent  man  is  always  a  miserable  man. 
Indolence  and  happiness  never  co-exist ;  whereas,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  employment  of  all  our  faculties  is  invariably  associated 
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with  bliss.  Idleness  is  a  violent  and  cruel  passion,  when  it 
once  possesses  us.  It  binds  its  victim  in  chains  of  adamant. 
Himself  in  bondage,  yet  the  indolent  man  freely  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  desirableness  and  bliss  of  action,  and  a  thousand 
times  wishes  he  could  do  as  others,  but  finds  that  he  has 
woven  around  himself  fetters  of  iron,  which  are  difficult  to 
shake  off.  He  mourns  and  repines,  because  he  has  left 
undone  what  he  ought  to  have  done.  The  sight  of  incom¬ 
plete  schemes,  of  unfinished  toil,  of  paitially  executed 
plans,  fills  him  with  mortification  and  shame.  He  re¬ 
proaches,  he  hates,  and  sometimes  even  curses  the  sloth 
which  tyrannizes  over  him,  but  lacks  neiwe  and  courage  to 
shake  off  its  hated  tyranny.  Action  is  the  law  of  all 
healthful  life ;  stagnation  is  death.  The  grass,  the  com, 
the  tree  must  bend  in  the  breeze  and  be  shaken  by  the 
storm  if  they  would  attain  to  vigour  and  fruitfulness. 
The  eagle,  if  caged  from  the  hour  it  bursts  the  shell,  wil 
be  found  when  full  giown,  incapable  of  soaring  to  dizzy  and 
sunny  heights,  and  will  die  long  before  it  reaches  the  wonted 
age  of  its  species.  Its  functions  become  stiffened  and 
cramped  for  want  of  exercise  when  young  and  flexible.  The 
languor  and  decay  of  death  come  on  when  there  ought  to  be 
the  vigour  of  youth.  You  must  allow  the  child  to  cmwl, 
and  walk,  and  exercise  his  limbs,  if  you  would  have  him 
become  a  strong,  sinewy,  stalwart  man.  So,  if  you  would 
improve  and  develop  your  manhood  until  it  reaches  the 
dignity  of  perfection,  you  must  find  scope  for  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  all  its  functions  and  faculties.  If  you  would  be 
misei-able,  do  nothing ;  settle  down  in  a  state  of  sloth  and 
sluggishness,  without  putting  forth  a  single  power.  One  of 
the  most  wretched  of  men  is  he  who  has  nothing  to  do  ;  or 
who,  if  he  has  a  duty  to  perform,  feels  the  slothfulness  of 
liis  nature  indisposing  him  to  do  it.  If,  on  the  other 
Laud,  you  would  reach  the  dignity  of  your  being  and  enjoy 
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life,  you  must  know  the  bliss  of  doing,  the  sweets  of  toil,  the 
joy  of  working  ;  and  life  will  be  none  the  le.ss  sweet  if 
sometimes  you  should  know  the  pain  of  weariness,  or  the 
exhaustion  of  well-spent  powers. 

Many  a  youth  has  been  iiiined  by  having  an  ample  for¬ 
tune  left  him.  Not  having  wisdom  or  discretion  to  use  it 
aright,  he  becomes  proud  of  his  wealth,  because  it  relieves 
him  of  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  what  he  considers  to  be 
vulgar  toil.  He  thinks  himself  above  employing  his  ener¬ 
gies  in  any  of  the  activities  of  life.  To  soil  his  fingers  with 
work  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  one  who  holds  such  vast 
possessions.  His  highest  ambition  is  to  have  a  hand  white 
as  marble,  soft  as  velvet,  transparent  as  glass.  Some  may 
be  disposed  to  envy  him  his  lot,  while  he  himself  finds  life 
anything  but  happy.  Months  and  years  will  drag  wearily 
on,  and  having  exhausted  the  popular  sources  of  pleasure, 
and  travelled  over  the  giddy  round  of  fiishionable  amuse¬ 
ments,  his  ingenuity  is  severely  taxed  to  devise  means  to  kill 
the  time — 

’  “And  labour  dire  it  is,  and  weary  woe  !  ” 

We  have  known  a  man  of  push  and  industry,  after  years 
of  successful  toil  in  business,  retiring  with  a  competency 
into  the  peaceful  enclosure  of  a  country  residence,  hoping 
to  find  in  the  seclusion  and  repose  of  his  new  position  a 
paradise  where  he  may  spend  the  closing  years  of  life  free 
from  wearing  toil  and  anxious  cares.  His  energies  are  not 
wholly  spent,  his  powei’s  of  mind  and  body  are  not  exhausted, 
and  yet  he  expects  to  find  happiness  in  perfect  quietude — 
in  having  nothing  to  do.  He  is  not  there  long  before  he 
finds  himself  doomed  to  a  bitter  disappointment.  Contem¬ 
plating  nothing  higher  than  the  rest  of  inactivity,  and 
having  no  plans  for  the  employment  of  his  time  and  faculties, 
he  pines  away  in  his  fancied  paradise ;  each  day  weal's 
wearily  away,  the  mind  becomes  depressed,  health  declines, 
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medical  aid  is  in  frequent  demand,  the  man  languishes  for 
the  bustle  of  commerce  and  the  excitement  of  the  eity.  We 
do  not  blame  him  for  seeking  a  comfortable  retirement ; 
to  that  he  has  a  perfect  right,  but  we  do  blame  him  for 
his  inaction,  and  for  his  not  having  made  some  provision 
for  the  quiet  but  healthful  exercise  of  liis  faculties.  While 
he  has  powers  lying  waste  and  energies  unemployed,  he 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  peevi.sh,  irritable,  and  discontented. 
Let  his  leisure  hours  be  employed  in  cultivating  the  soil, 
in  acts  of  charity  or  of  Christian  iisefulness,  in  the  eultiva- 
tion  of  his  own  mind  or  the  minds  of  others  ;  let  each  day 
bring  its  round  of  quiet,  but  regular  duties,  and  he  will 
then  find  his  life  of  retirement  a  blessing,  and  not  a  bnrden ; 
a  source  of  gladness,  and  not  of  sadness.  Without  this  he 
would  simply  vegetate,  and  for  a  man  possessing  capacities 
lor  high  and  noble  things  to  live  the  life  of  a  vegetable 
woidd  be  a  curse — a  curse  both  to  himself  and  to  others. 

The  seclusion  or  separation  of  our  person  from  the  outer, 
the  secular  world,  is  not  the  purpose  of  life. — To  devote  one’s 
self  to  an  anchoretic  or  monastic  life,  to  be  immured  in  the 
dungeon  of  a  convent,  to  be  severed  from  society,  to  subject 
oumelves  to  a  voluntary  imprisonment  wfithin  the  gloomy 
walls  of  a  religious  establishment  under  the  pretence  of 
sj)ecial  sanctity,  where  there  is  no  scope  for  the  vigorous 
and  healthful  exercise  of  our  active  powers,  where  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  developing  the  strength  of  Christian 
virtue  or  the  triumph  of  Christian  principle, — surely  this  is 
not  the  purpose  of  being.  The  virtue  which  is  fostered  in 
these  homes  of  religious  exile  is  sickly  and  sentimental, 
wanting  in  manly  vigour  and  moral  courage.  Christian 
viriue  is  not  a  weakly,  cowardly  thing,  that  shrinks  from 
the  roughs  of  life  or  the  hostile  influences  of  the  world,  but 
a  .strong,  stalwart,  heroic  thing,  able  with  a  vigorous  hand 
to  roll  back  the  tide  of  evil  which  ever  and  anon  comes  upon 
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it,  and  to  grapple  successfully  and  triumphantly  with  the 
giant  foes  which  cross  its  path  on  its  way  to  the  light  and 
life  of  heaven.  Tell  me  not  of  the  sickly  virtue  which  mopes 
and  mourns  in  its  religious  cell,  which  wastes  itself  away 
with  fasts  and  vigils,  which  spends  its  time  in  the  childish 
play  of  counting  beads  and  repeating  Paternosters  and  Ave 
Marias  ;  but  tell  me  rather  of  that  noble  virtue  which  m.an- 
fully  battles  with  the  ills  of  life,  which  lives  unpolluted  in 
the  midst  of  corruption,  M’hich  walks  with  unstained  garment 
in  the  midst  of  a  ]ier\’erse  and  depraved  society,  and  which 
strains  every  nerv'e  to  roll  away  the  huge  buiden  which 
ciTJshes  the  great  heart  of  the  world.  The  virtue  of  the 
mona.stic  cell  is  like  the  exotic,  delicate  and  frail,  needing 
hot-house  culture,  and  is  blighted  when  exposed  to  the  outer 
storm;  whereas  the  virtue  which  toils,  and  battles,  and  suffers, 
is  like  the  majestic  oak — the  growth  of  ages.  It  needs  no 
glass-house  to  dwell  in,  no  artificial  heat  to  make  it  grow 
and  luxuriate,  but  asks  you  simply  to  give  it  air  and  soil,  and 
wind  and  sunshine,  and  storms — yes,  storms,  if  you  please, 
for  even  these  will  serve  only  to  loosen  the  soil,  that  the  rnots 
may  strike  deeper,  travel  farther,  take  firmer  hold  of  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  draw  fresh  nourishment,  and,  as  the 
result,  the  tree  itself  will  be  clad  with  a  more  luxuriant 
foliage,  and  extend  its  branches  over  a  wider  area.  These 
homes  of  pious  seclusion  are  not  the  homes  of  the  brave  and 
the  noble,  but  of  the  timid,  the  cowardly,  and  the  effeminate. 
We  do  not  forget  that  one  of  the  bravest  hearts  that  ever 
beat  in  human  bosoms  did  once — very  reluctantly,  though — 
consent  to  be  immured  in  one  of  these  religious  prisons,  and 
that  heart  belonged  to  Martin  Luther.  The  poor  monk, 
however,  soon  made  the  discovery  that  his  heart  was  too 
large  for  his  prison-home,  that  it  could  not  breathe  or  live, 
that  it  must  have  been  stifled  if  doomed  long  to  remain  in  so 
conti’actcd  a  place.  While  there  his  moral  nature  heaved 
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with  disquietude,  his  great  heart  beat  with  such  giant  throbs, 
until,  like  a  piece  of  artillerj’^,  it  made  a  breach  in  the  wall 
which  encompassed  him,  and  glad  enough  he  was  to  find  a 
way  of  escape. 

The  acquisition  of power,  wealth,  or  fame,  is  not  the  final  pur¬ 
pose  of  being. — We  are  not  among  those  who  cry  down  these 
things.  We  have  no  disposition  to  utter  a  sweeping  sentence 
of  condemnation  on  those  who  are  ambitious  to  possess  them. 
We  would  not  say  a  word  to  discourage  you  in  the  earnest 
and  legitimate  strife  for  them.  If  your  energies  are  devoted 
to  commerce,  get  rich  if  you  can,  without  polluting  your 
conscience  or  violating  Christian  principle.  If  the  political 
or  social  interests  of  your  country  or  of  the  world,  command 
your  attention,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  acquire  all  the 
power  you  can,  remembering  that,  when  posses.sed,  a  higher 
authority  holds  you  responsible  for  the  use  you  make  of  it. 
If  you  pursue  a  profession,  or  are  devoted  to  literature, 
there  is  nothing  in  Christianity  to  forbid  your  coveting  and 
earnestly  striving  for  fame,  or  even  pre-eminence  among  your 
rivals.  Your  coui-se  being  fixed,  your  busine.ss  or  profession 
chosen,  we  do  not  say  to  any  one  of  you.  Be  satisfied  with  a 
suboixlinate  position ;  do  not  be  anxious  to  excel ;  do  not 
trouble  if  others  go  ahead  of  you.  No;  this  is  not  our 
advice.  To  every  young  man  engaged  in  legitiinatc  toil,  our 
advice  is.  Seek  in  every  way,  with  strict  regard  to  right 
principle,  to  excel,  to  stand  high,  even  the  highest  among 
your  compeers.  Be  not  satisfied  with  grovelling  in  the  dust 
of  obscurity.  Step  up ;  climb  the  ladder,  and  rest  not  until 
you  have  reached  its  topmost  round;  but  let  it  be  with  the 
full  assurance  that  every  upwai-d  step  is  based  on  right  and 
tiTitli.  Christianity  is  intended  not  to  destroy,  but  to  regu¬ 
late  your  ambition.  It  does  not  teach  you  to  be  regardless 
of  the  respect  of  others,  but  bids  you  rather  covet  the 
approval  and  esteem  of  those  above  and  around  you  :  it  bids 
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you  so  to  discharge  your  responsibilities  that  you  may  create 
for  yourself  a  good  degree,  and  be  counted  worthy  of  pro¬ 
motion.  The  very  genius  of  human  nature  is  progi'essive. 
Ambition  is  an  instinct  of  the  human  soul  which  we  have 
no  desire  to  see  crushed  or  eradicated.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  youth  who  can  remain  .stationary  for  ten 
years  or  more  without  ever  feeling  ambition  stirring  up  the 
very  deeps  of  his  soul  to  covet  the  higher  walks  ojien  to  him 
in  the  course  he  has  adopted.  To  you,  young  men,  we  say, 
seek  to  gain  the  veiy  highest  point  that  is  at  all  accessible  to 
you,  but  be  sure  you  so  seek  that,  when  you  reach  it,  you 
may  have  the  happy  consciousness  that  you  have  reached  it 
along  the  high  road  of  uprightness,  truth,  and  integrity;  and 
not  by  the  crooked  and  inglorious  path  of  treachery,  deceit, 
and  falsehood.  If,  however,  after  a  lawful  and  earnest  strife, 
you  do  not  gain  the  heights  for  which  you  set  out,  but  find 
that  some  mightier  spirits  have  gone  ahead  of  you,  that  you 
have  been  left  in  the  rear  by  more  gifted  ones,  do  not  envy, 
do  not  complain,  but  make  the  best  of  your  humbler  position, 
and  strive  to  cherish  thankfulness  that  there  are  in  the 
world  stouter  hearts  and  greater  spirits  than  your  own. 
While  we  sincerely  wish  you  good  speed  in  your  upward 
way  for  honour,  w'ealth,  and  power,  we  would  admonish  you 
not  to  make  either  one  or  even  all  of  them  the  puipose  of 
life.  They  may  fairly  constitute  a  subordinate  purpose,  but 
not  the  gi’and  and  primaiy  puipose  of  existence.  Even 
when  po.ssessed,  you  will  find  that  they  fall  lamentably  below 
the  demands  of  your  nature,  and  that  you  have  wants  which 
they  can  never  supply.  You  would  be  conscious  of  strange 
yearnings  and  deep  longings  which  even  all  the  grandeur  of 
earth  could  never  satisfy.  There  would  be  felt  an  outgoing 
of  soul  for  something  beyond,  for  a  good  more  adapted  to 
your  deathless  instincts.  When  all  the  things  which  your 
earthly  ambition  can  covet  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  your 
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immortality — your  higher  being — they  dwindle  and  seem  of 
little  worth.  Tlt^y  must  perish,  but  you  must  remain. 
You  may  now  grasp  them  all,  but  death  will  relax  that 
grasp,  and  you  will  cease  to  own  them.  What,  then,  will 
they  avail  you  a  hundred  years  hence,  in  a  woi-ld  where  all 
distinctions  between  rich  and  poor,  between  monarch  and 
subjects,  are  for  ever  abolished  1 

Happiness  is  not  the  final  purpose  of  being. — The  instinct 
after  happiness  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  human  soul. 
More  or  less,  it  is  an  instinct  we  all  obey,  and  an  instinct 
that  we  may  lawfully  obey  in  a  subordinate  degree.  To 
enthrone  it  in  the  soul,  to  give  it  the  supremacy,  to  yield 
ouiselves  up  to  its  every  impulse,  regardless  of  consequences, 
would  not  only  be  w’rong  but  perilous,  and  be  sure  to  end  in 
disappointment  and  defeat.  And  yet  we  cannot  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  mean,  niggardly  spirits,  who 
have  not  a  thought  or  a  care  to  bestow  on  any  one  beside 
tliemselves,  on  any  interests  beside  their  own.  Self-seeking, 
and  straiigei-s  to  everything  like  noble  disinterestedness, 
they  endeavour  to  bend  everj'thing  to  their  own  selfish 
puqiose.  There  is  not  an  object  that  walks  the  earth  so 
hateful  as  the  supremely  selfish  man.  Blending  in  his 
nature  the  wiliness  of  the  fox  and  the  fierceness  of  the 
hyena,  he  lies  in  ambush  for  his  pi’ey,  and  suddenly  pounces 
upon  the  unwarned  and  unarmed,  seizing  the  spoil,  and 
leaving  not  a  vestige  behind ;  or,  like  a  whirlpool,  he  sucks 
down  all  interests  within  the  range  of  his  infiuence  into  the 
devouring  eddying  depths  of  his  own  selfishness,  and  yet 
never  says,  “I  am  satisfied.”  It  matters  not  to  him  that 
what  he  thus  devoura  are  the  wrecks  of  other  interests 
strewed  on  life’s  main,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  wrecks  of 
nobler  men  than  he.  Not  unfrequently  are  such  men  made 
to  learn  the  painful  lesson,  that  he  who  lives  only  for  self, 
only  to  secure  personal  happiness,  never  obtains  the  coveted 
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bliss;  while  he  who  devotes  himself  to  self-deuying  toil  to 
benefit  others,  finds  bliss  enthroned  within.  There  is  a 
gi-andeur  in  the  self-oblivion  of  the  generous  soul  which 
makes  the  selfish  man  look  small  and  contemptible.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  law  that  happiness  never  comes  to  him  who 
lives  for  it  alone,  while  it  always  comes  as  the  reward  of 
right  doing  and  the  right  use  of  life.  Selfishness  and 
happiness  can  never  co-exist.  The  heart  that  never  tliiuks 
and  never  cares  about  any  intei’ests  but  its  own,  is  a  narrow, 
conti  acted,  shrivelled  thing,  that  can  never  know  anything  of 
the  boundings  of  bliss  or  the  outgoings  of  joy. 

On  a  wild,  wintry  night,  a  vessel  laden  with  an  immoiial 
cargo  reaches  our  rock-bound  coast.  She  labours  and  heaves 
in  the  swelling  storm.  Every  timber  groans,  every  cord 
strains.  Driven  helplessly  by  the  fiuy  of  the  elements,  she 
strikes  the  fatal  rock.  The  shrieks  and  wails  of  the  perish¬ 
ing  now  pierce  the  sky,  and  are  borne  ashore  on  the  swift 
wings  of  the  wind.  Signals  of  distress  are  hoisted,  and  a 
piercing  appeal  for  help  is  made.  But  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  life-boat,  and  the  fittest  for  the  task,  declines  to 
give  his  help;  and,  folding  his  arms,  with  calm  composure 
siiys,  “  I  have  too  much  respect  for  my  own  ease  and 
comfort  to  expose  myself  to  such  a  storm,  or  to  risk 
iny  life  for  any  one.”  With  these  sentiments,  he  seats 
himself  by  his  own  fireside,  where  he  may  hear  the 
elements  roaring  without  feeling  them.  The  shrieks  of  the 
perishing  mingle  with  the  howl  of  the  storm ;  but  no  matter^ 
he  is  xmmoved,  and  cares  not  who  perish,  so  that  he  is  safe. 
Your  deepest  nature  is  stirred  ;  your  hottest  indignation 
bums.  Terms  too  severe  cannot  be  found  to  express  your 
deep  h.atred  of  a  selfishness  so  base.  But  turn  from  him  to 
the  other  man,  who  no  sooner  hcai-s  of  the  wreck  than  he 
nobly  braces  himself  up  for  the  perilous  task,  and  says,  “  If 
himian  means  can  save  them,  they  shall  be  saved.”  And 
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away  he  goes,  amid  the  swell  of  a  roaring  sea,  manfully 
battling  with  the  I’aging  elements,  and  risking  his  own  life 
to  rescue  that  of  otheiu  There  can  be  no  question  as  lo 
which  is  the  higher  style  of  man.  But  it  is  not  in  the  point 
of  noble  daring  alone  that  we  would  contrast  these  two  cha¬ 
racters.  We  are  prepared  to  look  at  them  on  the  question 
of  happiness,  and  to  maintain  that  the  brave  and  self- 
sacrificing  is  by  far  the  happier  man  of  the  two.  Let  us 
glance  at  them.  Has  the  selfi.sh  man,  who  declined  the  task 
out  of  regard  to  his  own  comfort,  secured  that  which  he 
sought  ]  Does  he  find  himself  at  ease,  and  his  mind  con¬ 
tented  and  composed  i  Is  he  really  happy  i  No.  While 
apparently  calm  on  his  hearth,  warming  himself  with  tlie 
sparks  of  his  own  fire,  he  possesses  the  painful  consciousness 
of  having  ignominiously  declined  a  noble  service ;  he  feels  a 
power  within  severely  reproaching  him  with  cowaidice  and 
selfi.shness.  He  not  only  heaps  reproaches  upon  himself,  but 
feels  he  has  faiily  incurred  the  reproaches  of  others.  Con¬ 
scious  of  having  lost  both  his  comfort  of  mind  and  the  respect 
of  the  public,  he  spends  his  time  in  vainly  wishing — a  thou¬ 
sand  times  wishing — he  had  had  courage  enough  to  address 
himself  to  the  perilous  toil,  so  as  to  have  averted  from  him¬ 
self  the  tempests  of  reproach  which  now  beat  upon  him  from 
without  as  well  as  from  within.  But  look  at  the  other  man. 
Noble  and  generous  feelings  beat  high  and  strong  in  his 
bo.som,  even  while  struggling  with  wind  and  waves.  He 
feels  within  the  consciousness  that  he  is  doing  a  brave  and 
philanthropic  act,  and  that  very  consciousness  makes  him 
happy  amid  2)erilous  rocks  and  a  yawning  ocean,  when  borne 
high  on  the  mountain  wave,  or  buried  in  the  chasm  between 
two.  What  a  tide  of  joy  floods  his  soul  when  he  lifts  from 
the  rock  the  first  of  the  perishing  ones !  How  does  that 
tide  of  gladness  rise  and  swell,  as  he  bravely  hands  up  from 
the  wreck  into  the  boat  each  individual  in  succession,  until 
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the  very  last  man  is  rescued  and  saved  !  That  joy  reaches  a 
happy  consummation  when,  with  his  precious  freight  of  living 
men,  he  gains  the  shore,  amid  the  shouts  of  spectators,  the 
tears  and  joys  of  relatives,  and  the  benedictions  of  saved 
ones.  Give  me  the  lot  of  the  man  whose  heart  is  pierced  by 
the  wail  of  distress,  and  who,  prompted  by  a  noble  impulse, 
stretches  out  his  hand  to  save  the  lives  of  others,  although  it 
be  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  own,  rather  than  the  miserable 
reproaches  of  him  who  cowardly  shrunk  from  the  act  of  self- 
denying  and  self-sacrificing  philanthropy. 

Take  another  case.  One  young  man,  under  the  pretence  of 
the  multiplied  engagements  of  the  week,  and  the  exhaustive 
efforts  of  the  six  days,  spends  his  Sabbath  in  comparative 
idlene.ss,  lounging  on  his  couch,  and,  out  of  regard  to  his  own 
ease  and  comfort,  declines  to  undertake  any  service  for  the 
benefit  of  others  on  the  Lord’s  day.  With  ignorance,  de- 
Tiravity,  and  misery  abounding  around  him  and  appealing 
to  his  sympathies,  he  remains  unmoved;  and,  amid  the  cries 
of  a  perishing  world,  wraps  himself  up  in  the  mantle  of  self- 
indulgence.  His  Sabbath  pa.sses  unimproved,  and  there  is 
not  a  living  man  the  better  for  a  word  that  he  has  spoken, 
or  an  act  that  he  has  performed.  But  look  at  the  other 
young  man.  With  equally  pressing  and  toilsome  daily 
duties,  he  gives  himself  on  the  Sabbath  to  Christian  toil, 
devotes  himself  to  some  department  of  service,  the  tuition  of 
the  young  in  the  school,  or  the  distribution  of  tracts — some¬ 
times  amid  contumely  and  scoffs;  or  threads  his  way  through 
lanes,  and  alleys,  and  courts,  and  up  the  creaking  stairs  to 
the  lonely  garret,  where  the  sufferer  is  wasting  away  on  his 
j)allet  of  straw,  there  to  minister  to  the  dying  one  the  words 
of  life,  and  breathe  to  Heaven  on  his  behalf  an  earnest  prayer. 
After  spending  the  leisure  hours  of  the  Sabbath  in  hallowed 
toil,  he  retires  wearied  and  worn,  and  is  gladder  to  find  the 
repose  of  his  pillow  on  the  Sabbath  night  than  on  any  other 
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niglit  of  the  week.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pause  for  a  single 
moment  to  ask  which  is  the  nobler  of  the  two,  or  which  is 
the  hai)pier  of  the  two.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  the  sentiments  of  many  of  you  who  hear  me,  when  I  say, 
let  me  have  stiffened  limbs,  a  wearied  frame,  exhausted 
energies,  and  an  aching  brow ;  but  with  these  give  me  the 
consciousness  that  I  have  been  made  a  blessing  to  a  soul, 
that  spirits  are  better  for  my  toil,  that  I  have  done  some¬ 
thing  to  assuage  the  grief  of  humanity,  to  lift  the  world 
from  its  ruin  and  misery,  and  to  hasten  the  glorious  con¬ 
summation,  and  then  I  covet  not  the  ease  or  downy  couch 
of  him  who  has  spent  his  Sabbath  in  indolent  repose  and  the 
pleasures  of  self-indulgence. 

Life  has  a  purjiGse,  and  if  that  purpose  be  neither  inaction, 
nor  seclusion  from  the  world  like  that  of  the  hermit;  nor  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  and  fame,  and  power;  nor  yet  the  pos¬ 
session  of  personal  happiness,  what  can  it  be  1  The  purpose 
of  life  may  be  summed  up  in  two  brief  and  simple  words — 
To  be  good— to  do  good. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  being,  we  must  he  good. 
Conformity  to  the  moral  character  of  God  is  the  highest 
fonn  of  moral  excellence.  True  goodness  is  God-likeness. 
We  are  good  only  so  far  as  we  resemble  God.  The  primary 
and  highest  purpose  of  every  religion,  whether  true  or  false, 
is  tc  assimilate  its  disciples  to  its  gods.  Christianity  con¬ 
templates  no  higher  purpose  than  to  assimilate  man  to  God. 
Inspiration,  by  a  single  stroke  of  its  pencil,  has  sketched 
with  marvellous  accuracy  and  skill  the  character  of  God : 
“Thou  art  good,  and  doest  good.”  This,  then,  is  our  pattern, 
our  model ;  and  we  fulfil  the  purpose  of  life  only  when  we 
copy  that  pattern  or  resemble  that  model. 

The  will  of  the  Creator  is  the  law  of  the  universe.  Any 
and  every  object,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  intelligent 
or  unintelligent,  fulfils  the  purpose  of  its  being  only  while  it 
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obeys  that  will.  Some  things  fulfil  that  will  without  their 
own  consent ;  for  instance,  the  material,  inanimate  universe, 
the  earth,  the  sea,  rivers,  stars,  systems,  and  stormy  winds. 
In  these  there  is  no  consciousness,  no  volition,  no  power  of 
resLstjince,  and  consequently  there  is  no  virtue  in  their 
obedience.  In  the  material  universe,  God  speaks,  and  it  is 
done  ;  He  commands,  and  it  stands  fa.st  for  ever.  Other 
things  fulfil  that  will  with  their  own  consent.  All  birds, 
beasts,  fish,  and  insects  are  governed  by  instinct,  and  from 
that  instinct  they  never  deviate.  The  law  is  within  them, 
and  from  that  law  they  cannot  depart.  There  is  therefore 
no  morality,  no  virtue  in  their  obedience ;  it  is  only  a  blind 
obetlience  to  a  law  that  is  absolute  and  ii-resistible.  Other 
beings,  again,  fulfil  the  will  of  God  against  their  own  will. 
This  is  the  case  with  evil  men  and  evil  spirits,  when  their 
schemes  are  defeated,  ovciTuled,  and  made  to  issue  in  results 
quite  the  reverse  to  what  they  purposed.  Others,  again, 
fulfil  that  will  hy  the  full  consent  of  their  own  will.  This  is 
the  case  with  all  holy  beings,  in  whatever  world  they  reside. 
Their  wills  are  blended  M’ith  the  Divine  will,  and  their  lips 
ever  quiver  with  the  inquiry,  “  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  1  ”  To  have  my  character  conformed  to  the  moral 
character  of  God  ;  to  have  my  wll  one  with  His  ;  to  have 
my  whole  being  in  harmony  with  His  sentiments,  sympathies, 
thoughts,  and  puq)oses ;  to  have  my  entire  soid  permeated, 
ennobled,  filled,  and  inspired  by  His  indwelling,  so  as  to  feel 
every  power  and  every  faculty  under  His  immediate  impulse; 
— this  is  Christianity,  and  life  cannot  be  said  to  be  lo.st  or 
wasted  by  him  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  attainment  of 
this  dignity  of  God-likeness. 

Having  been  made  good  by  the  renewing  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  our  next  purpose  should  be — to  do  good.  This 
is  the  burden  of  our  message,  this  evening,  to  you,  the 
Christian  yoimg  men  of  this  association. 
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When  Christianity  makes  the  ^foe  a  friend,  converts  the 
rebel  into  a  willing  subject,  and  subdues  the  scoffing  sceptic 
into  an  humble  disciple, — not  satisfied  for  that  individual 
simply  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  her  renewing  power, 
Christianity  bids  him  go  and  tiy  upon  others  the  power  of 
that  truth  which  subdued  him.  She  purposes  that  every 
convert  should  become  an  agent,  that  he  should  devote  him  ¬ 
self  to  some  department  of  holy  toil,  so  as  to  multiply  her 
trophies  and  extend  her  triumphs.  Animated  by  a  new 
.s])irit,  touched  by  a  nobler  impulse,  and  impelled  by  the 
most  sacred  and  most  powerful  of  all  motives — love,  the  new 
disciple  is  expected  to  go  forth  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  reclaim 
tlie  wanderer,  to  assuage  the  grief  of  humanity,  and  to  ease 
the  aching  heart  of  the  world.  To  such  a  mission  we  are 
all  called.  Not  an  individual  is  exempt.  Each  one,  how¬ 
ever  humble  his  capacities,  however  obscure  his  station,  may 
have  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  being  a  co-worker 
with  God  in  the  great  work  of  the  world’s  renovation.  We 
may  not,  we  cannot,  all  have  posts  of  equal  honour.  One 
may  have  to  give  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  ; 
another,  to  the  distribution  of  religious  tracts ;  another, 
to  the  training  of  the  young  in  schools ;  another,  to  the 
visitation  of  the  sick  and  destitute ;  another,  to  speaking, 
on  all  seasonable  occasions,  with  directneas  and  point  to 
individuals,  on  the  subject  of  personal  religion  j  another, 
to  living  out  the  truth  in  the  presence  of  godless  and 
scofiing  associates,  where  his  life  of  holiness  constitutes  a 
daily  protest  against  their  abominations,  a  living  evidence  of 
the  tnith  of  Christianity,  and  a  pi-actical  exemplification  of 
its  purity.  But  whatever  may  be  your  position  or  capacity, 
you  are  chaDenged  by  a  voice  from  heaven  to  share  in  this 
enterprise  of  nvcrey  :  “  To  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget 
not  ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.”  Let 
there  be  no  shuffling,  no  shaking  off  of  the  obligation,  no 
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transfer  of  the  responsibility.  Tell  us  not  you  have  no 
talent.  Do  what  you  can.  Heaven  asks  no  more.  Do  not 
plead  the  want  of  opportimity.  Fields  of  usefulness  open 
to  invite  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  capacities.  Not  a  day 
passes  in  the  history  of  any  one  of  us  without  presenting 
some  opportunity  for  benefiting  othei-s,  for  making  a 
miserable  world  happier,  and  a  bad  world  better.  What 
we  need  are  wisdom  and  heart  to  seize  the  occasion,  and 
turn  it  to  the  best  possible  account. 

To  do  good  to  others  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  reason. 
The  world  needs  your  help.  It  groans  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  accumulated  miseries.  You  may  not  be  able  to 
remove  the  entire  burden,  and  because  you  cannot  do  all,  you 
may  be  tempted  to  do  nothing.  But  if  you  cannot  abolish 
the  cru.shing  load,  you  may  lighten  it  by  removing  some  of 
the  ])articlcs,  and  if  it  be  but  a  single  atom,  let  even  this  be 
done ;  and  then,  some  other  kind  hand  may  come  and 
remove  another,  until,  by  your  united  efibrts,  the  whole  is 
abolished,  and  our  poor  humanity  once  more  stand  erect, 
Suppo.se  a  river  of  mnk  poison  rushed  through  your  city, 
that  thousands  upon  thousands  humed  on,  pitcher  in  hand, 
to  gulp  down  a  draught  of  the  fatal  flood ;  that  all  who 
tasted,  after  an  interval  of  the  intensest  agony,  fell  lifeless 
on  the  earth  ;  until  at  length  your  streets  are  strewn  with 
the  loathsome  bodies  of  the  infatuated  throng,  and  at  every 
turn  you  encountered  piled  heaps  of  the  dead.  Would  you 
not  feel  1  Would  not  your  deepest  nature  be  stirred  % 
Would  you  not  be  impelled  to  assuage  the  suffering,  to  stay 
the  evil,  to  warn  the  infatuated  who  are  still  flocking  to  the 
stream, — nay,  to  seize  them,  and,  as  with  violence,  force 
them  away  from  the  fatal  current  1  We  have  to  deal  with 
facts  even  more  startling  than  this.  A  mightier  catastrophe 
has  befallen  the  land  we  live  in.  A  polluted,  infidel  litera- 
tm’e  sends  forth  through  every  town  and  city  its  streams  of 
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deadly  eiTors,  empoisoning  untold  thousands  of  noble  minds, 
while  multitudes  more  of  the  depraved  and  guilty,  drink 
only  to  stupify  conscience,  and  to  produce  a  forgetfulness  of 
the  unwelcomed  truths  of  judgment,  retribution,  and  eternity. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  stujiifying  draughts,  many 
struggle,  agonize,  and  die.  This  process  is  going  on  year 
after  year,  month  after  month,  day  by  day ;  it  is  going  on 
ai’ound  us,  among  our  neighbours,  and  each  day  bears  on  its 
tide  some  wretched  victim  into  the  awful  future.  Amid 
such  desolating  scenes,  it  would  be  heartless  to  ask,  “  Am  I 
my  brother’s  keeper!”  You  arc  your  brother’s  keeper. 
God  hoUls  you  responsible  for  your  brother.  What,  then, 
have  you  done,  what  are  you  doing,  to  stem  the  tide,  to 
create  a  distaste  for  that  which  destroys,  and  to  turn  aside 
the  deluded  millions  from  certain  ruin  1  Is  there  one  from 
whose  lips  you  have  dashed  the  cup  of  death  1  Is  there  one 
whom  you  have  arrested  on  his  way  to  the  fatal  flood  1 
Does  the  blessing  of  one  that  was  ready  to  perish  fall  on 
your  head  and  heart !  Is  there  a  rescued  one  anywhere,  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  who  owes  his  deliverance  to  your  inter¬ 
vention  1  Press  these  questions  home  to  your  individual 
conscience.  Let  them  sink  deep  into  your  heart.  Ponder 
them  well.  Rest  not  until  you  can  give  to  them  an  affirma¬ 
tive  answer. 

To  do  good  is  in  'perfect  harmony  vnth  the  very  genius  of 
our  Christianity. — When  a  man  becomes  the  subject  of  a 
moral  renewal,  the  recipient  of  saving  grace,  one  of  the  firat 
and  deepest  feelings  of  his  soul,  next  to  that  of  gratitude  to 
his  Divine  Deliverer,  is  that  of  an  earnest  desire  to  bring 
others  into  the  pos.session  of  the  same  joj'ful  experience. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  signs  of  the  new  life ;  and  when 
a  professedly  converted  man  finds  himself  wanting  in  this 
sign,  he  may  conclude  that  he  has  very  fair  gi-ound  for 
questioning  the  genuineness  of  his  conversion. 
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Cliristianity  is  aggressive  in  its  very  character,  and  is 
destined  to  become  the  religion  of  the  world, — to  sway  all 
minds,  to  regulate  all  councils,  to  give  laws  to  all  nations, 
and  to  enthrone  itself  in  all  hearts.  All  this  is  to  be 
brought  about  through  human  agencies.  Man  is  to  act  on 
man,  heart  on  heart,  mind  on  mind.  Higher  orders  of  intel¬ 
ligences  are  not  challenged  to  the  field  except  as  witnesses. 
Both  the  responsibility  and  honour  of  engaging  in  the  strife 
belong  to  us  men.  Who  will  bespeak  the  praises  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  if  the  disciples  whom  He  has  taught  are 
silent  1  Who  will  proclaim  the  skill  of  the  Great  Physician, 
if  those  whom  He  has  healed  are  speecliless  1  Who  will 
publish  the  glories  of  Immanuel’s  person,  if  those  who  have 
been  favoured  with  the  vision  be  mute  1  Who  will  announce 
His  faithfulness  and  love,  if  silence  seal  the  lips  of  those  who 
have  been  admitted  into  His  fellowship  t  Go  ye,  Christian 
young  men,  go ;  and  not  only  confess  Him,  but  commend 
Him  to  those  who  know  Him  not ;  and  who,  because  they 
know  Him  not,  love  Him  not.  If  not  called  to  occupy  the 
pulpit,  yet,  as  a  Christian,  it  behoves  you  ever  to  act  on  the 
conviction,  that  if  Christianity  is  a  good  thing  for  you,  it 
would  also  bo  a  good  thing  for  your  neighbour  and  friend. 
Whether  in  the  ofiSce  or  the  sale-room,  whether  on  the 
exchange  or  in  the  shop,  whether  an  artisan  or  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  you  should  never  forget  that,  as  a  Christian,  you 
have  a  mission  to  those  who  are  your  daily  associates.  Ever 
and  anon,  your  cry  to  them  should  be,  “  Come  with  us,  and 
we  will  do  you  good  :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concern¬ 
ing  Israel.” 

A  pagan  writer  says  :  “  A  good  man  is  a  common  good. 
None  but  a  good  man  is  really  a  liring  man.  The  more  good 
any  man  does,  the  more  he  really  lives.”  The  Koran,  with 
all  its  abominations,  contains  this  lofty  sentiment ;  “  God 
loves  those  that  are  inclined  to  do  good.”  Both  pagan  and 
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Mahommedan  unite  in  ranking  the  act  of  doing  good  among 
the  noblest  virtues  of  our  nature.  To  be  a  mere  cipher  in 
society,  to  live  for  years  in  a  world  where  there  is  so  much 
error  and  miseiy,  without  doing  anything  to  relieve  it,  is  a 
calamity — a  curse.  To  jiass  away  from  the  stage  of  this 
earthly  existence  and  never  be  missed  is  a  thing  to  be 
greatly  dreaded.  There  have  been  men  who  have  so  lived, 
that  when  they  died,  many  felt  that  their  removal  relieved 
the  earth  of  an  incubus  and  of  a  pe.st.  Be  it  yoiu’  ambition 
so  to  live  that  when  you  die  there  may  be  a  vacancy  left  in 
society  which  survivors  may  find  difficult  to  fill  up.  So  live 
tiiat  the  world  by  your  removal  may  feel  it  has  lost  a  gx’eat 
good,  a  beneficent  power,  and  that  tears  of  sincere  regret 
may  be  shed  over  your  grave  by  those  to  whom  you  have 
been  a  benefactor.  If  you  would  have  yourself  embalmed  in 
the  memory  of  posterity,  do  not  suppose  that  this  can  be 
done  by  your  relatives  rearing  over  your  remains  a  monu¬ 
mental  tombstone  and  inscribing  thereon  your  virtues  in  a 
nattering  elegy.  Bear  yom*  own  monuments  before  you  go 
hence.  Let  the  pathway  of  life  be  studded  with  monuments 
reared  by  your  own  hand,  in  the  shape  of  characters  that  you 
have  reformed,  heai’ts  that  you  have  blessed,  and  souls  that 
you  have  raised  from  degradation  and  ruin  into  virtue  and 
lionour.  Never  mind  about  having  your  name  inscribed  in 
splendid  marble.  By  your  pre-eminent  goodness,  by  the 
weight  of  your  moral  character,  by  your  holy  power,  inscribe 
it  on  hearts  that  shall  live  when  the  marble  tablet  shall  have 
decayed  ;  inscribe  it  on  souls,  that  it  may  be  read  in  the 
light  of  eternity  by  a  witnessing  universe. 

Another  consideration  that  ought  to  move  us  to  the  doing 
good,  is  the  fact  that  we  cannot  he  neutral.  We  must  do 
good  or  evil.  We  must  exert  an  influence  on  the  world  for 
its  weal  or  for  its  woe.  This  is  unavoidable.  From  every 
man,  every  day  of  life,  there  streams  forth,  either  directly  or 
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indirectly,  an  influence  for  evil  or  for  good — an  influence 
that  helps  to  form  the  moral  character  of  our  race.  This  is 
true  of  our  actions.  Every  action  makes  an  impression  on 
those  who  are  eye-witnesses  of  it.  Our  childi-en  learn  more 
from  what  they  see  us  do  than  from  what  they  hear  us  say. 
The  act  makes  a  deeper  impression  than  the  speech.  Ex- 
j)erience  and  observation  prove  that  the  child  is  far  more 
likely  to  do  what  the  father  practises  than  what  the  father 
teaches.  The  words  are  too  easily  and  too  frequently 
forgotten,  while  the  act  becomes  photogiaphed  in  a  more 
permanent  form  on  the  tablet  of  memory.  Man  jjossesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  imitative  faculty.  When  the  first 
case  of  poisoning  with  strychnine  became  known,  many 
followed.  Those  who  had  aroimd  them  some  whose  presence 
was  unwelcome,  adopted  the  same  method  to  rid  themselves 
of  what  they  felt  to  be  troublesome.  Only  let  a  man  by  a 
certain  course  of  action  acquire  power,  or  honour,  or  wealth, 
and  there  will  not  be  wanting  other  men  who  will  imitate 
him,  and  adopt  precisely  the  same  proces.s,  with  the  hope  of 
realizing  precisely  the  same  results.  How  frequently  have 
you  l>een  told  by  your  father’s  friend,  “  That  look,  that  tone, 
th:»t  word,  that  movement,  or  that  act,  so  reminds  me  of 
your  father.  It  is  so  like  him.”  Thus,  certain  features  in 
your  father’s  character  are  reproduced  in  you  by  the 
unconscious  influence  which  his  life  wielded  over  you  while 
’fet  a  child.  In  like  manner  your  character,  be  it  good  or 
e\dl,  will  be  reproduced  in  tho.se  whom  you  are  now  in 
fluencing. 

This  principle  is  true,  not  only  of  our  actions,  but  also  of 
our  thoughts.  Thoughts,  when  expres.sed,  are  moving  powers. 
A  thought  uttered  by  you  stim  up  certain  emotions  in  the 
man  who  heat’s  it.  Those  emotions  move  him  to  a  course  of 
action  which  othenvise  he  would  not  have  adopted.  That 
very  action  will  affect  others,  so  that  the  influence  of  the 


thought  that  produced  the  action  will  go  on  from  man  to 
man,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  will  live,  move,  and 
act  with  accumulating  force,  even  to  the  latest  hour  of  the 
world’s  history.  In  the  great  revealing  day,  it  may  startle  you 
to  behold  what  a  vast  harvest  of  motive,  of  purpose,  and  of 
aetion,has  spiamg  up  from  that  solitary  seedling  of  thought 
sown  by  you  in  that  individual  mind.  Suppose  a  virtuous, 
unsopliisticated  youth,  placed  in  the  midst  of  profane  and 
j)rofligate  companions.  An  impure  thought  is  lodged  in  his 
hitherto  pure  mind.  Instead  of  expelling  the  foul  demon 
at  once,  he  clierishes  it.  It  acts  upon  his  imagination,  and 
imagination  in  its  turn  draws  its  fancy  pictures,  which 
quicken  and  inflame  his  passions.  He  becomes  vientally 
familiar  with  impure  scenes.  His  thoughts  revel  in  them, 
until  at  length  he  finds  himself  hurried,  as  if  by  some 
demon  power,  to  realize  in  act  what  hitherto  has  only  been 
a  fancy  picture  hung  up  in  the  gallery  of  an  exuberant 
imagination.  He  hiunself  becomes  profligate  and  profane. 
Ruined  himself,  he  goes  about  ruining  others.  Once  he  was 
tempted,  but  now  he  has  become  a  tempter.  Multitudes  are 
seduced  by  him  into  forbidden  paths,  and  these  in  their  timn 
become  seducers ;  and  so  the  succession  will  run  on.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  ruin  resulting  from  the  lodgment  of  that 
solitary  thought  of  impurity  in  that  ingenuous  mind.  There 
are  latent  passions  in  the  human  breast  which  a  single 
thought,  like  a  spark  of  fire  falling  on  a  powder  magazine, 
may  set  on  fire  of  hell,  and  terrible  is  the  guilt  incurred  by 
the  incendiary  who  sets  fire  to  the  destructive  train. 

The  truth  that  we  now  seek  to  impress  on  your  mind  is, 
that  you  cannot  live  without  exerting  some  degi'ce  of  influ¬ 
ence —  without  giving  to  the  world  an  impulse  in  the 
direction  of  virtue  or  vice,  in  the  pathway  of  truth  or  error. 
You  cannot,  even  if  you  would,  limit  your  influence  to  the 
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naxrow  circle  of  self.  It  sti’eams  forth  as  naturally,  and 
sometimes  as  unconsciously,  as  light  from  the  sun  or  heat 
from  the  tire.  The  material  world  abounds  with  analogies 
of  this  doctiine  of  human  influence.  Look  at  the  gallant 
vessel,  with  spreading  sails  and  merry  crew,  ploughing  the 
mighty  main,  dividing  the  waters,  and  leaving  for  a  moment 
a  hoary  pathway  in  her  train.  To  the  observer’s  eye  all 
seems  speedily  to  settle;  the  divided  waves  close  in  and 
embrace  each  other;  the  foaming,  whitened  crest  disappears, 
the  usual  calm  is  restored,  and  the  ocean  assumes  its  wonted 
appeai-ance.  But  science  assures  us  that  the  influence  of 
that  keel  has  not  so  soon  subsided.  That  shij)  has  put  in 
motion  a  power  that  will  travel  onwards  and  onwards  until 
it  shall  be  felt  by  the  wave  that  breaks  on  the  remotest  shore 
of  ocean,  and  until  it  stir  every  briny  drop  in  the  mighty 
deep.  The  simple  waving  of  my  hand  puts  in  motion  the 
whole  of  the  atmosphere  which  surroimds  us.  If  the  air 
were  visible,  we  should  see  it  in  successive  waves  dashing 
against  the  opposite  wall,  then  di'iven  back,  and  moving  on 
in  broken  wavelets  in  difierent  directions,  until  every  atom 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  room  was  touched  and  stin-ed, 
.simply  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  my  hand.  That  little 
insect  basking  in  the  summer  sun,  rejoicing  in  liis  new-found 
powers,  and  fluttering  his  invisible  wing  in  the  air,  sets 
atmospheric  wavelets  in  motion  that  shall  radiate  and  not 
cease  until  they  have  stirred  the  whole  of  the  atmos{)here 
that  encompasses  the  globe.  So  it  is  with  men.  By  your 
living  example,  your  action,  thought,  purpose,  you  are 
putting  in  motion  a  power  that  shall  survive  yourself — a 
l)ower  that  shall  live,  act,  and  move  to  the  latest  gene¬ 
ration. 

Take  another  illustration.  .  The  very  air  we  breathe 
becomes  vitiated  by  the  respiration  of  the  living.  Every 
breath  I  draw  I  am  diminishing  the  purity  of  the  atrao- 
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sphere,  and  adding  to  its  pollution.  What  becomes  of  all  this 
corruption,  emanating  at  every  breath  from  a  living,  breathing 
world  1  Science  has  proved  that  plants,  from  the  gigantic 
oak  to  the  tiniest  flower,  are  everj'  moment  converting  what 
is  deleterious  in  the  atmosphere  into  nourishment  for  them¬ 
selves.  That  which  is  poison  to  me  is  nourishment  to  the 
vegetable ;  and  that  which  would  be  death  to  me  is  life  to 
the  plant.  The  fragrant  rose  and  the  deadly  nightshade 
co-operate  in  purifying  and  cleansing  the  atmosphere.  They 
consume  for  their  own  sustenance  that  wliich  would  be 
injurious  to  me,  and  thus  help  to  secure  for  me  an  atmo- 
spliere  that  will  invigorate  my  frame,  nd  quicken  into 
healthful  throbs  the  pulse  of  my  life.  This  helps  us  also  to 
explain  the  purjmse  for  which  God  made  vast  forests  and 
wide  extensive  plains  of  herbage  to  flourish  in  gi-eat  luxu¬ 
riance  remote  from  the  habitation  of  men.  The  strong  winds 
of  heaven,  sweeping  over  our  land,  with  the  might  of  a 
hurricane,  bear  away  our  vitiated  and  sometimes  stagnant 
atmosphere  over  plains,  and  prairies,  and  forests,  and  these 
consume  the  injurious  elements  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  if 
they  had  remained,  would  have  poisoned  us,  and  occasioned 
disease  and  death.  If  there  be  not  trees,  and  herbs,  and 
plants  enough  to  absorb  all  that  is  injurious  to  man  in  the 
air,  then  the  sea,  lashed  into  etorms,  .shall  help  in  the  work 
of  purifying.  Every  lifted  wave,  as  it  descends,  carries  with 
it  into  its  briny  home  some  of  the  pollution  which  taints  the 
air.  The  very  spray,  as  it  dashes  fantastically  in  a  thousand 
sparkling  gems,  abstracts  from  the  atmosphere  through  which 
it  passes  much  impurity,  and  buries  it  in  the  depths  of  ocean 
God  thus  sliakes  the  air  and  the  waters  together  to  bury  in 
the  deep  those  putrid  and  pestilential  effluvia  which  the 
vegetables  on  earth  had  failed  to  consume.  There  is  a  moral 
atmosphere  wliich  souls  breathe  and  inhale.  Your  thought*, 
purpose.s,  and  motives  are  constantly  affecting  this  atmo- 
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sphere  of  mind,  and  contribute  more  or  less  to  make  it  what 
it  i.s,  so  that  other  minds  may  be  said  to  inhale  your  thoughts, 
purposes,  and  principles.  Every  man,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  is  thus  helping  to  form  the  character  of  our 
race.  It  is  our  business  to  see  that  we  contribute  to  this  , 
atmosphere  in  which  souls  live  only  that  which  is  pure  and  ! 
good,  and  calculated  to  improve  mind  and  not  pollute  it,  and 
to  give  to  souls  health  and  vigour,  and  not  disease  and 
death. 

Tell  us  not  that  3’’ou  have  no  time,  no  talent,  no  influence. 
This  is  simply  an  excuse.  Moreover,  it  is  not  tiuc.  It  is 
not  true  of  him  who  occupies  the  humblest  sphere  and  the 
most  obscure  station.  Every  man  is  a  centre  from  which 
influence  circulates  with  all  the  ceiiainty  of  a  law.  Believing 
this  to  be  inevitable,  we  would  summon  you  to  the  highest 
style  of  goodness.  There  are  many  forma  of  doing  good. 
The  philosopher  is  doing  good  when,  with  eager  gaze,  he 
soars  on  the  telescope  to  heaven,  or  dives  into  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  bringing  up  to  view  some  of  the  hitherto  hidden 
laws  of  nature,  and  making  discoveries  which  astonish  the 
world,  and  which  may  regulate  the  destinies  of  nations.  Tlie 
stntesman  is  doing  good  when,  with  wisdom  and  energy,  he 
guides  the  vessel  of  the  state  amid  rocks,  and  shoals,  and 
quicksands  into  a  harbour  of  safety,  and  when,  by  his  skilful 
iwlicy,  he  saves  the  interests  of  a  nation  from  becoming  a 
wreck.  The  warrior  is  doing  good  when,  with  indomitable 
courage,  he  risks  his  life  for  the  defence  of  right  and  truth, 
or  for  the  suppression  of  tyranny  and  the  overthrow  of 
desj)otism.  The  philanthropist  is  doing  good  when,  with 
self  sacrificing  zeal,  he  relieves  the  distress,  soothes  the  griefs, 
and  wipes  the  tears  of  a  sorrowing  humanity.  These  all 
wield  an  influence,  which,  if  rightly  directed,  may  prove  a 
vast  and  incalculable  benefit  to  our  race.  We  would  not 
by  any  means  dispai-age  the  good  done  by  such  men,  but  we 
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do  say,  with  all  boldness,  that  in  neither  case  is  it  the  highest 
form  of  goodness  of  which  man  is  capable.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  greater  than  the  discoveries  of  science,  or  good  states¬ 
manship,  or  splendid  victories,  or  the  relief  of  physical 
suffering.  We  put  no  check  on  your  ambition  to  excel  in 
science,  or  philosophy,  or  art,  or  politics,  or  any  other 
department  of  legitimate  toil  to  which  your  energies  may  be 
directetl.  But  we  say  to  each  and  all  of  you,  envy  not  as 
your  highest  honour  the  greatness  of  the  mail-clad  warrior 
who  disenthrals  a  nation  from  the  thraldom  of  an  impious 
despot,  or  who  flings  a  palladium  no  less  precious  than  him¬ 
self  to  shield  the  honour  of  his  country  and  the  stability  of 
its  throne  ;  envy  not  as  your  highest  honour  the  greatness  of 
the  statesman  who,  with  marvellous  skill  and  success,  wields 
the  political  destinies  of  his  country ;  envy  not  as  your  highest 
honour  the  greatness  of  the  philosopher  who  names  and 
numbers  stars,  who  measures  their  magnitudes,  and  ascer¬ 
tains  their  laws,  their  distances,  and  their  relationships ;  envy 
not  as  your  highest  honour  even  the  greatness  of  the  philan¬ 
thropist,  who  I’elieves  the  physical  wants  and  heals  the  phy¬ 
sical  woes  of  a  suffering  fellow.  There  is  a  greatness  far 
greater  than  all  these,  even  the  greatness  of  benefiting  souls, 
of  elevating  spirits,  of  linking  them  to  all  that  is  great  and 
divine  in  the  universe  of  God.  Envy  rather  the  greatness 
of  turning  souls  fi-om  error  to  truth,  from  folly  to  time  wis¬ 
dom,  from  vice  to  virtue,  from  the  path  of  death  to  the  path 
of  life.  And  once  you  possess  the  high  consciousness  of 
having  reversed  the  destiny  of  some  immortal  from  death  to 
life,  from  woe  to  bliss,  you  may  claim  for  yourself  an  honour 
before  which  all  the  achievements  of  philosophy,  science,  and 
art  must  for  ever  pale  and  fade.  Yea,  let  me  lodge  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  a  thought  that  shall  stir  his  deepest  nature, 
and  send  him  on  a  new  career  of  life  and  virtue ;  let  me 
kindle  aspirations  after  God  and  truth  and  holiness  in  a 
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mind  that  was  debased  and  grovelling;  let  me  disenthral 
mind  from  the  bondstge  of  fatal  error;  let  me  emancipate 
one  soul  from  the  tyranny  of  vile  and  vicious  habits,  and  I 
do  a  greater  work  than  if  I  were  to  knock  off  the  fetters  of  a 
million  slaves.  Everything  appertaining  merely  to  the  body 
dwindles  into  absolute  insignificance  when  compared  with 
tlie  more  momentous  and  more  permanent  interests  of  souls. 
Were  you,  by  some  marvellous  power  given  you  by  the 
Creator,  able  to  save  the  whole  of  mankind  from  ever 
becoming  the  victims  of  death ;  were  you  to  avert  from  all 
now  living  the  humiliation  of  dying  and  the  degradation  of 
the  grave ;  were  you  to  raise  to  affluence  and  honour  all  the 
poor  who  are  now  oppressed  with  want ;  were  you  to  heal 
all  who  are  at  this  moment  languishing  under  the  influence 
of  affliction,  and  give  ease  to  all  who  are  racked  and  tortured 
with  painful  diseases ;  were  you  to  enthrone  reason  in  all  the 
seats  it  has  foimken,  and  restore  mind  to  all  the  pitiable 
inmates  which  crowd  our  asylums ; — men  would  hail  you  as  the 
greatest  benefactor  the  world  ever  knew,  and  the  blessing  of 
him  who  is  ready  to  perish  would  come  upon  you.  But  all 
this,  grcivt  as  it  might  be,  is  nothing  as  compared  with  the 
act  of  securing  a  happy  destiny  for  one  immortal  soul.  In 
the  estimation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  it  would  only  be  as  the 
dust  of  the  balance,  and  lighter  than  vanity  compared  with 
the  act  of  bringing  one  erring  spirit  back  to  truth  and  God. 
I  do  a  noble,  a  brave,  and  manly  thing  when  I  launch  out 
in  my  boat  beneath  a  frowning  heaven,  and  amid  the  swell 
of  a  roaring  sea,  to  rescue  the  wi’ecked  one  that  shivers  on 
the  distant  rock.  Such  an  act  of  heroism  may  secure  for  me 
an  honourable  name,  the  applause  of  multitudes,  and  a  rich 
pecuniary  reward  flowing  in  from  a  grateful  and  admiring 
public.  But  by  such  an  act  of  philanthropy  I  only  prolong 
for  a  few  yeara,  or  perhaps  a  few  months,  the  life  of  my 
fellow,  who  very  soon  must  inevitably  become  the  victim  of 
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death.  But  let  me  be  the  means,  under  God,  of  saving  a 
man  from  fatal  error,  from  a  course  of  profligacy  and  vice ; 
let  me  lead  him  into  paths  of  truth  and  holiness,  and  set  him 
on  a  high  career  for  a  blessed  immortality  ;  and  I  do  more 
than  by  rescuing  a  thousand  wrecked  ones.  By  this  act  of 
higher  philanthropy,  I  deliver  the  man  from  misery  that  has 
no  end ;  I  put  him  in  possession  of  happiness  that  will  be 
lasting  as  himself — a  happiness  that  shall  increase  through¬ 
out  all  the  ages  of  the  future ;  I  extinguish  his  hell,  I  light 
up  his  heaven ;  I  avert  from  him  the  retributions  of  eter¬ 
nity  ;  I  turn  his  step,  his  eye,  and  his  heart  towards  a 
glorious  and  endless  life ;  I  plant  another  gem  in  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  diadem ;  I  weave  another  garland  wherewith  to 
deck  His  brow ;  I  lead  back  from  the  verge  of  hell  to  the 
plains  of  heaven  another  trophy  of  redeeming  love ;  I  pluck 
a  brand  from  the  burning,  quench  it  in  the  Saviour’s  blood, 
and  engraft  it  in  the  tree  of  life,  where  it  brings  forth  fruits 
unto  holiness  to  the  praise,  the  honour,  and  glory  of 
God ;  I  add  another  note  to  the  anthem  of  the  skies ;  I  give 
a  mightier  swell  and  a  sweeter  harmony  to  the  chorus  of 
angels ;  I  supply  cause  for  satisfaction  and  everlasting 
triumph  to  the  world’s  Redeemer,  for  therein  He  sees  of  the 
travail  of  His  soul,  and  is  satisfied. 

In  the  final  day,  in  whose  searching  light  all  men  must  be 
judged,  the  greatest  man  then,  in  the  estimation  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  universe,  will  not  be  the  philosopher  who  has 
explored  the  heavens,  and  made  the  greatest  discoveries  on 
the  fields  of  space  ;  not  the  statesman  who  holds  in  his  hand 
the  destinies  of  a  nation ;  not  the  monarch  who  commanded 
the  mightiest  army,  and  achieved  the  most  splendid  triumphs; 
not  the  orator  who  has  dazzled  the  world  with  the  brilliancy 
of  his  intellect,  and  the  splendour  of  his  genius,  or  who  has 
swayed  the  multitudes  by  the  might  of  his  eloquence.  The 
greatest  man  then  will  be  lie  who  shall  have  conducted  into 
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Leaven  the  greatest  number  of  souls,  it  will  be  he  ai'ound 
whom  shall  gather  the  largest  number  of  rerteemed  ones,  to 
acknowledge  their  obligation  to  him  as  their  spiritual  father, 
and  as  the  honoured  instrument  of  their  conversion.  Think 
of  such  men  as  Paul,  Bunyan,  Baxter,  Knox,  Whitfield, 
W  esley.  What  tides  of  joy  must  swell  their  mighty  soul? 
when  surrounded  by  their  spiritual  offspring,  and  when,  for 
the  first  time,  they  learn  the  extent  of  their  successes — 
successes  which  far  exceed  theii’  highest  expectations.  They 
have  sown  the  seed  in  hope,  but  then  they  shall  behold  the 
golden  and  plentiful  harvest  produced  as  the  result  of  tlieir 
holy  toil ;  and  then  what  joy,  what  triumph,  when  each  is 
j)ermitted  to  reap  his  harvest  and  gamer  his  sheaves !  For 
they  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  their 
sheaves  with  them.  Think  of  the  honoured  man  who  bore 
the  name  of  John  Angell  James.  Over  his  memory  we 
might  tnithfidly  inscribe  the  words  from  which  I  once  heard 
him  preach — “  This  one  thing  I  do.”  By  his  powerful  and 
stirring  sermons  j  by  his  unfiinching  advocacy  of  the  truth, 
from  the  platfomi  and  through  the  press ;  by  his  eminently 
practical  and  useful  works,  some  oS  which  am  now  tmnslated 
into  many  languages,  and  speak  in  many  tongues  to  many 
nations,  he  has  conferred  on  the  world  a  benefit,  the  extent 
of  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  estimate  until  that  day 
when  God  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness. 
I  can  conceive  of  him  being  permitted  to  stand  at  the  giite 
of  heaven,  while  the  Redeemer  leads  by  the  innumerable 
company  saved  by  his  preaching  and  by  his  widely-circu¬ 
lated  books.  See  them  !  They  come  !  They  come  not  only 
from  England  and  the  British  Isles,  but  from  other  nations 
and  countries  into  whose  languages  his  “  Anxious  Inquirer  ” 
more  especially  has  lieen  translated.  Multitudes  of  them 
have  never  before  seen  him,  nor  have  they  been  seen  by  him. 
But  now  they  meet.  Feeling  that  to  him,  as  the  ser- 
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vant  of  Christ,  they  owe  their  first  religious  convictions, 
their  converaiou,  and  consequently  their  place  in  heaven — in 
short,  all  they  feel  and  all  they  have  in  prospect — they  will 
hail  him  with  tlieir  congratulations  and  benedictions,  while 
he,  overpowered  with  the  scene,  unable  to  bear  tlie  burden 
of  his  joy,  bows  low  in  reverence  and  thankfulness  before 
his  Master,  and  gathering  together  all  the  praise  and  all  the 
glory  for  the  good  done,  pours  it  as  a  holy  libation  at  His 
throne,  saying,  “  Not  unto  me,  not  unto  me,  O  Lord !  but 
rinto  thy  name  give  glory.” 

You  will,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  think  that  we  have 
placed  before  you  examples  which  few,  if  any  of  you,  may 
ever  hope  to  emulate.  By  far  the  majority  of  you  are 
destined  to  employ  your  life  and  energy  in  secular  toil.  It 
cjinnot  be  otherwise.  Yet  you  have  no  ground  for  dis¬ 
couragement.  You  may  rest  in  the  thought  that  you  exist 
for  a  purpose  high  enough  to  give  meaning  to  life — a  pur¬ 
pose  in  every  way  worthy  of  Him  who  made  you,  and  worthy 
of  all  the  faculties  and  energies  you  possess.  Your  condition 
may  be  humble,  your  position  obscure  ;  yet,  you  may  piove 
yourself  the  possessor  of  great  sentiments  in  an  humble 
sphere ;  you  may  act  upon  and  develop  great  principles  in 
toil  that  seems  trivial ;  you  may  exhibit  a  great  and  illus¬ 
trious  character,  though  in  comparative  obscurity.  Moreover, 
if  you  cannot  devote  the  whole  of  your  time  and  energy 
directly  to  the  higher  work  of  benefiting  souls,  there  will 
be  iu  the  life  of  each  leisure  hours  which  may  be  devoted 
to  this  higher  purpose  ;  and  if,  on  the  plains  of  heaven,  you 
are  permitted  to  meet  but  one  who  shall  feel  that  he  is 
there  because  you  warned,  admonished,  and  encouraged 
him — because  you  piayed  for  him  and  wept  over  him — 
even  this  will  flood  the  soul  with  emotions  of  joy,  to  which 
the  iingel  is  a  .stranger,  and  with  which  the  seraph  inter- 
meddleth  not.  Say  not  that  you  are  but  one.  1  am  a 
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thorough  believer  in  individual  effort.  There  are  some 
things  wc  may  do  better  as  societies,  but  there  arc  other 
things  which  the  individual  must  do.  It  is  surprising  what 
one  mind,  rightly  directed,  and  intent  upon  its  purpose,  can 
do.  For  the  most  part,  you  will  find  that  it  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  wlio  moves  the  multitude,  and  not  the  multitude  the 
individual.  Great  things  and  gi'eat  events  are  brought 
about  by  the  individual,  and  not  by  the  mass.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  moves  the  multitude  when  the  orator  transports  his 
thronged  audience  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  or 
fires  them  with  the  splendour  of  his  thoughts,  and  when  he 
makes  eveiy  heart  in  the  crowd  thrill  with  the  sympathies 
which  beat  in  his  own.  The  individual  moves  the  multitude 
when  on  the  stage  the  actor  portrays  a  certain  character 
with  a  skill  and  power  which  give  life  and  reality  to  every 
word  and  every  movement,  and  which  elicit  bursts  of  applause 
from  admiring  thousands.  The  individual  moves  the  mul¬ 
titude  when  that  mysterious  editorial  “We”  (which,  by 
the  way,  ought  to  be  “  I  ”)  utters  its  mystic  oracles  every 
morning  in  the  daily  pre.ss,  and  when  by  these  utterances  it 
strangely  moulds  the  thinkings  and  actings  of  an  entire 
nation.  The  individual  moved  the  multitude  a  few  centuries 
ago,  when  Europe  upheaved  with  religious  excitement,  when 
by  the  voice  of  one  man  the  throne  of  Rome  was  shaken, 
and  when  the  Papacy  received  a  shock  from  which  she  has 
never  yet  recovered — and  that  individual  was  the  obscure 
monk  of  Erfurt,  the  indomitable  Luther.  The  individual 
moves  the  multitude  in  our  own  day,  when,  at  the  summon¬ 
ing  voice  of  one  brave  man,  the  noble  sons  of  Ittdy,  long 
down-trodden,  are  lifting  themselves  up  with  might  to  snap 
the  fetters  woven  around  them  by  a  cruel  superstition  and 
a  base  despotism — and  that  individual  is  the  invincible 
Garibaldi.  God  speed  his  recovery  ! 

You  have  no  ground  for  discouragement.  Try  what  you 
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can  do  to  bless  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what 
may  be  done  by  an  individual  who  has  a  fixed  purpose,  and 
who  is  intent  upon  its  accomplishment.  Place  a  young  man 
assessed  of  judgment,  of  earnest  piety,  and  a  heart  fired 
with  love,  in  an  establishment  where  there  are  twenty  more, 
but  wlio  are  addicted  to  profane  language  and  profligate 
lialjits.  At  the  outset  of  his  course  he  may  have  to  endure 
.scofl'  and  scorn  on  account  of  what  they  term  his  sancti¬ 
moniousness  and  Puritanism ;  but  let  him  abide  the  test, 
and  it  shall  be  seen  that,  by  the  maintenance  of  a  strict 
consistency,  and  a  kind  but  firm  protest  against  their 
abominations,  he  will  gradually  acquire  an  influence  over 
tliem — an  influence  that  shall  awe  their  ribaldry  into  silence, 
and  shame  them  into  better  habits.  Once  they  despised 
him  for  his  piety ;  but  now  that  they  know  him  better  they 
will  admire  and  respect  him  for  his  consistency ;  and  the 
probability  is,  that  ultimately  he  will  have  to  rejoice  in 
having  turned  some  of  them  from  vice  to  virtue,  and  in 
having  made  some  of  them  the  choice  companions  of  his 
heart. 

Many  splendid  gifts  and  faculties,  many  fine  capacities 
for  doing  good,  are  at  this  moment  lying  waste.  There  are 
but  few,  if  any  of  us,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  “  He  hath  done 
what  he  could.”  Indolence,  indifference,  timidity,  false  fear, 
have  woven  their  heavy  chains  to  cripple  and  bind  these 
energies.  To  all  who  possess  such  powers  hitherto  unem¬ 
ployed,  we  .say,  “Loose  them  and  let  them  go,  for  the 
Master  hath  need  of  them”  j  forth  with  you,  to  pour  fixmi 
the  fulness  of  your  own  full  hearts  benedictions  and  smilas 
into  some  of  the  myriad,  empty,  aching  hearts  that  are  still 
around  j'ou,  strangers  to  peace.  As  when  the  angel  dissolved 
the  chains  which  bound  an  imprisoned  Apostle,  we  want  to 
stand,  and  with  magic  touch  melt  away  those  ponderous 
fetters,  and  free  from  thraldom  those  wondi’ous  enei'gies. 
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Forth  !  forth  !  forth  with  you,  ye  beneficent  powera,  and  on 
your  onward  way  raise  the  degraded,  warn  the  erring,  wipe 
the  scalding  tear  from  the  pallid  cheek  of  giief  and  woe,  and, 
with  an  eager  grasp,  seize  those  who  are  thoughtlessly 
nodding  on  the  eve  of  awful  precipices.  Within  many  of  ' 
you  there  are  latent  powei'S  which  only  wait  to  be  summoned 
to  action.  On  the  brow  of  many  of  our  young  men  might 
be  inscribed  with  truthfulnes.s,  “  Here  lie  interred  mighty 
energies  capable  of  great  achievements,  moral  forces  capable 
of  a  vast  and  incalculable  good.”  We  woiUd  now  stand 
over  these  graves  of  buried  facnltie.s,  and,  with  a  rcsuiTection 
power,  challenge  forth  the.se  dormant  forces,  that,  like  so 
many  Lazarirses  laying  aside  the  habiliments  of  death  and 
the  grave,  they  may  go  forth  armed  with  might,  animated 
with  living  souls,  and  impelled  by  noble  impulses,  to  bless 
the  world  by  dissipating  the  horror  of  its  gloom,  and  to 
make  it  ])ulsate  with  the  throbs  of  a  new  life. 

We  have  somewhere  read  a  Geiman  partible  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  conversation  as  having  taken  place  between  a  flowing, 
living  little  stream  and  a  stagnant  pool.  We  cannot  now  ye- 
member  where  we  saw  it.  The  thought  is  present  to  us,  and  we 
have  endeavoured  to  embody  the  thought  in  a  language  of 
our  own.  The  tiny  streamlet  came  gushing  pure  and 
sparkling  from  the  mountain  top,  and  tripped  and  leaped  its 
way  merrily  down  over  rocks  and  pebbles.  When  half  way 
down,  it  passed  over  a  flat,  extensive  plain,  where  there  was 
a  deep  stagnant  pool,  and  which  accosted  the  merry  stream 
in  some  such  words  as  these  : — “  To  me  it  seems  a  pitiable 
and  foolish  thing  that  you  should  always  be  so  busy  and  .so 
bustling,  so  restle.ssly  active,  wa.sting  your  energies,  and 
never  know  anything  of  calm  repose.  Better  far  for  you  to 
pause  and  accumulate  your  small  resources,  and  form  them, 
as  I  have  done,  into  a  reservoir  on  this  mountain  plain.  If 
it  be  your  purpose  to  travel  all  the  way  down  to  the  distant 
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ocean,  I  would  have  you  remember  that  the  way  is  long,  and 
rough,  and  rugged,  A  thousand  contingencies  may  occur  to 
defeat  your  purpose.  Wending  your  lonely  way,  the  summer 
sun  with  scorching  rays  may  absoi’b  and  exhaust  you,  so 
that  you  may  cease  to  be ;  or  some  panting  beast  from  the 
neighbouring  field  may  come  and  didnk  you  up,  to  quench 
his  nide  and  vulgar  thirst ;  or  a  herd  of  brutes  gi-azing  in 
the  vale,  and  maddened  with  summer  insects,  may  come  and 
thoughtlessly  plunge  themselves  in  to  be  relieved  of  their 
tormeutore ;  their  unhallowed  tread  will  polbite  your  purity, 
stain  your  brightness,  and  then  you  will  have  to  pass  on,  a 
muddy,  noxious  stream.  If  by  some  chance  you  should 
survive  these  vicissitudes,  so  as  ever  to  reach  your  destina¬ 
tion,  even  then,  when  intermingled  with  ocean’s  waters,  you 
will  have  no  rest,  but  be  liable  to  be  tossed  and  lashed  by 
winds  and  storms  into  a  foaming  fury.  Why,  therefoi’e, 
expose  yourself  to  such  vicissitudes,  such  degradation,  and 
such  cruel  tempests  1  Why  not  make  your  home  and  your 
rest  here  in  the  deej),  calm  bosom  of  this  mountain,  where 
heights  above  heights  will  cast  over  you  their  pleasant  shade, 
where  flocks  are  bleating  and  mountain  bii’ds  are  chattering  t 
Oh,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  is  the  rest  of  quietude.  Here  you 
may  listen  to  the  stern  howling  of  the  wind  in  the  deep, 
hollow  caverns  of  these  monarch  mountains,  but  it  shall  not 
touch  you.  These  Alpine  watchere  will  sunound  you  on 
every  side,  so  that  you  shall  not  feel  the  breath  of  the  spirit 
of  the  stomi  for  a  single  moment  rufiling  your  placid 
bosom.”  So  spake  the  stagnant  pool.  To  its  new-found 
friend  the  bustling  streamlet  patiently  listened,  and  then 
replied  : — “  For  my  own  part,  I  find  I  have  no  love  for  the 
calm  of  inactivity,  or  the  rest  of  stagnancy.  I  feel  within 
me  the  impulses  of  life — a  capacity  for  doing  and  blessing. 
I  prefer  healthful  action  to  stagnation.  My  purpo.se  is 
cheerily  to  go  on  my  way,  leaping,  laughing  as  I  go, 
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gathering  force  and  depth  from  tributary  streams,  enrich¬ 
ing  the  soil  through  which  I  pass;  and,  with  my  refre.'^liing 
flow,  merrily  quench  the  thirst  of  beasts  and  birds,  of  reptiles 
and  men  ;  while  the  shrubs  and  trees  along  my  banks, 
striking  their  roots  for  and  wide  into  my  depths,  drink 
in  the  moisture,  and  draw,  like  babes  from  a  mother’s 
breast,  both  life  and  vigour.  You  tell  me  that  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  sun  will  come,  and  with  scorching  heat  absorb 
me,  and  that  I  shall  cease  to  be.  But  you  argue  falsely 
and  ignoi’antly,  for  science  proves  that  nothing  is  lost. 

Change,  and  not  annihilation,  is  the  law  of  the  universe. 
Nothing  that  is  can  cease  to  be.  If,  therefore,  the  sun,  liko 
a  thii-sty  giant,  drinks  me  up,  I  shall  not  be  lost,  only 
blended  with  the  atmosphere,  and  at  night  I  shall  descend 
again  in  diamond  dews  on  far-off  plains  on  the  myriad  leaves 
of  the  forest,  to  cool  and  refresh  nature  after  having  been 
scorched  by  tlie  fiery  rays  of  day.  Or,  if  not  converted  into 
dew,  the  atmosphere  may  transfer  me  to  the  overhanging 
cloud,  and  that,  laden  with  me  as  with  blessings,  will  burst, 
and  I  shall  fall  in  fruitful  showers  on  meadows  and  pastures 
remote  from  the  ehannel  in  which  I  flow.  I  admit  I  may 
have  to  pass  through  many  vicissitude.s,  but  I  can  never 
cease  to  be.  At  one  time  I  may  be  distilled  into  dew ;  at 
another,!  may  be  taken  up  into  a  cloud  aud  converted  into 
a  shower,  at  another,!  may  have  to  gush  on  in  my  wonted 
ehannel.  But  in  wliatever  form  !  may  appear,  !  shall 
always  have  the  happy  consciousness  that  I  am  doing, — 
that  !  am  blessing  and  enriching  tlie  world.  Before  ! 
reaeh  my  ocean-home  !  shall  be  gladdened  wdth  the  joyful 
assurance  that  the  innocent  lamb  plays  more  merrily;  that 
the  chirping  bird  which  modestly  sipped  of  me  sings  more 
sweetly ;  that  the  beasts  gambol  more  briskly ;  that  the 
valleys  are  clad  with  a  richer  verdure,  the  trees  with  a 
richer  foliage,  aud  that  all  the  broad  acres  through  which  ! 
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Lave  passed  put  on  a  more  eheerfiil  smile,  and  are  laden  with 
a  more  plentiful  harvest  as  the  result  of  my  beneficent 
mission.  Whereas,  if  I  act  upon  your  advice,  and  follow 
your  example,  I  shall  become  a  stagnant  waste  of  waters, 
sending  forth  a  foul  efilu\da,  charging  the  air  with  pestilence 
and  death,  and  be  obnoxious  to  both  man  and  beast.  But  now 
the  floods  will  clap  their  hands  when  they  behold  my 
approach  to  swell  their  tide ;  the  little  hills  will  rejoice  on 
eveiy  side  when  I  fall  on  them  in  fruitful  showers ;  the 
waving  corn  will  .smile  its  gratitude  ;  the  gigantic  oak  of  the 
forest,  with  its  countless  leaves  moistened  by  my  myriad  dew- 
drops,  will  bow  itself  low,  as  though  to  acknowledge  its 
obligation  to  me  ;  everj'thing  I  touch  shall  tell  forth  my 
praise,  and  my  mission  of  beneficence  shall  be  had  in 
cverliUiting  remembrance  ;  and,  prefening  as  I  do  this  career 
of  blessing  to  your  shignation,  I  bid  you  farewelL” 
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A  KIND  !  an  immaterial,  undying,  God-like  mind — oh,  what 
a  gift  that  is  ! 

You  see  this  statue  1  It  was  once  a  mere  stone.  In 
itself  it  is  a  mere  stone  yet — a  mass  of  marble,  a  lump  of 
uncalcined  lime.  But  two  thousand  years  ago  a  human  mind 
touched  that  stone,  and  transformed  it  into  what  you  see 
— an  immortal  Adam,  a  lamp  of  joy  and  beaiity  which  has 
been  radiating  bright  thoughts  and  big  emotions  into  all  the 
intervening  ages — the  fairest  realization  of  that  materialism 
into  which  the  Most  High  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and 
made  it  a  temple  for  His  own  divinity. 

You  see  this  scholar  1  Time  would  fail  to  tell  what  is 
contained  in  that  one  mind  ;  but  its  wealth  is  wonderful. 
The  three  kingdoms  of  natui’e,  the  story  of  mankind,  the 
starry  heavens,  form  its  familiar  and  oft-frequented  domain ; 
and  thei’e  is  hardly  a  region  of  the  globe,  or  a  luce  of  its 
inhabitants,  or  an  em  in  its  history  which  has  not  a  picture 
and  a  place  in  its  vast  panopticon.  Itself  an  encyclopedia,  a 
book  might  be  filled  with  the  mere  inventory  of  its  acquire¬ 
ments  and  possessions. 

You  see  this  simny  patriarch  1  Strong  in  his  past 
services — after  a  career  in  which  there  has  been  no  doism- 
break,  no  dishonour,  but  in  which  thousands  have  been 
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debtora  to  bis  kindness,  care,  and  forethought,  he  is  resting 
now  ;  resting  in  the  love  as  undisguised  as  it  is  unsuspected 
of  grateful  friends  and  fond  childi’eu’s  children,  and  rejoicing 
in  hope  of  that  wider  sphere  of  love  and  goodness  into  which 
his  already  happy  life  will  soon  find  itself  expanded. 

You  see  this  praying  Christian  1  He  has  friends  like 
himself,  with  whom  from  time  to  time  he  takes  sweet 
counsel.  But  who  is  the  Friend  with  whom  he  is  now 
^  conferring  ?  Who  is  this  whom  he  is  addressing  in  all 

r  the  confidence  of  intimacy,  but  with  all  the  lowlihood  of 

,  profoundest  veneration  ?  Yes,  indeed,  there  is  a  human 

I  mind  capable  of  communion  with  the  King  of  kings  ;  able  to 

I  utter  thoughts  which  arrest  the  ear  of  the  Most  High,  and 

pouring  forth  protestations  of  affection  and  ascriptions  of 
'  thanksgiving  which  delight  his  Father  in  heaven,  although 

that  Father  is  the  Owner  of  immensity,  the  Maker  and 
Monarch  of  worlds. 

Truly  to  possess  such  a  mind  is  no  small  prerogative.  A 
goodly  heritage  is  his  whom  the  Supreme  Disposer  has  not 
only  launched  into  the  realms  of  conscious  being,  but  on 
whom  He  has  bestowed  an  existence  intelligent,  loving, 
atloring ;  an  existence  capable  of  creating  the  beautiful,  of 
admiring  and  reproducing  the  holy  •,  an  existence  capable 
of  sharing  in  God’s  own  happiness  now,  and  capable  of 
becoming  hereafter  the  associate  of  spirits  made  perfect — a 
fellow-worshipper  with  angels,  a  fellow-student  with  the 
seraphim. 

Such  a  prerogative  is  yours,  my  brother.  As  yet  you 
may  scarcely  have  waked  up  to  all  the  wonder ;  but  yours 
is  a  mind  capable  of  endless  improvement,  and  boundless 
achievement.  That  mind  of  yours  is  one  of  the  same  sort 
with  those  which  have  already  wrought  such  marvels.  It  is 
brother  to  the  mind  which  evoked  the  Apollo  finm  the  cold, 
dead  stone ;  which  built,  and  peopled,  and  floated  off  into 
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the  ages,  the  epics  of  Eden  and  of  Troy ;  which,  with 
Transfigurations  and  other  glories  of  the  pencil,  till  then 
unimagined,  set  on  fire  the  firmament  of  European  fancy. 
That  mind  of  yours  is  brother  to  the  mind  which  in  the 
person  of  Howard  went  about  so  long  devising  good,  and 
doing  it ;  which  in  the  bosom  of  Elliot  and  Brainerd  beat 
unisons  with  the  Saviour’s  own  mind,  and  often  wept  enrap¬ 
tured  teai-s  over  sinners  repenting.  It  is  brother  to  the  mind, 
wliich  in  the  person  of  Enoch  walked  with  God ;  which  in 
the  form  of  Moses  spake  with  Jehovah  face  to  face ;  which 
in  the  guise  of  John  the  Divine  was  enwrapped  and  enfolded 
in  God’s  own  love  as  the  rose  is  embraced  in  the  sunshine— 
as  the  infant  is  enclasped  in  those  arms  which  love  their 
burden,  and  will  never  let  it  fall. 

Taking  for  our  title  a  Scriptural  phrase,  we  wish  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  elements  which  go  together  to  constitute  a 
“  sound  mind and  our  pui'pose  will  be  answered  if  we 
succeed  in  supplying  useful  hints  to  those  who  wish  fully  to 
develop  and  rightly  to  direct  the  powers  which  God  has 
given. 

The  globe  which  we  inhabit  is  rock  and  mould,  is  sea  and 
air.  We  have  first  the  solid  structure — the  stony  ribs  and 
gi’auite  vertebi’se,  which  give  to  a  continent  or  island  its 
shape  and  outline ;  then  over  these  the  vegetable  soil  from 
which  springs  the  com  of  England,  the  vine  of  Italy,  the 
palm  of  India.  Laving  the  shores  of  every  land  we  have  the 
sleepless,  restless,  ever-moving  sea ;  and  enclasping  both 
earth  and  ocean,  receiving  their  offerings,  and  giving  back 
her  blessing  we  have  the  benign  and  balmy  atmosphere. 

So  with  that  little  personal  world-»-the  indmdual  or 
microco.sm.  Fixed  principles  and  firm  convictions  are  the 
fundamental  stmcture;  desires  and  affections  are  the  soil, 
the  vegetable  mould,  whence  spring,  when  rightly  culti¬ 
vated,  patriotism,  benevolence,  piety,  and  every  distinctive 
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excellence.  The  emotions  or  feelings  are  the  tide,  ever  coming, 
ever  going,  towering  up  in  tremendous  fury,  or  spread  out 
in  liquid  loveliness  ;  whilst  all  around  is  tliat  mystic  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  we  call  influence  or  character — that  ethereal 
circumfusion  in  which,  by  an  analysis  sufficiently  subtile, 
may  be  detected  every  element  of  the  inner  man ;  which 
attends  us  wherever  we  go ;  which,  where  the  treasiue  is 
good,  where  the  heart  is  kind,  and  the  afiections  pure, 
exhales  perpetual  summer  ;  and  iu  which,  in  the  good  man’s 
case,  like  vaticinations  of  ai’omatic  regions  not  seen  as  yet, 
floats  the  fragrant  forecast  of  immortality. 

First,  for  the  rock  : — firm  fivith,  fixed  principles.  There 
is  no  greater  blessing  than  a  mind  made  up  on  the  most 
momentous  of  matters.  “  My  heart  is  fixed  :  my  heart  is 
fixed.”  The  man  who  has  got  firmly  moored  in  the  Gospel — 
who  has  seen  God’s  gloiy  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  whom  God’s  Spirit  has  enkindled  aspirations  after  mi- 
sullied  sanctity — he  may  well  be  congratulated  on  j)osses3- 
ing  the  great  prerequisite  to  strength  and  stability.  “  Thou 
art  Cephas,”  and  where  there  are  the  clear  comprehension 
and  firm  conviction  of  fundamental  truth,  He  who  has  laid 
the  good  foundation  will  go  on  and  build  the  character. 

Of  such  fii-st  principles  the  great  storehouse  is  the  Word 
of  God,  even  as  their  great  impersonation  is  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour.  He  is  the  Tmth,  the  Amen,  the  supreme 
Reality  ;  that  great  Teacher  who  shows  us  plainly  of  the 
Father;  that  one  Mediator,  who  coming  from  heaven,  alone 
can  take  us  thither ;  that  mighty  Revealer  and  Restorer,  at 
whose  feet,  when  (mce  the  legion  of  demons  is  driven  forth, 
we  hope  to  see  a  whole  world  sitting  “  in  its  right  mind” — 
dis[>06se8sed,  and  come  to  itself  by  at  last  coming  to  its  God. 

You  have  been  afloat  on  a  windy  day,  ami,  as  the  boat 
frolicked  over  the  swell,  it  seemed  fr)  you  as  if  the  land  were 
in  motion.  As  you  lay  back  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  with 
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eyes  half  shut  and  hazy,  looked  shorewards,  you  saw  the 
white  cliffs  curtseying  up  and  down,  and  as  plain  as  possible 
the  houses  hurrying  backwards,  and  running  off  round  the 
comer.  And  even  if  you  landed,  you  might  have  a  curious 
sensation  of  universal  instability.  A  stranger  who  did  not 
know  your  total  abstinence  habits  might  misinterpret  your 
movements.  As  you  tried  to  steady  yourself  on  the  lurching 
pier,  as  you  took  a  long  stride  to  get  over  that  rolling  flag¬ 
stone,  as  you  proceeded  towards  your  hotel  heaving  and 
lurching,  see-sawing  and  sidling — it  would  need  some  charity 
to  ascribe  your  eccentricities  entirely  to  excess  of  water. 
And  even  after  you  lay  down,  and  were  safe  among  the 
blankets,  you  would  feel  so  funny — the  room  swinging  to  .and 
fro,  the  casement  rising  and  falling  with  the  swell,  and  the 
bed-foot  going  up  and  down  “  with  a  short  uneasy  motion.” 

So  if  you  were  taking  a  little  trip  on  the  troubled  sea  of 
human  speculation,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  tliat  your  brain 
would  begin  to  swim  ;  but,  instead  of  sus}iectiug  any 
gyration  in  yourself,  you  would  see  a  whirligig-  or  earth¬ 
quake  on  the  shore.  Embarking  in  an  “  Essay  or  Review,” 
or  in  the  gay  old  craft  which  Voltaire  built,  which  Tom 
Paine  bought  for  a  bargain,  second-hand,  and  which,  re¬ 
painted  and  re-christened  by  a  bishop,  has  lately  come  out 
a  regular  clerical  clip]>er,  you  proceed  to  sea,  and  in  a 
little  while  you  say  “  Deai-  me,  how  strange  it  is  !  The 
mountains  are  in  motion,  the  tiees  ai’e  walking ;  the  world 
itself  is  running  away.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  old  Bible 
were  going  down.  Moses  and  the  miracles,  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  all  such  myths  are  fleeing  away.”  And 
even  if  the  caj)taiu  should  take  pity  on  you,  and  seeing  how 
pale  you  look,  should  say,  “Poor  fellow,  you  seem  rather 
queer.  I  don’t  want  to  kill  you,  and  asHhis  sort  of  thing 
don’t  agree  with  you,  1  advise  you  to  get  ashore;”  — 
it  is  not  certiuu  that  you  would  all  of  an  instant  come 
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riglit.  Most  likely  the  jumble  in  yourself  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  as  a  general  unhingement  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  system,  and,  as  with  groggy  steps  and  reeling 
brain  you  dropped  upon  the  turf,  you  would  be  yourself 
for  some  time  after  a  troubled  sea  ujjon  the  solid  land. 

Christianity  is  no  coward.  It  courts  inquiry.  It  invites 
you  to  come  in  contact  with  itself,  and  all  who  have  ever 
confronted  it  fairly  and  with  candour  it  has  carried  captive. 
But  the  loss  is,  that  many,  without  ever  setting  foot  on  its 
own  proper  territory,  are  content  to  reason  and  sjieculate,  to 
I’ead  books  about  it,  and  look  on  from  afar.  When  any  one 
told  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich  that  he  had  doubts  about 
the  Christian  religion,  the  good  Dr.  Stanley  used  to  answer, 
“  Read  John’s  Gospel,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  divine.”  And 
well  do  I  remember  visiting  ten  years  ago  a  dying  fellow- 
countiyman  in  Bermondsey,  and  my  first  visit  was  his  last 
night  on  earth.  Radiant  with  happiness  and  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  of  immortality,  I  recognised  a  clever  temperance 
lecturer  whom  I  had  heard  in  Scotland  eighteen  years  before. 
It  seemed  that,  having  read  Paul  us  and  Strauss,  and  other 
German  infidels,  his  faith  had  been  overthrown,  and  so  it 
had  continued  till  two  yearo  before  I  saw  him,  when  he  was 
stricken  with  a  mortal  malady.  He  then  began  again  to 
wish  that  the  Bible  were  true  ;  but,  although  he  got  the  best 
books  on  the  evidences,  Leslie,  and  Paley,  and  Neander  did 
him  no  service ;  and  it  was  not  till,  with  the  anxious  eyes  of 
a  dying  sinner  he  opened  the  Bible,  that  the  Saviour  shone 
forth — in  His  own  separate  and  superhuman  majesty  self- 
evidenced — in  the  light  of  His  own  dazzling  divineness, 
needing  no  man’s  testimony.  “  No  thanks  to  me,  but  to 
Him  who  took  me  from  a  fearful  pit  and  set  my  feet  upon  a 
rock.  It  was  not  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  the  Gosjrel  itself 
which  brought  me  back  to  the  faith  of  my  mother.”  The 
dews  of  death  were  already  on  his  broad  and  massive  bi’ow ; 
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but  tlie  thought  of  being  soon  with  Christ  lit  up  his  wasted 
features  with  a  smile,  which  I  believe  had  not  altogether 
faded,  when  a  few  hours  afterwards  the  ransomed  spirit 
passed  away. 

So,  my  dear  friends,  as  the  first  and  foremost  thing,  let 
me  urge  it  on  you :  acquaint  yourselves  >vdth  Christ ; 
meekly,  devoutly,  prayerfully,  open  that  Book,  in  which 
stand  recorded  His  benignant  walk  and  gracious  words ; 
and,  as  He  tells  you  all  His  mind,  so  tell  Him  yours.  Tell 
Him  your  doubts  and  diflBculties,  your  sorrows  and  your 
feai-s,  your  frailties  and  your  sins.  And  as  you  grow  in 
knowledge  of  the  living  Christ,  it  will  become  to  you  a  far- 
off  and  secondaiy  affair,  the  contest  about  Christianity. 
Whilst  qualmy  voyagers  are  debating  whether  it  is  the 
cliff  or  their  own  shallop  which  is  undulating  up  and  down, 
you  Avill  have  already  got  far  inland — far  up  the  hill ;  and 
though  watere  roar  and  are  troubled,  though  the  coast 
I'esound  with  the  exploding  thunder,  though  Marshland  and 
all  such  low  levels  quake  for  fear  of  a  second  deluge,  in  the 
peaceful  seclusion  and  amid  the  pastures  green  of  your  happy 
valley,  you  will  never  taste  the  bitter  spray,  and  will  hardly 
surmise  the  distant  hurly-burly. 

The  Bible  is  a  book,  and  the  Gospels  are  a  history,  and 
therefore  when  we  want  to  know  whether  that  book  were 
written  by  the  men  whose  names  it  bears,  and  whether  that 
history  be  true,  we  must  resort  to  the  laws  of  evidence.  But 
apart  from  this,  and  OA  er  and  above  this,  I  deeply  feel  that 
Christ  is  His  own  witness.  In  other  words.  He  who  made 
the  mind  of  man  made  there  a  throne-room  or  sanctuary 
for  Himself,  and,  long  as  He  is  absent,  desolate  and  dusty, 
purposeless  and  irseless,  it  gives  a  hollow,  vacant  feeling  to 
the  rest  of  the  dwelling.  But  soon  as  to  a  mind  sincere 
and  lowly  the  Christ  of  the  Evangelists  is  presented.  He 
commends  Himself  to  all  its  consciousness ;  and  soon  as  into 
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the  faith  aud  affection  He  finds  admission,  like  a  sign  from 
Iieaven  the  fire  descends,  the  altar  glows,  the  incense 
wreathes  uj)ward  a  pleasing  sacrifice.  Self-commending, 
soul  conquering,  the  Saviour  has  come  in,  and  whilst  to  the 
nohilitated  nature  new  and  king-like  feelings  are  imparted, 
the  soul  is  once  more  a  sanctuary,  and  before  Him  who 
.sitteth  on  the  throne  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  it  falls  prostrate, 
exclaiming,  “  My  Lord  and  my  God  !” 

A  Christianity  thus  personal,  experimental,  vital  —  a 
Christianity  of  which  Christ  Himself  is  the  chiefest  evidence, 
— is  attainable  to  all  who  have  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and 
who  have  not  some  sinful  preoccupation  in  their  hearts. 
And  any  other  Christianity  than  that  of  Christ’s  own 
creating  is  a  pitiful  possession,  a  comfortless  abode.  Like 
some  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  which  are  built  upon  piles  ; 
like  the  Halligs  of  Denmark,  where  the  houses  stand  upon 
stilts,  and  when  the  ocean  rises  the  sheep  are  sent  up  to  the 
garrets ;  there  is  great  danger  lest  a  Christianity  which  is 
merely  denominational,  merely  conventional,  merely  the 
right  side  taken  in  an  important  controversy  ;  tliere  is  great 
danger  lest  a  Christianity  which  stands  merely  in  the  wisdom 
of  man  should  have  long  ])eriods  of  submergence,  and  should 
at  last  be  swallowed  up  in  some  tremendous  storm.  But  if  it 
be  on  the  Rock  of  Ages  Himself  that  you  are  resting,  your 
religion  will  survive  till  faith  is  exchanged  for  sight ;  till 
with  the  moon  under  your  feet,  you  find  yourself  where 
lights  do  not  wax  and  wane,  where  tides  do  not  turn,  where 
opinions  do  not  come  and  go. 

A  firm  faith  and  fixed  principles,  as  elements  in  a  sound 
mind,  we  have  ^ecified  first  and  foremost,  because  you 
cannot  make  the  most  of  tliis  world  unless  you  belong  to  a 
better;  because  a  right  relation  to  God  is  the  prerequisite 
to  every  other.  In  faith,  in  loyalty  to  God,  in  abstinence 
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from  evil  be  firm  and  rigid ;  but  to  your  fiuth  and  virtue 
add  brothei'ly  kindness,  charity.  Lebanon  himself  does  not 
shake,  but  his  cedars  wave.  Hennon  himself  does  not  melt, 
but  his  snow  dissolves  in  Abana  and  Pharpar,  and  his  dew 
comes  down  on  the  mountains  of  Sion.  And  the  grandest 
union  is  the  majestic  integrity  which,  gracious  and  obliging 
and  dutiful  to  all  around,  says  at  once  to  temptation,  “  Can 
1  do  this  gi'eat  wickedness,  and  sin  against'  Godl”  the 
Daniel  who  rather  than  renounce  his  religion  would  go  to 
the  lion’s  den,  and  yet,  to  his  brethi'en  and  his  God  is  a  man 
greatly  beloved ;  the  Joseph  who  in  horror  flings  from  him 
the  temptress,  and  who  stands  out  withal  a  paragon  of  filial 
piety  and  generous  forgiveness,  and  every  attribute  which 
makes  the  patriot  heroic,  and  the  believer  sublime ;  the 
prompt  unhe.sitati»g  decision  which,  having  spoken  to  God 
the  great  Yes,  is  able  to  say  No  to  the  devil. 

Firm  conviction,  faith,  an  enlightened  conscientioasness, 
a  will  rightly  directed,  such  is  the  right  basis  or  sub¬ 
structure  of  character ;  and  the  more  rigid  it  is,  the 
more  rock-like,  it  is  all  the  better.  But,  as  we  hinted,  the 
humus  or  vegetative  mould  from  which  spring  up  the 
beavities  of  holiness,  the  graces  and  adornments  of  cliaracter, 
is  the  devout  and  benevolent  affections.  Rigid  principle 
makes  the  man  of  worth  ;  when  tliere  is  superadded  loving- 
kindness,  a  rich  fund  of  grateful  feeling  Godwanl,  and  of 
cordial  fortligoing  feeling  towards  those  around,  it  makes  the 
man  of  winsome  and  endearing  goodness. 

A  heart  open  Godward  is  the  greatest  gift  <rf  heaven, 
ready  to  believe  all  that  God  says,  and  willing  to  accept  all 
that  God  gives,  and  seeking  to  bosk  in  the  beams  of  tliat 
countenance  which  we  see  in  the  Gospel  so  pleasant.  Such 
a  Christian  is  an  excellent  sermon.  With  a  soul  facing 
simwaixl,  contented,  and  cheerful,  and  tliankful,  in  his  uadis- 
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sembled  happiness,  as  much  as  in  his  devout  acknowledg¬ 
ments  and  songs  of  rejoicing,  he  publishes  God’s  praise,  and 
gives  a  good  report  of  the  gospel. 

But  on  the  devout  affections  we  must  not  dwell.  Nearly 
allied  and  necessary  to  any  Christian  completeness  are  the 
benevolent  dispositions — ^the  desire  of  doing  good  to  others. 
Indeed,  a  true  philanthropy  and  a  genuine  piety  cannot 
well  be  severed,  and  although  we  cannot  enlarge  upon  it,  we 
would  urge  on  all  to  cidtivate  a  gracious  disposition.  Make 
it  a  rule  to  let  no  day  pass  without  some  practical  effort  in  the 
way  of  kindness,  any  more  than  you  would  let  a  day  pass 
without  prayer.  Whether  it  be  substantive  relief  to  the 
indigent,  or  a  sympathetic  word  to  the  oppressed  and 
dejected ;  whether  it  be  a  hint  to  a  puzzled  scholar  with  his 
problem,  or  a  little  help  to  an  awkward  neighbour — a  novice 
in  the  counting-house  or  a  new-come  assistant  in  the  shop; 
whether  you  guide  the  blind  man  over  the  crossing,  or  with 
George  Herbert  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  hoist 
the  huckster’s  cart  from  the  ditch ;  whether  you  lay  aside 
something  to  buy  a  present  for  your  sister,  or  write  a  long 
letter  home, — like  the  Homan  emperor  never  lose  a  day,  but 
pay  a  specific  tangible  tribute  to  the  second  great  command. 

Soundness  suggests  good  sense.  There  is  a  book  of  the 
Bible  which  was  written  avowedly  with  the  view  of  supply¬ 
ing  this  attribute.  “  To  know  wisdom  and  instruction ;  to 
perceive  the  words  of  understanding ;  to  receive  justice,  and 
judgment,  and  equity ;  to  give  subtilty  to  the  simple,  to 
the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion,”  is  the  title  or 
inscription  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  but  it  is  not  every 
one  who  has  imdemtanding  enough  to  piofit  by  \ts  wise  and 
holy  maxims.  The  foundation  of  it  all  is  fair-mindedness, 
the  sincere  desire  as  in  God’s  sight  to  judge  righteous  judg¬ 
ment  and  give  to  each  his  due.  Usually  where  the  eye  is 
thus  single,  the  whole  being  fills  with  light ;  and  taking  good 
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heed  \mto  his  path,  according  to  God’s  word,  the  traveller 
has  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  track,  and  finds  stepping- 
stones  at  the  most  perilous  passages. 

Nevertheless  this  union  of  fair-mindedness  with  conside¬ 
rateness  and  sufficient  mental  capacity  is  not  so  common. 
One  is  the  victim  of  inordinate  self-love,  and,  tenacious  and 
touchy,  is  continually  taking  offence;  his  toes  are  so  long 
that  they  are  trodden  on  even  by  people  who  keep  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  Another  is  weak  in  arithmetic.  He  has 
somehow  got  it  into  his  head  that  there  are  eight  days  in  the 
week  and  thirty  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  consequently 
everything  in  this  world  is  too  short  for  him ;  he  can  never 
make  ends  meet.  Another  wants  the  organ  of  perepective 
or  proportion.  He  recognises  no  distinction  between  moun¬ 
tains  and  molehills  ;  for  they  are  both  excrescences  on  the 
surface ;  the  mud  on  his  own  spectacles  he  mistakes  for  a 
miry  state  of  the  public  street,  and  the  gnat  which  has 
alighted  on  his  prospect-glass  he  hails  as  an  eagle  soaring  in 
the  heights  of  ether. 

Good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  good  taste  are  nearly  allied. 
They  have  their  common  root  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom, 
and,  when  combined,  they  make  a  charming  union,  and  they 
can  be  increased  by  culture.  “  A  wise  man  will  hear,  and 
a  man  of  understanding  will  attain  to  more  wisdom.”  Even 
his  blunders  he  will  turn  to  good  accomit,  and  will  avoid  the 
same  mistake  in  future.  Hubs  and  rebuffs  will  not  be 
altogether  lost,  and  for  friendly  counsel  he  w-ill  be  truly 
thankful.  In  the  intercourse  of  superior  minds  he  will  bo 
continually  improving  his  own,  and  as  self-conceit  is  ever¬ 
more  waxing  weaker  and  weaker,  so  magnanimity,  good¬ 
nature,  and  good  sense  will  be  evermore  growing  stronger 
and  stronger. 

For  success  in  life  this  right-mindedness  is  invaluable — 
this  faculty  of  deciding  wisely  and  fairly.  It  is  this  which 
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makes  the  statesman,  the  judge,  and  the  general ;  it  is  this 
which  makes  the  man  of  business,  the  mastery  of  manifold 
details,  and  the  perception  of  various  possibilities,  with  the 
clear  conclusive  choice  of  the  right  alternative. 

At  the  battle  of  Meeanee,  if  we  remember  rightly.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  observed  the  Scindian  cavalry  behind  a 
stone  wall  which  they  had  neglected  to  loop-hole,  and 
through  which  there  was  only  a  single  gateway.  He 
instantly  detached  a  few  dozen  grenadiers  to  guard  this 
exit,  and  so  kept  safely  bottled  up  till  the  close  of  the 
engagement  the  5,000  horse  of  the  enemy  ;  and  so  with  his 
own  2,600  was  the  better  able  to  beat  their  30,000.  And 
whether  it  be  the  eagle  glance  and  intuitive  action  of  a 
Napier,  or  the  slow  ponderings  of  an  Eldon,  protracte<l 
through  years,  and  resulting  at  last  in  a  cautio\is  pronounce¬ 
ment,  you  will  find  that  the  attribute  called  judgment, 
though  not  deemed  the  sublimest  of  the  faculties,  has  been 
the  principal  architect  of  some  splendid  reputations.  A 
judicious  investment  founded  the  golden  house  of  Roths¬ 
child.  Judicious  movements,  well-planned  campaigns,  and 
master- strokes  at  the  critical  moment,  created  the  military 
renown  of  Julius  Caesar,  of  Marlborough,  of  Wellington. 
Judicious  deliverances,  emphatically  called  judgments;  the 
enucleation  of  the  lawful  and  the  right  amidst  perplexing 
elements,  has  created  the  imperishable  fame  of  L’Hopital 
and  D’Ague.sseau,  of  Mar.shall  and  Story,  of  Mansfield  and 
Stowell. 

Like  everj'thing  else,  good  sense  or  judiciousness  grows 
by  culture.  Some  minds  are  not  rapid.  When  the  late 
Sir  Fowell  Baxton  had  any  important  matter  brought  before 
him,  he  could  seldom  determine  off-hand.  He  shut  him.self 
up ;  he  mastered  all  the  details ;  he  gave  full  force  to  every 
difficulty  ;  aixl  it  was  not  till  after  hours  of  anxious  cogita¬ 
tion  that  his  mind  was  made  up,  but  then  it  w  as  made  up  for 
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ever.  Gentlemen,  it  is  of  first-rate  importanoe  that  you 
cultivate  the  habit  of  calm,  dispassionate  judging  and  think¬ 
ing.  You  will  by  and  by  be  acting  as  electors  and  jurors, 
influencing  the  fate  of  your  country,  adjudicating  on  the 
reputation,  the  liberty,  the  life  of  your  fellow-citizens. 
And  before  the  present  year  is  ended,  you  may  be  called  to 
take  some  step  in  which  your  whole  future  happiness  is 
involved,  and  where  all  may  be  thrown  away  by  a  i-ash 
word, — a  precipitate  or  passionate  impulse.  A  few  fail  in 
life  from  want  of  friends,  and  a  few  from  want  of  talent, 
and  not  a  few,  I  fear,  from  want  of  principle ;  but  it  is 
surprising  and  mournful  how  many  fail  from  want  of 
sense  and  self-command ;  as  Solomon  expresses  it,  “  destroyed 
for  want  of  judgment.” 

A  sound  mind  :  that  is  to  say,  a  mind  morally  right,  with 
a  feith  firm  and  intelligent,  and  with  first  principles  fixed 
and  definite ;  a  mind  devout  and  benevolent,  loyal  to  its 
God  and  forthgoing  to  its  fellows ;  a  sensible  mind,  a 
sagacious  mind,  a  mind  possessed  of  self-knowledge  and  self- 
control.  And  now  we  might  add,  a  mind  symmetrical  : 
lacking  none  of  the  great  attributes  or  organs,  endowed  with 
a  fair  share  of  imagination  and  taste,  able  to  appreciate  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful,  susceptible  to  wit  as  well  as  to 
pathos,  and  at  once  hopeful  and  calm,  gentle  and  strong, 
practical  within  the  sphere  of  the  dutiful,  but  in  the  sphere 
of  the  po.ssible  aspiring,  idealistic,  poetical,  (if  you  please)  or 
romantic. 

But  be  not  alarmed.  Here  is  a  whole  series  of  subjects 
on  which  we  have  no  purpose  to  enter,  and  you  will  perhaps 
allow  us  to  conclude  with  a  few  plain  and  homely  suggestions. 

The  first  help  to  mental  soundness  which  we  are  disposed 
to  mention,  is  bodily  health  and  vigour.  If  you  sit  up  over¬ 
night  reading  romances,  if  you  smoke  the  long  evening, 
building  castles  in  the  clouds  and  Towers  of  Babel  in  the 
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embers,  you  are  likely  to  grow  nervous  and  dyspeptic.  You 
will  take  in  succession  all  the  diseases  in  the  bills  of 
mortality,  and  you  will  need  all  the  drugs  in  the  pharma¬ 
copoeia.  No  sooner  shall  you  be  cured  of  consumption,  than 
you  will  detect  clear  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  and  you  may  be 
very  thankful  if — as  in  the  case  of  some  fellow-sufferers — 
you  are  not  at  last  obliged  to  keep  within  doors,  because 
your  legs  are  made  of  glass,  or  compelled  to  keep  in  a  cold 
room,  because  your  brain  has  turned  to  wax,  a  very  natural 
consequence  of  a  “bee  in  the  bonnet.”  What  is  worse, 
your  view  of  men  and  things  will  become  quite  morbid. 
At  the  very  moment  when  your  little  niece  is  airing  your 
caipet  shoes,  and  your  good  mother  is  putting  an  extra 
spoonful  in  the  tea-pot,  you  will  say,  “  I  wish  I  wei’e  dead, 
for  nobody  cares  for  me and  then,  as  you  ring  for  another 
muffin,  you  will  sigh,  “  O  for  a  lodge  in  some  far  wilder¬ 
ness  !  ”  And  you  will  make  a  great  many  remarkable  dis¬ 
coveries.  You  will  begin  to  find  out  that  Mr.  Spurgeon 
does  not  preach  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  Record  newspaper 
is  subsidised  by  the  Jesuits.  Nothing  will  convince  you  but 
that  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  Russian  spy,  and  that  Dr. 
Gumming  is  in  the  pay  of  Pio  Nono.  Because  the  preacher 
is  always  making  personal  attacks,  you  will  have  to  give  up 
attending  the  service  in  St.  Paul’s,  and  as  the  metropolitan 
police  are  plotting  against  your  life,  you  will  need  to  take 
lodgings  in  the  country. 

These  miseries  would  be  escaped  by  timely  hours,  by 
social  intercourse,  and,  above  all,  by  healthful  exercise. 
With  a  long  road  to  travel  and  a  rough  campaign,  we  are  all 
the  better  of  a  trusty  charger ;  and  to  the  willing  spirit  a 
nimble,  hardy  frame  is  more  essential  than  to  the  warrior 
his  steed.  “  Childe  Harold”  is  not  a  worse  poem  because  its 
author  swam  the  Hellespont,  nor  was  Buxton  the  worse 
philanthropist  because  he  could  hold  at  arm’s  length  in  the 
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air  arabid  mastiff.  It  did  “Christopher  Noiiih”  no  haimi 
that  he  could  take  a  level  leap  of  eight  yards  across  the 
Cherwell,  and  Waterton  was  all  the  better  zoologist  that 
he  could  ride  upon  a  crocodile  or  wrestle  with  a  boa- 
constrictor.  And  whether  it  be  the  winter  walk  in  search 
pf  mosses,  or  the  butterfly  hunt  in  summer,  or  the  pursuit  of 
fair  landscapes  and  striking  objects  all  the  year ;  whether 
it  be  the  volunteer’s  march  or  the  gymnastic  feats  of  the 
“Turner  Verein,”  those  of  you  who,  at  once  hardy  and 
temperate,  keep  under  the  body  and  keep  up  your  health, 
will  find  a  rich  reward  even  as  regards  mental  and  spiritual 
soundness. 

Another  great  help  is  order,  method,  system.  A  bio¬ 
grapher  thus  describes  his  firat  visit  to  Shelley  in  his  apart¬ 
ments  at  college  :  “  Books,  boots,  papero,  shoes,  philosophical 
instruments,  clothes,  pistols,  linen,  crockery,  ammunition, 
and  phials  innumerable,  with  money,  stockings,  prints, 
crucibles,  bags  and  boxes,  were  scattered  on  the  floor  and  in 
every  place ;  as  if  the  young  chemist,  in  order  to  analyze  the 
mystery  of  creation,  had  endeavoured  first  to  reconstruct  the  ! 

original  chaos.  Upon  the  table  by  his  side  were  some  books 
lying  open,  several  letters,  a  bundle  of  new  pens,  and  a 
bottle  of  Japan  ink  ;  a  piece  of  deal  lately  part  of  the  lid  ot  I 

a  box,  with  many  chips,  and  a  handsome  razor  that  had 
been  used  as  a  knife.  There  were  bottles  of  soda-water, 

I 

sugar,  pieces  of  lemon,  and  the  traces  of  an  efferv’escent 
beverage.  Two  piles  of  books  suppoi’ted  the  tongs,  and  these 
1  upheld  a  glass  retort  above  an  argand  lamp.  I  had  not 
been  seated  many  minutes  before  the  liquor  in  the  ves.sel 
boiled  over,  adding  fresh  stains  to  the  table,  and  rising  in 
fumes  with  a  most  disagreeable  odour.  Shelley  snatched  the 
glass  quickly,  and  dashing  it  in  pieces  among  the  ashes 
under  the  grate,  increased  the  penetrating  and  unpleasant  | 

effluvium.”  After  that  we  ought  to  wonder  at  no  strange-  I 
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ness  in  liis  conduct ;  we  should  deem  nothing  startling  in 
the  opinions  of  tlie  interesting  visionarj".  The  universe 
itself  is  a  cosmos,  and  no  man  can  be  in  full  unison  with  hLs 
Maker  who  is  content  to  live  in  a  chaos  ;  and  just  as  con¬ 
fusion  and  irregularity  are  signs  of  a  disordered  mind,  so 
there  is  something  wonderfully  sanative  and  tranquillizing 
in  neatness,  arrangement,  and  method. 

Cultivate  an  open  eye  and  obsen’ant  habits.  When  the 
late  Professor  Henslow  was  spending  a  holiday  at  Felix¬ 
stowe,  l»e  noticed  that  some  of  the  stones  on  the  beach  were 
singularly  light.  He  sent  a  specimen  to  London  to  a 
chemical  friend,  with  a  request  that  he  would  analyze  it ; 
but  as  no  fee  accompanied  the  request,  the  trash  was  tlirown 
aside.  Next  summer,  however,  returning  to  the  coast,  the 
professor  was  so  stnick  with  these  stones  that  he  made  a 
rude  analysis  himself,  and  then  proclaimed  to  tlie  farmers  of 
Suffolk  that  whole  quai-rics  of  fossil  guano  coidd  be  found  at 
their  threshold.  Likely  enough  they  used  to  smile  when 
they  saw  the  professor  jioking  and  pottering  among  the  rocks 
a'ftd  sdiingle  ;  but  now  they  allow  that  he  poked  to  some 
purpose,  seeing  that  his  brown  stones  have  put  £200,000 
in  their  pockets,  and  he  did  not  put  any  in  his  own. 

An  o{)en  eye.  You  know  the  revolution  wiought  in 
chemical  philosojAy  and  practical  engineeiing  by  the  doctrine 
of  latent  heat.  We  have  been  told  that  when  its  discoverer. 
Dr.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  was  asked  how  he  had  ever  hit 
upon  it,  his  answer  was,  that  he  had  never  missed  it.  In 
passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  he  had  always  seen 
that  water  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  heat,  of  which  it  gave  no 
account.  This  trick  of  ice  and  other  solids,  when  alxtut  to 
become  liquids — this  trick  of  water  and  other  solids,  when 
about  to  become  vapours  or  gases — tliis  greedy  way  of 
theirs,  laying  in  and  locking  up  a  deal  of  heat,  to  all 
appearance  needlessly,  had  never  been  any  secret  to  him  ; 
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for  he  liad  seen  it  every  time  that  the  kettle  boiled — every 
time  that  a  snow-shower  melted.  When  Sir  Isambard 
Binnel  was  asked  to  make  a  tunnelled  roadway  beneath 
the  Thames,  it  was  a  difficult  problem.  He  knew  it  would 
be  of  no  use  consulting  the  big  wigs.  It  was  beyond  the 
Ecole  des  Mines  in  his  native  France,  and  Was  not  likely  to 
have  occuned  to  the  sappers  at  Woolwich.  But  he  went  to 
an  early  acquaintance,  an  old  practical  engineer,  who  had 
been  long  carrying  on  business  in  the  dockyards  at  Chatham. 
The  question  was  tliis  : — How  am  I  to  bore  through  from 
Rotherhithe  to  Shadwell  ?  Wliat  soi-t  of  machinery  would 
you  recommend  1  and  as  I  proceed,  how  am  I  to  get  rid 
of  the  nxbbish  I  remove,  and  how  am  I  to  prevent  the  river 
from  bursting  in  from  above  1  Without  saying  a  woixl  the  old 
gentleman  showed  how  he  did  it  : — how  by  means  of  com¬ 
paratively  weak  chisels,  worked  with  a  rasping  rotatory 
motion,  he  got  along  sure,  though  alow ;  howq  without 
ever  "quitting  the  tunnel,  or  drawing  back  the  boring 
apparatus,  through  a  tube  he  conveyed  the  rubbish  to 
the  rear ;  and,  above  all,  how  he  prevented  accidents  and 
unwelcome  imiptions,  by  bricking  up  all  round  and  round,  as 
fast  as  he  proceeded.  Sir  Isambard’s  tutor  was  a  ship- worm, 
and  it  was  from  a  model  furnished  by  the  Teredo  Navedia 
that  tlie  Thames  Tunnel  was  completed.  So,  gentlemen, 
keep  eyes  and  ears  open;  Learn  the  language  of  bees  and 
molluscs,  as  well  as  of  Frenchmen  and  Germans ;  for  they 
have  all  something  to  tell ;  and  nature’s  great  grievance  is 
spectators  that  won’t  look,  and  an  audience  that  won’t 
listen.  If  you  want  the  oak  to  talk  you  must  attend  like 
Tennyson ;  if  you  want  to  see  storms  or  skies  as  Turner 
painted  them,  you  must  let  them  tell  their  own  storjq  through 
no  mortal  interpreter — you  must  turn  where  God  points, 
and  see  wliat  He  shows.  If  ever  you  are  to  add  to  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  it  will  be,  like  Newton,  like  Dalton, 
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I  like  Watt,  or  Stephenson,  by  announcing  to  your  fellows 

some  “  open  secret,”  which  after  you  tell  them  they  will 
*  wonder  how  their  own  eyes  were  so  holden  that  they  did  not 

j  see.  And  if  ever  you  ai’e  to  possess  the  philosopher’s  stone, 

and  multiply  gold  at  your  pleasure,  it  won’t  be  by  purchasing 
'  the  recipe  from  some  hoary  smoke-dried  wizard,  but  by  pick¬ 

ing  up  some  one  of  those  numberless  unappropriated  patents 
I  which  Providence  scatters  at  your  feet.  If  to  the  trite  but 

'  still  triumphant  plan  of  industry,  integrity,  economy,  you 

prefer  the  brilliant  but  legitimate  plan  of  some  new  invention, 
to  patient  feet  and  observant  eyes  as  many  paths  are  open 
as  there  ai-e  elements  in  nature,  as  there  are  wants  in 
liuman  society.  If  you  would  build  another  St.  Eollox, 
or  Saltaire,  or  a  Wedgwood’s  Etruria,  you  must  be  so 
far  a  fairy  ;  you  must  understand  what  the  fleece  of  the 
alpaca  is  saying,  you  must  be  able  to  translate  what  the 
'  stones  are  crying  out. 

A  sound  mind  is  a  mind  that  grows.  In  his  sixty-first 
year  a  distinguished  scholar  writes  in  his  diary  :  “  It  is  time 
to  survey  my  own  mind,  to  mark  the  gradual  progress, 
and  bear  ray  testimony  to  those  through  whom  I  have 
I  acquired  anything.  From  my  father  I  learned  not  to 

si)eak  about  myself ;  from  my  mother  how  to  take  care  of 
things,  and  in  the  case  of  disaj)pointment  to  begin  hoping 
for  something  else.  From  ‘Sandford  and  Mei-ton’  to  despise 
1  luxury ;  to  despise  flattering  the  great ;  to  love  labour  and 

industr)',  and  diligence  and  simplicity  j  to  compassionate  the 
i  ^  poor,  to  respect  the  industrious  poor.  From  Dean  Jackson, 

the  love  of  learning,  and  accuracy  and  energy  in  reading, 
hearing,  and  writing.  From  my  sister  Emma  and  my 
uncle,  to  take  trouble  for  my  friends.”  And  although  it 
may  not  be  every  mind  which  can  analyze  its  acquirements 
as  exactly  as  Fyncs  Clinton,  and  name  the  sources  from 
which  it  derived  its  various  elements,  we  repeat  that  the 
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healthy  mind  will  grow,  and,  for  anything  we  can  tell,  it  will 
keep  growing  on  for  ever. 

Brethren,  do  you  grow  ?  Is  there  anything  which  you 
did  not  know  last  year  which  you  have  mastered  now  ?  any 
language  or  science  you  have  learned  ?  any  course  of  reading 
you  have  completed  1  Still  more  important  than  new  items 
of  information,  have  you  gained  new  elements  of  excellence  1 
has  the  hint  of  any  friend  solidified  into  a  good  habit,  or  has 
dear-bought  experience  cured  a  bad  onel  Are  you  less 
rash  i  more  slow  to  think  evil  ?  more  careful  in  pronouncing 
opinions  1  Are  you  more  considerate  of  others  1  more  alive 
to  your  j)osition  as  the  member  of  a  society  on  which  you  are 
radiating  influences — good  or  evil — hour  by  hour,  and  which, 
from  casual  words  or  momentary  acts  of  yours,  may  derive 
enduring  benefit  or  deadliest  damage  1  Have  )mu  more 
watchfulness  and  self-denial  i  Is  there  in  life  more  of 
puq)Ose,  and  are  you  more  conscious  of  the  end  for  which 
God  placed  you  here  ]  and  does  your  piety  grow  1  Does  the 
better  country  brighten  on  your  faith  1  Does  the  Divine 
character  take  deeper  hold  on  your  aflection  1  Is  God  more 
a  father  1  and  Christ  more  a  friend  1  and  is  the  place  more 
home-like  which  He  went  to  prepare  1 

The  sound  mind  will  grow.  There  is  a  limit  to  corporeal 
size.  A  fathom,  less  or  more,  is  the  average  stature ;  the 
ability  to  lift  some  two  or  three  hundredweight  the  average 
strength.  But  not  so,  according  to  the  mental  dynamometer. 
INIost  minds  are  so  dwarfish  that,  like  Lilliputians  in  a  field 
of  com,  they  are  completely  lost  and  overshadowed  amidst 
cotcmi)Oiivry  opinions  and  prejudices  :  whilst  occasionally  a 
colossiil  intellect  stai’ts  up,  towering  over  all  the  rest,  a 
Homer  or  a  Shakspeare,  a  Dante  or  a  Goethe — or  some 
practical  understanding,  who  like  a  Titan  entering  a  forest 
where  a  bewildered  army  gropes  its  way,  with  head  and 

shouldci’s  above  the  tree-tops,  tells  down  to  the  bemazed 
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multitude  the  points  of  the  compass  and  the  path  of  exit ; — 
the  Pericleses  and  Fabiuses,  the  Washingtons  and  Williams  of 
Nassau,  the  Somersets  and  Chatliams,  who  deliver  arrested 
nations  from  the  dead-lock,  and  guide  to  a  sound  conclusion 
despairing  senates.  And  many  minds  are  so  feeble,  that  the 
gras-shojiper  is  a  burden.  They  have  got  no,  motive,  no  in¬ 
spiration,  no  impulse  :  they  are  conscious  of  no  high  calling, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  creature  whom  their  apathetic  influence 
can  bias,  hardly  an  undeitaking  which  their  pithless  arm 
can  keep  in  motion ;  whilst  from  their  vast  moral  ascen¬ 
dancy,  from  their  intense  convictions,  from  their  faith  in  God, 
.some  can  move  mountains.  And  just  as  in  trials  of  strength, 
you  have  seen  a  powerful  arm  pull  across  the  line  two  or 
more  resisting;  so  who  can  tell  what  myriads  have  been 
drawn  across  the  great  boundary  line  by  Wesley  and  Whit¬ 
field’s  fervour,  by  Luther’s  exulting  strength,  by  Calvin’s 
awful  prowess  1  Nay,  if  we  may  quote  the  men  who  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, — the  whole  of 
Christendom  has  been  dragged  to  the  spot  where  we  this  day 
find  it,  by  master-minds  who  have  passed  from  sight ;  and  in 
its  faith,  its  affection,  its  devotion,  confesses  to  the  argument 
of  Paul,  to  the  heart  of  John,  to  the  lyre  of  Israel's  sweet 
singer. 

Brethren,  be  men.  Taking  hold  of  God’s  own  strength, 
be  masters  of  yourselves ;  and  opening  j’our  hearts  to  His 
good  Spirit,  get  raised  above  besetting  sins.  Fix  your  eye 
on  the  faultless  Pattern,  and  press  forward.  Eemember  the 
illustrious  possibilities,  the  glory,  honour,  and  immoidality 
which  He  who  has  called  you  to  virtue  opens  before  you  : 
and  whilst  you  stand  out  year  by  year  more  definite  and 
decisive,  the  citizens  of  a  better  country,  the  Cliristian 
unequivocal,  in  the  use  of  the  entrusted  talents,  your  genera¬ 
tion  will  be  served,  and  your  Master  wdll  be  honoured. 
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Ix  proceeding  to  discuss  this  subject  I  propose  that  we 
consider  who  defaulters  are;  what  defaulters  do;  howdefaultei-s 
are  made ;  by  what  means  those  who  already  are  defaulters 
may  be  reclaimed ;  what  measures  may  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  preser^•ing  those  who  are  still  honest  from  be¬ 
coming  defaultcra. 

I.  Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  who  defaulters  are. 
Possibly  you  may  think  this  inquiry  unnecessary,  because 
every  person- has  some  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  a  defaulter. 
It  is  very  true  that  every  person  has  some  such  idea,  but  I 
very  much  question  whether  that  idea  is,  in  many  cases,  very 
definite.  In  every  case  the  notion  formed  of  a  defaidter  may 
be  tine,  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  too  wide,  in  others  too 
narrow,  for  our  present  purpose.  One  man’s  definition  of  a 
defaulter  may  be  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  many  per¬ 
sons  whose  character  and  conduct  the  limits  of  this  lecture 
will  not  allow  us  to  discuss ;  another  man’s  definition  may 
be  so  restricted  as  to  shut  out  some  persons  concerning 
whom,  in  a  lecture  like  this,  something  ought  to  be  .said; 
and  therefore  I  feel  that  our  first  business  is  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  defaulter,  and  to  settle  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used  on  the  present  occasion, 

Tlie  woixl  defaulter  has  existed  in  oiu’  language  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  coma  into  general 
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u.se  only  within  comparatively  recent  times.  It  i.s  quoted  by 
Eicliardson,  from  works  written  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  so  little  was  it  known,  or  so  little  was  it  employed 
about  one  hundred  yeais  ago,  that  it  does  not  a})pear  in  an 
i'dition  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary  published  in  the  year  1755. 
And,  as  quoted  by  Richardson,  it  does  not  come  forward  as 
a  woi-d  of  very  bad  character',  for  it  seems  to  be  applied  only 
to  Jlembers  of  Parliament  who  had  not  attended  the  sittings 
of  the  House.  The  word  defaulter  is  evidently  related  to 
the  words  fault  and  fail,  and  so,  to  take  the  word  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  every  person  who  comnrits  any 
fault,  every  pei'son  who  Arils  to  discharge  any  duty,  is  a 
defaulter ;  and  since  we  have  the  best  authority  for  believing 
that  “  there  is  not  a  just  man  ui>on  earth  that  doeth  good  and 
sinneth  not,”  we  ai'e  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  every 
human  being  is  a  defaulter.  If,  then,  the  word  is  to  be 
taken  in  thi  .  its  ino.st  comprehensive  sense,  a  lecture  on 
defaulters  ought  to  be  a  lectui'e  on  all  mankind,  with  all 
their  failings,  faults,  and  sins.  From  attempting  .such  a 
task  iis  this  I  beg  to  be  excused.  We  must  give  up 
this  definition,  and  find  another  much  more  limited  in  its 
range.  What  definition,  then,  shall  we  adopt  1  I  find  this 
in  Webster’s  Dictionary — “  One  who  fails  to  jrerforin  a 
public  duty,  particularly  one  who  fails  to  account  for  public 
money  entrusted  to  his  care.”  This  definition  appears  to  me 
about  as  much  too  narrow  as  that  just  rejected  is  too  broad. 
Webster’s  definition  applies  only  to  public  duties  and  public 
moneys.  It  makes  defaultei-s  of  the  dishone.st  railway 
director  and  the  dishonest  bank  manager,  but  it  does  not 
make  defaulters  of  the  dishonest  apprentice  and  the  dis¬ 
honest  clerk,  who  may  liave  nojthing  to  do  with  what  would 
be  considered  pablic  money.  We  must  therefore  find  or 
contrive  some  other  definition  which  shall  be  neither  so  com¬ 
prehensive  as  that  which  the  etymology  of  the  word  sug- 
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gests,  nor  so  restricted  as  that  which  we  have  quoted  from 
Webster ;  who,  however,  it  is  only  just  to  say,  gives  the 
wider,  as  well  as  the  narrower  definition,  because  he  describes 
a  defaulter  as  “  a  delinquent ;  ”  a  woixl  which  must  make 
defaulters  of  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  Da>dd,  in  common 
with  Achan,  and  Gehazi,  and  Judas  Iscariot.  What,  then, 
are  we  to  understand  by  a  defaulter  1  Shall  we  say  a  defaulter 
is  a  peison  w’ho  is  guilty  of  dishonesty  1  This,  cei’tainly,  Ls 
nearer  the  mark  ;  but  still  I  think  that  we  must  reject  it  on 
this  occasion,  because  it  would  commit  us  to  a  subject  far  too 
extensive.  Concerning  all  dishonest  persons,  and  their  dis¬ 
honest  ways,  we  cannot  attempt  to  speak.  Let  us  try  again. 
In  Worcester’s  Dictionary  a  defaulter  is  described  as  “one 
who  is  deficient  in  his  accounts.”  Well,  this  won’t  do 
either ;  for  some  who  are  defaulters  it  does  not  touch ;  others 
who  are  not  defaulter’s  it  condemns.  An  office  lad,  who  is 
not  intnisted  with  the  keeping  of  any  accounts,  steals 
eotton,  or  paper,  or  money  that  happens  to  be  left  in  his 
way  j  he  is  not  deficient  in  his  accounts,  but  he  cei'tainly  is  a 
defaulter.  A  luan  who  employs  many  hands,  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  robbed  by  several  of  them,  cannot  bring  things 
to  a  balance,  he  is  deficieirt  in  his  accounts,  but  he  is  not  a 
defaulter.  After  giving  us  the  too  narrow  definition,  “  One 
deficient  iu  his  accounts,”  Wor’cester  adds  this,  which  again 
is  too  wide  to  be  handled  conveniently,  viz.,  “  a  peculator.” 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  all  the  defiiritioirs  suggested  by  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  or  supplied  by  tire  lexicographer’s, 
fail  of  afiording  us  what  wo  want.  Most  of  these  definitions 
are  too  comprehensive,  some  of  them  too  rrestricted.  They  are 
all  true,  but  soirre  give  us  more  truth  than  we  have  time  to 
discuss,  others  less  than  the  fair  treatment  of  the  subject 
reqttires  irs  to  diserrss.  I  come  therefore  to  this  conclusion, 
that  I  cannot  possibly  treat  of  all  defaulters,  because,  in¬ 
cluding  the  whole  human  race,  they  ar'e  too  uunrerorrs,  and 
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that  I  must  not  treat  merely  of  such  defaulters  as  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Webster’s  and  Worcester’s  more  limited  defini¬ 
tions,  because  these  definitions  are  too  exclusive;  and  I  come 
to  this  further  conclusion,  that  I  ought  to  sjieak  of  this  class 
of  defaulters,  viz.,  peraons  whom  either  single  individuals,  or 
companies,  or  the  public  intnist  with  property,  and  who 
defraud  the  owners  of  that  property. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  discussion  of  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  defaulter  should  be  understood  by  us  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  but  I  have  felt  both  the  importance 
and  the  difficulty  of  settling  this  point,  without  some 
settlement  of  which  it  really  would  be  impo.ssible  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  definition  which  I 
have  ventured  to  propose  is  much  too  wide  to  be  manage¬ 
able  ;  but  you  will  see  that  it  excludes  a  great  many 
culprits.  It  excludes  all  tho.se  who,  however  dishonest, 
have  had  no  definite  trust  committed  to  their  care.  It 
excludes  the  poacher,  the  smuggler,  the  maker  of  base 
money,  the  pickpocket,  the  burglar,  and  the  whole  gang 
known  as  the  swell  mob,  because  we  can  scarcely  say  that 
any  trust  has  been  committed  to  them.  The  only  defaulters 
concerning  whom  our  definition  requires  me  to  speak  are 
persons  to  whom  property  has  been  intrusted,  and  who  in 
any  way  violate  that  trust.  Whom,  then,  does  our  definition 
include  1  It  includes  the  office  -boy,  who,  though  not 
trusted  with  either  money  or  merchandize,  has  it  in  his 
power  to  pilfer  various  small  matters,  and  avails  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so  ;  it  includes  the  apprentice  lad, 
who  Ls,  to  some  extent,  tiaisted  with  goods  and  money,  and 
who  appropriates  either,  in  ever  so  small  a  quantity,  to 
his  own  use  ;  it  includes  such  clerks  in  mercantile  houses  as, 
under  the  influence  of  dissipation,  or  ambition,  or  acquisi- 
tiveuesf?,  or  poverty,  or  any  other  motive,  are  guilty  of  any 
kind  of  embezzlement ;  it  includes  the  manager  of  a  bank. 
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a  loan  society,  a  building  society,  a  railway,  or  any  other 
CO  partnership  concern,  who  defrauds  either  the  public  or  his 
employers ;  it  includes  the  bank  director  and  the  railway 
director,  who,  being  men  of  name  and  influence,  give  their 
sanction  and  support  to  schemes  which  they  have  or  have  ^ 
not  examined,  and  which  are  founded  on  fraud !  Our 
definition  includes  these  and  many  others ;  in  fact,  it  in- 
'  eludes  all  to  whom  property  has  been  intrusted,  and  who 
dishonestly  make  away  with  it ;  and  again  I  say  my  fear 
is  that  our  definition,  although  it  excludes  many  defaulters, 
includes  far  more  than  we  can  deal  with  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present. 

II.  Now,  let  us  see  what  such  defaulters  as  those  referred 
to  in  our  definition  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Of  coui'se  I  can  speak  only  of  some  of  the  things  which 
defaulters  are  known  to  do — things  which  have  been  detected 
and  exposed.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  other  things 
which  they  have  done,  but  which  have  not  been  discovered ; 
property  has  been  abstracted  from  its  rightful  owners  in 
ways  that  have  never  been  explained ;  for  there  are  mys¬ 
teries  of  fraud  that  long  set  suspicion,  and  sagacity,  and 
vigilance  at  defiance ;  and  no  sooner  are  these  unravelled 
than  othei's  still  more  efiectual,  because  still  more  com¬ 
plicated,  or,  it  may  be,  because  still  more  simple,  are  in¬ 
vented.  Like  other  arts  and  sciences,  those  studied  by 
the  defaulter  have  made  great  progress  in  modern  times. 
And  as  the  ships,  and  caniagas,  and  watches  of  past  days 
were  very  clumsy  and  ill  contrived,  in  comimrison  with 
those  which  are  constructed  now,  so  the  tricks  and  artifices 
of  the  defaulter  were,  in  years  gone  by,  far  less  ingenious 
than  those  by  which  the  nineteenth  centuiy  is  distinguished. 
And  as,  with  respect  to  other  arts  and  sciences,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  human  ingenuity  is  exhausted,  but 
may  rather  expect  that  future  ages  will  witness  far  greater 
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triumphs  of  skill  than  have  as  yet  been  produced,  so  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  greatest  wondei’S  of  default¬ 
ing  genius  that  have  heretofore  been  discovered  will  be  far 
surpassed  by  future  workers  and  inventore  in  the  same  line 
of  business.  This  is  one  of  the  prospects  presented  bj"^  what 
people  call  “  the  march  of  intellect.”  The  chemist  and  the 
engineer  are  not  the  only  men  who  are  destined  to  astonish 
the  world ;  the  defaulter  will  keep  pace  with  them.  There 
will  be  other  and  greater  Davys  and  Faradays,  other  and 
greater  Stephensons  and  Brunels,  other  and  greater  Robsons 
and  Sadleii"s ;  and  in  the  police  courts,  bankruj)tcy  courts, 
assize  courts,  all  over  the  country,  there  will  be  a  })ermanent 
and  always  increasingly  interesting  exhibition  or  exposition 
of  the  industiy  of  rascaldom. 

Defaulters  are  very  numerous,  their  talents  are  very 
(liversified,  and  there  is  an  almost  endless  variety  in  the 
expedients  to  which  they  have  recouiae  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  designs.  I  think  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  so 
many  others,  our  speech  bewiayeth  us.  I  am  not  very  sure 
how  the  case  stands  in  other  languages,  but  certainly  the 
English  tongue  abounds  in  words  which  bear  upon  the 
subject,  and  show  how  familiar  we  are  with  defaulting  and 
defaulters.  In  Roget’s  “  Tliesauras  of  English  Words  and 
Phrases”  I  find,  under  the  word  veracity,  fifty-seven  words 
of  kindred  meaning ;  and  under  the  opposite  word,  falsehood, 
one  hundred  and  sixty.  In  these  latter  terms  our  language  is 
very  rich  ;  we  have  these  verbs,  amongst  others :  to  cheat, 
to  chouse,  to  chisel,  to  defraud,  to  do,  to  tliddle,  to  dupe,  to 
embezzle,  to  fabricate,  to  foi^,  to  feign,  to  lie,  to  pilfer,  to 
plunder,  to  purloin,  to  rob,  to  steal,  to  shuflle,  to  swindle,  to 
thieve,  to  take  in.  Such  are  some  of  our  verbs  relating  to  the 
art  of  defaulting,  and  we  have  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs 
in  proportion.  But  I  wish  to  state  most  distinctly  that  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  “  eveiy  man  has  his  price,” 
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ami  that  “  an  honest  man  lias  a  lock  of  hair  growing  in  the 
jialin  of  Ills  hand.”  No ;  that  charity  which  “  thinkcth  no 
evil,”  but  “  liopeth  all  things  and  believeth  all  things,”  teaches 
me,  and  the  i-esult  of  my  own  observation  and  experience 
teaches  me,  that  there  are,  in  the  world  of  business,  far  more 
honest  men  than  rogues,  and  that  for  one  trust  that  is 
betiuyed,  there  are  a  thousand  that  are  most  sacredly  kept. 
And  I  hope  that  we  can  all  most  heartily  agree  with  Dr. 
Chalmers  when  he  thus  forcibly  describes  the  honourable 
character  and  high  position  of  the  British  merchant  :  “  It  is 
very  noble  when  the  simple  utterance  of  his  woi'd  carries  as 
much  security  along  with  it  as  if  he  had  accomjianied  that 
utterance  by  the  signatures  and  the  securities,  and  the  legal 
obligations  that  are  required  of  other  men.  It  might  tempt 
one  to  be  proud  of  his  species,  when  he  looks  at  the  faith 
that  is  put  in  him  by  a  distant  corresjxindent,  who,  without 
one  other  hold  of  him  than  his  honour,  consigns  to  him  the 
wealth  of  a  whole  flotilla,  and  sleeps  in  the  confidence  that  it 
is  safe.  It  is,  indeed,  an  animating  thought,  amid  the  gloom 
of  this  world’s  depravity,  when  wo  behold  the  credit  which 
one  man  puts  in  another,  though  .sepanxted  by  oceans  and 
continents,  when  he  fixes  tlio  anchor  of  a  sure  and  steady 
dependence  on  the  reported  honesty  of  one  whom  he  never 
saw ;  when,  with  all  his  fears  for  the  treacheiy  of  the  varied 
elements  through  which  his  proj>erty  has  to  pa.ss,  he  knows 
that,  should  it  only  arrive  at  the  door  of  its  destined  agent, 
all  his  feai-s  and  all  his  suspicions  may  be  at  an  end.  We 
know  nothing  finer  than  such  an  act  of  homage  from  one 
human  being  to  another,  when  perhaps  the  diameter  of  the 
globe  is  between  them ;  nor  do  we  think  that  either  the 
renown  of  her  victories  or  the  wisdom  of  her  counsels  so 
signalizes  the  countiy  in  which  we  live,  as  does  the  honourable 
dealing  of  her  merchants ;  that  all  the  glories  of  British 
policy  and  British  valour  are  far  eclipsed  by  the  moral 
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splendour  which  British  faith  has  thrown  over  the  name  and 
the  character  of  our  nation  ;  nor  has  she  gathered  so  proud 
a  distinction  from  all  the  tributaries  of  her  power  as  she  has 
done  fi-om  the  awarded  confidence  of  those  men  of  all  tribes, 
and  colours,  and  languages,  who  look  to  our  agency  for  the 
most  faithful  of  all  management,  and  to  our  keeping  for  the 
most  inviolable  of  all  custody.”  (Com.  Dis.,  p.  29.)  Thus 
wrote  the  great  philosopher  and  divine  of  the  north  more  than 
forty  years  ago ;  there  had  been  great  defaulters  before  that 
time,  perhaps  there  have  been  greater  .since ;  but  neither  the 
one  class  nor  the  other,  nor  both  combined,  with  all  their 
outrages  upon  commercial  momlity,  must  be  permitted  to 
shake  our  faith  in  the  sterling  integrity  of  the  British 
merchant.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  men  in  whose  hands  the 
commerce  of  this  country  was  in  those  days  were  worthy  of 
the  commendation  which  Chalmers  bestowed  u))on  them ; 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  their  successors,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  are  equally  worthy  of  it ;  and  all  that  I  may  feel  it  my 
duty  to  say,  in  the  attempt  to  expose  the  misdeeds  of 
defaulters,  must  be  taken  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  I  yield  to  no  man  in  this  world  in  admimtion  of  the 
character  of  those  who  transact  the  ever-augmenting  trade  of 
tins  great  country. 

I  have  to  show  what  defaulters  do ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  simple  and  most  satisfactory  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  object  is  to  present  you  with  a  collection  of  facts  which 
I  have  gathered  from  various  sources,  with  some  of  which 
many  of  you  are  probably  familiar ;  and  upon  the  accuracy 
of  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  you  may  with 
confidence  rely. 

My  first  fact  has  reference  to  a  very  raw  and  imperfectly 
develoi)ed  defaidter,  whose  experience — derived  from  his 
inexi)crience — it  may  be  hoped — will  effectually  check  his 
further  progress  on  the  path  of  dishonesty. 
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A  very  short  time  ago,  there  was,  in  a  Loan  Office  m 
the  town  of  Livei-pool,  a  boy  whose  duty  it  was,  amongst 
other  things,  to  attend  to  the  office  while  the  clerk  was 
away  at  his  dinner.  One  day  while  the  boy  was  thus 
engaged,  a  young  man  entered  the  office,  struck  the  boy  a 
tremendous  blow  on  the  head,  and  felled  him  to  the  floor  ; 
and  then,  putting  his  hand  into  a  drawer,  took  out  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  decamped.  The  poor  lad 
was  conveyed  bleeding  and  almost  insensible  to  his  home. 
The  outrage  called  forth  the  indignation  of  all  who  heard  of 
it,  iintil  it  was  discovered  that  the  thief  was  the  boy’s  cousin ; 
that  there  was  a  compact  between  them  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  dinner  hour  the  cousin  shoiUd  enter  the  office,  inflict 
upon  the  boy  a  blow  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  had  been 
assaulted,  and  that  afterwards  the  plunder  should  be 
divided  between  them.  The  cousin,  however,  hit  him  veiy 
much  harder  than  he  had  bargained  for,  and  the  lad  saw  no 
more  either  of  him  or  of  the  stipulated  share  of  the  stolen 
money. 

Here  is  a  case  of  very  mean  and  heartless  rascality,  which 
has  been  communicated  by  a  gentleman  long  acquainted 
with  tlie  man  of  whom  he  speaks.  He  says,  “In  1843,  he 
told  me,  as  a  capital  joke,  how,  having  spent  his  money,  and 
being  deeply  in  debt  to  his  tailor,  he  was  threatened  with  an 
arrest ;  how  he  wi'ote  to  his  mother  to  help  him,  and  she 
hurried  breathless  to  London  to  release  him  by  paying  his 
debts ;  how  he  got  the  tailor  to  add  a  fictitious  £10  to 
his  bill,  which  he  received  afterwards,  and  spent  in  dis¬ 
sipation.”  You  will  be  neither  Suq)rised  nor  soitv  to  learn 
that  this  fine  specimen  was  seen  a  few  months  ago  “dressed 
in  a  bundle  of  greasy  rags,  a  hat  worth  less  than  three  i)ence, 
a  coat  with  a  deep  gash  under  each  arm,  and  boots,  the 
heels  of  which  were  the  thinness  of  a  wafer  on  one  side 
and  two  inches  thick  on  the  other.” 
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The  next  is  a  case  of  default  in  which,  I  confess,  that 
I  cannot  help  feeling  leather  more  for  the  defaulter  than  for 
his  employer ;  it  is  ome  of  that  extensive  clii.sa  of  defalcations 
which  arise  from  extreme  poverty,  the  result  of  very  low 
salaries.  A  young  man  was  brought  up  before  the  stipen- 
diarj’  magistrate  in  Liverpool,  charged  with  stealing  a  (p.ian- 
tity  of  tea  and  colfee  from  his  employer,  a  tea  dealer.  As 
tea  and  coffee  had  been  missed  from  the  premises,  the  police 
were  instructed  to  be  on  the  watch.  They  saw  the 
prisoner  leave  the  warehouse  with  a  bag  under  his  arm,  in 
which  were  found  l^lb.  of  tea  and  a  1  J^lb.  of  coffee.  The 
prosecutor  stated  that  the  prisoner  was  in  a  confidential 
po.sition,  and  had  the  whole  control  of  his  (the  prosecutor’s) 
property  ;  there  was  no  other  servant  over  him.  His  salary 
was  12s.  a  week,  and  he  was  a  married  man.  The  magis¬ 
trate,  in  committing  the  prisoner  to  gaol  for  three  months, 
said  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  false  economy  to  give  such 
small  salaries. 

E.  W.  w.as  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  C.  and  Co.  for  about 
ten  years,  as  chief  clerk  and  cashier ;  his  salary  during  this 
time  was  from  .£90  to  £150,  until  the  last  year,  when  it  was 
raise<l  to  .£300.  He  was  a  very  extra\’agant  man,  and  kept 
a  hoi’sc  and  trap.  This,  I  infer  from  my  correspondent’s 
letter,  he  did  when  at  the  lowest  salary,  though  every  man 
of  common  .sense  knows  that  in  London,  where  this  defaulter 
lesideil,  a  man  could  scarcely  venture  to  keep  a  horse  and 
trap  on  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  K  W.’s  highest 
salary.  You  will  not  be  surprised  then  to  hear  that  ho 
emliezzled  his  employer’s  pluperty  to  the  extent  of  £7,000, 
and  was  sentenced  to  four  years’  penal  servitude. 

The  next  instance  is  important,  because  it  shows  not  only 
one  of  the  mo.st  common  temptations  to  commit  fraud,  but 
also  the  way  in  which  a  man  may  deceive  himself  into  the 
belief  that,  though  he  takes  what  does  not  belong  to  him,  he 
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is  not  guilty,  because  he  has  no  intention  of  stealing.  One 
of  the  clerks  in  a  well-known  London  banking-house  Wiis 
found  guilty  of  embezzlement.  He  had  taken  for  his  own 
purposes  money  intrusted  to  him  for  the  purjjoses  of  the 
Bank,  which,  had  a  Stock  Exchange  speculation  succeeded, 
he  would  have  replaced.  But  on  the  discovery  of  his  default, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  for  yeain  been  in  the  habit  of 
abstracting  fi-om  a  box  in  his  charge  certain  securities, 
placing  in  lieu  thereof  memoranda  acknowledging  his  in¬ 
debtedness,  and  regularly  crediting  the  interest.  By  degrees 
his  necessities  caused  the  removal  of  all  the  securities,  and 
in  place  thereof  was  a  letter  to  his  (the  defaulter’s)  wife, 
acknowledging  the  fact,  and  directing  that,  in  the  event  of 
his  dcatli,  the  furniture  should  be  sold  and  the  owner  of  the 
securities  reimbursed.  He  never  meant  to  defraud,  but  his 
borrowing  without  pennission  grow  into  systematic  theft. 
On  his  trial,  being  asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  say 
why  sentence  should  not  be  passed,  he  said,  “  I  challenge 
the  prosecutors  to  say  if  they  think  I  ever  meant  to  steal.” 
One  of  the  firm  says  very  sensibly,  “  He  did  not  mean  to 
steal,  but  he  stole.” 

From  a  well  known  work  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Evans,  entitled, 
“  Facts,  Failures,  and  Frauds,”  I  condense  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : — It  was  about  the  year  1844  that  the  name  of  Walter 
Watts  became  connected  with  fashionable  life.  Where  he 
came  fioni  nobody  knew — what  were  his  resources  nobody 
could  ascertain.  It  was  clear  that  they  were  ample  for  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  the  most  extravagant  tastes.  He  spent  his  money 
like  a  prince.  He  had  his  box  at  the  opera,  and  the  oitree 
to  the  sanctum  behind  the  scenes,  where  he  often  gave 
champagne  shippers  after  the  ballet.  He  lieciimc  the  lessee  of 
two  metropolitan  theatn's,  which,  however,  it  was  pretty 
certain  did  not  pay.  He  kept  an  ostiiblishmcnt  in  town  in 
the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  the  West  End,  and  he  had 
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Ilia  country-house  at  Brighton.  His  cellars  were  stocked 
with  wines  of  the  most  celebrated  vintages ;  his  equipage 
was  faultless ;  his  horses  the  admiration  of  Rotten  Row ! 
Who  was  he  1  All  sorts  of  conjectures  were  formed.  That 
he  had  a  city  occupation  was  certain,  for  every  morning  a 
neat  carriage  and  pair  conveyed  him  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Comhill,  and  there  set  him  down.  And  the  curious 
inquirer  who  happened  to  be  in  Comhill  or  Leadenhall  Street, 
when  that  carriage  drew  up,  might  observe,  if  he  followed  the 
occupant  who  alighted  from  it  for  about  two  hundred  yards, 
that  he  entered  the  Globe  Assurance  Office.  Thei’e  Walter 
Watts  wa.s,  not  the  manager,  but  merely  a  check  clerk,  with 
a  salary  of  about  .£200  a-year.  But  he  had  found  in  the 
conduct  of  the  concern  a  lax  system,  which  he  saw  might  be 
turned  to  profitable  account,  and  by  an  artfully  conducted 
scheme,  he  fraudulently  obtained  funds  to  the  extent  of 
£70,000.  After  a  career  of  almost  six  years,  the  defalca^ 
tions  were  discovered,  and  Watts  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  ten  years’  transportation.  The  sentence  was 
passed  on  Friday,  the  13th  July,  1850,  and  on  Saturday 
morning  Watts  was  found  to  have  hung  himself  in  Newgate. 

Very  similar  to  the  case  of  Watts,  excepting  in  its  termina¬ 
tion,  was  that  of  Robson,  whose  frauds,  you  will  remember, 
were  perpetrated  upon  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  Rob¬ 
son,  like  Watts,  was  lured  to  ruin  by  the  insatiate  love  of 
pleasure,  and,  like  Watts,  he  was  a  great  patron  of  the 
stage  ;  and,  indeed,  being  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  he  wrote 
several  plays.  From  the  work  whence  I  have  extracted 
information  about  Watts,  I  have  compiled  the  following 
brief  account  of  Robson  : — As  a  lad,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
office  of  a  law-writer  in  Chancery-lane,  by  which  occupation 
he  obtained  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  shillings  a-week  ;  then 
he  held  a  humble  position  under  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  entering  the  service  at  the  salary  of  £1  jicv 
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week ;  and  afterwards  be  obtained  a  situation  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company’s  offices,  his  emolument  amounting  to  .£150 
per  annum.  But  Robson  had  contracted  vicious  and  expen¬ 
sive  habits.  His  amusements  were  the  theatre,  the  casino, 
and  the  gaming-table.  He  took  a  fashionable  villa  in  one 
of  the  suburbs,  and  lived  in  grand  style.  He  was  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  the  turf,  and  used  to  go  to  the  Derby  in  a 
drag  that  was  by  no  means  the  dullest  or  slowest  on  the 
road.  In  peiaonal  dress  and  adornment  he  was  quite  luxu¬ 
rious.  All  this,  however,  could  not  be  kept  up  on  £150 
a-year,  nor  on  ten  times  that  amount.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
little  moi’e  than  three  years  he  swindled  his  employers  to  the 
extent  of  £27,000.  But  he  knew  that  he  was  driving  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  that  sooner  or  later  he  must 
be  hurled  to  destruction ;  and,  when  in  the  very  zenith 
of  his  luxury,  he  wore  a  ring  so  contrived  that  it  held 
poison  enough  to  take  away  his  life  when  the  moment  of 
detection  came.  That  awful  moment  did  come,  but  Robson, 
restrained,  perhaps  by  cowardice,  perhaps  by  conscience,  did 
not  swallow  the  poison.  He  absconded,  and,  under  the  much- 
abused  name  of  Smith,  managed  to  escape  to  Sweden.  There 
he  was  found,  enjoying  himself  at  an  hotel ;  he  stoutly 
denied  his  real  name ;  but  the  officer,  seeing  on  a  chair  a 
shirt  with  the  initials  “  J.  W.  R.,”  felt  sure  of  his  'man,  and 
apprehended  him.  The  remainder  of  the  story  is  soon  told 
— he  was  sentenced  to  twerrty  years’  transporiation. 

Redpatli,  the  Great  Northern  defaulter,  was  in  some 
respects  a  different  man  from  Robson.  He  loved  the 
luxuries  of  wealthy  and  fashionable  society,  but  he  was  not 
given  to  dissipation.  He  was  very  munificent  in  his  charities, 
aud  a  great  suj)porter  of  many  benevolent  institutions.  His 
home  expenditure  was  undoubtedly  ▼ery  gi’eat,  for  the  rent 
of  his  house  was  £400  a-year,  aud  all  its  appointments  were 
of  the  most  expensive  kind.  But  he  was  withal  a  phi- 
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lantiiropist.  As  the  author  of  “  Facts,  Figures,  and  Frauds” 
observes,  “He  was  a  governor  of  Chiist’s  Hospital,  a  governor 
of  the  St.  Ann’s  Society,  and,  moreover,  an  auditor  of  its 
accounts.”  But,  all  the  while,  Redpath,  whose  career  had 
from  the  fii'st  been  dark  and  doubtful,  was,  with  masterly 
ingenuity,  defrauding  his  employers.  So  successfully  did  he 
conceal  his  machinations,  that,  three  years  after  he  had  com¬ 
menced  his  depredations  upon  the  company,  the  auditors 
declared  that  the  books  and  accounts  in  every  department 
were  so  satisfactorily  kept,  that  they  had  simply  to  express 
their  entire  approval  of  them.  Redpath’s  peculations  must 
have  been  discovered  at  some  time,  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  said  they  were  discovered  was  very  remarkable.  Again 
I  quote  from  Mr.  Evans’s  work  : — “  Mr.  Denison,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  line,  was  standing  on  the  platform  conversing 

with  Lord  D - ,  when  Redpath  happened  to  come  up,  and 

lifted  his  hat  to  Mr.  Denison.  The  nobleman,  however,  was 
on  easier  terms.  Taking  Redpath  cordially  by  the  hand, 
‘  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,’  said  he,  ‘  how  are  you  1  ’  Having 

parted,  the  Chairman  turned  to  Lord  D - ,  and  asked 

what  he  knew  of  their  clerk.  ‘  Oh,’  said  he,  ‘  he  is  the 
jolliest  fellow  in  life  ;  he  gives  the  most  sumptuous  dinners 
and  capital  balls  that  I  know  of.’  ”  This  anecdote  has  been 
contradicted  ;  but  Mr.  Evans  says  that  it  is  believed  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  took  place.  But  whether  the  anecdote  be 
,  true  or  not,  the  game  was  up.  Redpath’s  career  was  now 
cut  short.  Thousand  after  thousand  was  discovered  to  have 
been  forged  by  this  insatiable  and  luxurious  schemer.  He 
managed  to  get  off  to  Paris ;  but,  probably  finding  escape 
hopeless,  he  returned  to  England,  and  wiis  arrested ;  and  it 
was  ultimately  discovered  that  he  had  defiuuded  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  extent  of  between  £20,000  to  £40,000.  He  was 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

The  case  of  Sir  John  Dean  Paul  is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
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forgotten.  He  diflfered  widely  fi-om  both  Robson  and  Red- 
path.  He  was  not  extravagant  in  personal  expenditure,  but 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  quiet,  unostentatious  habits. 
Paul  was  in  desperate  difficulties,  for  all  of  which  he  was 
not  responsible,  but  which  had  arisen  in  the  ordinaiy  course 
of  business.  His  fatlier  died  in  1852,  and  the  bank  was 
then  in  a  state  of  hopeless  insolvency,  and,  as  Mr.  Evans 
observes,  “Sir  John’s  inheritance  was,  in  fact,  the  chief 
partnership  in  a  concern,  the  accounts  of  which  to  the  close 
of  the  preceding  month  exhibited  a  deficiency  of  £71,990.” 
It  was  by  his  predecessors  that  that  coiirse  had  been 
initiated  which  led  to  ruin,  and  against  that  result  he  had 
to  struggle,  and  in  the  struggle  was  tempted,  yielded,  and 
was  lost  His  sin  was  great ;  he  tampered  with  trusts  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care ;  it  is  time  he  most  sincerely  intended 
to  replace  these  securities ;  he  thought  he  saw  the  certainty 
of  being  able  to  replace  them;  but,  certainty  or  no  certainty, 
they  were  not  his,  and  the  crash  came  before  they  could  be 
rejilaced. 

Now  I  have  to  lay  before  you  the  case  of  a  man  who 
made  a  far  louder  profession  of  raligion  than  Sir  John  Dean 
Paul,  and  who,  unlike  that  unhappy  baronet,  combined  with 
religious  profession  the  most  scandalous  and  abominable 
vice,  as  well  as  the  most  outrageous  peculation.  A  friend 
has  supplied  me  with  particulars,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract : — “  W.  S.  C.  was  a  journeyman  baker,  and 
being  a  man  of  plea.sing  address  and  considerable  ability, 
desired  to  improve  his  position  in  the  world,  and  adopted 
means  for  increasing  his  knowledge  of  business.  He  became 
a  member  of  a  religious  body,  and  a  total  abstainer;  he 
was  made  a  local  preacher,  and  his  preaching  was  highly 
acceptable  to  many ;  and  he  was  a  leading  man  in 
connexion  with  the  temperance  cause.  He  obtained  a 
situation  as  secretary  of  a  loan  society,  which,  under  his 
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care,  flourished  so  greatly  as  to  accumulate  a  capital  of 
£30,000.  The  business  increased ;  good  dividends  were 
paid  ;  the  utmost  confidence  was  reposed  by  all  parties 
connected  with  the  concern ;  when  one  day  C.  was  away 
from  post,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  whole  of  the 
capital,  with  a  considerable  amount  in  addition,  was  gone. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  How  could  a  man  abstract  so 
large  an  amount  without  its  being  perceived  in  his  habits  or 
expenditui’e  1  He  continued  his  strict  teetotalism  and  his 
jireaching ;  lived  in  a  small  and  poorly  furnished  house, 
and  appeared  to  be  strictly  economical.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  he  had  sunk  a  large  amount  of  money  in 
milling  speculations,  which  were  utterly  worthless  ;  he  had 
hoped  that  they  would  realize  large  profits,  and  he  intended 
out  of  the  returns  to  make  up  his  defalcations,  and  so  con¬ 
ceal  his  guilt.  He  got  away  to  America,  but,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years,  was  found  in  Southampton,  brought  to 
Liverpool,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  yearn 
penal  servitude.  After  he  had  absconded  it  was  discovered 
that  his  outwai’dly  religious  character  was  a  cloak  of 
hvpocrisy.  It  was  shown  that,  in  his  visits  to  various 
places,  whither  he  went  to  preach,  he  had  been  secretly 
practising  most  licentious  conduct,  and  that  he  had  been 
intimately  connected  with  a  notorious  woman,  who  kept 
houses  of  ill-fame  in  Liverpool.  On  his  return  there  was  foimd 
in  his  possession  a  certificate  from  the  American  Methodist 
Church,  commending  him,  as  their  esteemed  brother,  to  the 
brethren  whom  in  his  journeys  he  might  visit.  Why  he 
returned  is  a  nij’^stery.  Such  a  creature’s  word  is  not 
worth  much  j  but  he  stated  that  he  had  come  voluntarily  to 
surrender  himself  to  justice,  that  he  was  very  miserable,  and 
irresistibly  compelled  to  come  back.” 

It  is  bad  enough  when  a  clerk  defrauds  a  wealthy  firm, 
and  when  a  manager  makes  away  with  the  property  of 
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a  great  company ;  but  to  rob  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
mangled  and  the  dying  of  the  comforts  which  beneficence 
designed  for  them,  surely  a  worse  villany  than  this  the 
human  heart,  with  all  its  desperate  wickedness,  never  ven¬ 
tured  to  commit,  or  found  it  possible  to  conceive.  But  this 
was  what  was  done  not  long  ago  by  a  gentlemanly,  plausible 
man,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  a  hospital  in  Liverpool, 
and  a  man  who  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  all  concerned.  He  was  about  sixty-eight 
years  of  age  when  his  defalcations  were  discovered,  which 
amounted  to  about  £4,000 

Not  much  inferior  to  the  cruelty  of  robbing  the  siek 
and  dying  of  the  relief  that  is  due  to  them,  is  that  of 
defmuding  the  poor  of  their  hard-earned  savings ;  but  this 
kind  of  fraud  has  often  been  committed.  In  the  year 
1830,  the  tovTi  of  Bilston  was  first  favoured  wuth  the 
pi'esence  and  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Horatio  Samuel 
Fletcher.  In  1832,  the  town  was  ravaged  by  cholera,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher,  to  his  praise  be  it  spoken,  devoted  himself  most 
caniestl}'  and  coumgeously  to  the  succour  of  his  afflicted 
flock  ;  and  he  well  deserved  the  reward  which  the  parishion¬ 
ers  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  shape  of  a  benefice  worth 
£700  a  year.  A  few  years  afterwards,  a  savings’  bank  was 
established  in  the  town,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  was  appointed  one 
of  its  trustees.  Had  he  rested  satisfied  with  this,  acting 
simply  as  a  trustee,  and  never  allowing  his  fingers  to  touch 
the  money,  all  might  have  been  well.  But  in  an  evil  hour  he 
accepted  offices  which  ministers  of  religion  should,  I  think, 
most  carefully  shun ;  he  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  savings’  bank,  as  well  as  trustee  ;  and  in  these 
capacities  he  acted  until  the  year  1861,  when  it  was  found 
that  under  Mr.  Fletcher’s  management,  £8,000  had  dis¬ 
appeared. 

So  far  I  have  spoken,  for  the  most  part,  of  individual 
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defaulters,  who,  without  any  accomplices,  pursue  in  per¬ 
fect  secrecj',  their  tortuous  courses;  but  there  are  many 
fraudulent  schemes  which  can  succeed  only  through  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  several  persons,  who,  bringing 
their  united  talents  into  operation,  generally  are  more 
successful  than  the  ablest  solitary  defaulter.  With  a  few 
cases  of  this  character  I  will  conclude  my  statement  of  facts. 

From  Mr.  Francis’s  “Chronicles  and  Characters  of  the 
Stock  Excliange,”  I  compile  the  following  short  account  of 
the  Indejiendent  West  Middlesex  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
Company.  It  was  formed  in  the  year  1837  ;  its  capital  was 
stated  to  be  £1,000,000.  As  such  names  as  Drummond  and 
Perkins  appeared  on  the  list  of  directors,  simple  people 
thought  that  the  one  was  the  extensively  known  banker,  the 
other  the  far  more  extensively  known  brewer.  The  deed  of 
the  Company  was  signed  by  any  one  who  chose.  Any  one 
who  asked  for  a  situation  was  made  a  governor.  A  school¬ 
master  who  required  a  clerkship  wtis  made  a  director ;  an 
errand  man  was  employed  as  manager ;  a  boy  of  sixteen  was 
appointed  to  a  seat  at  the  board.  One  director  had  been 
tap-man  to  a  London  pot-house ;  another  had  been  dismissed 
fi-om  his  employ  as  a  journeyman  bell-hanger ;  a  third  had 
been  a  gentleman’s  servant.  All  had  orders  to  dress  well, 
to  place  rings  on  their  fingers,  and  to  adorn  themselves  with 
jewellery,  fines  being  imposed  if  they  omitted  to  wear 
the  ornaments  prescribed.  The  concern  lasted  but  a  little 
while  ;  the  bold  editor  of  a  Scottish  newspaper  exposed 
the  den  of  robbers  ;  and  one  fine  morning  the  whole  gang 
absconded,  taking  with  them  from  the  premises  eveiy  article 
of  furniture,  after  having  realized  in  four  years  a  booty 
of  £250,000. 

The  Royal  British  Bank  was  another  nefariotis  conspiracy 
of  defaulters.  To  enter  into  an  investigation  of  its  in¬ 
genious  finuds  would  occupy  too  much  time ;  but  here  is  a 
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specimen  :  one  gentleman,  a  member  of  Parliament,  having 
had  shares  assigned  him,  for  which  he  gave  a  promissory 
note,  which  was  never  paid,  was  made  a  director,  and  of 
coui'se  thought  it  his  duty  to  open  an  account  at  the  bank. 
He  did  so  by  paying  in  the  sum  of  £18  14s.  ;  and  on 
the  same  day  he  borrowed  upon  his  note  of  hand  £2,000. 
He  went  on  upon  the  strength  of  this  drawing  account 
begun  with  £18  14s.,  and  only  replenished  by  money  taken 
from  one  bank  drawer  and  put  into  the  other,  until  he  was 
debtor  to  the  Company  to  the  amount  of  £70,000.  When 
matters  began  to  look  dark,  the  governor  wrote  to  the 
deputy-governor  in  these  terms ;  “  Our  highest  policy  is  to 
present  a  solid  front  to  the  public,  our  weakest  conduct  is  to 
dangle  a  rope  of  sand  before  them.  P.S.  We  want  courage 
and  coolness,  and,  with  God’s  blessing,  our  difiBculties  will 
be  surmounted.”  They  did  not  obtain  God’s  blessing,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  concern  stopped,  having,  during  its  brief 
existence  of  six-and-a-half  years,  exhausted  the  whole  of 
£158,000,  subscribed  by  the  unfortunate  shareholders, 
leaving  them  besides  some  £500,000  in  debt.  Cameron,  the 
manager,  was  said  to  be  outwardly  a  very  religious  man. 
Very  just  was  the  sarcasm  of  “Punch,”  when,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  person,  he  published  the  following :  “  Mr. 
Cameron,  we  hear,  sojourns  at  present  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
whilst  engaged  in  the  Royal  British,  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  give  more  than  a  piece  of  his  active  mind  to  re¬ 
ligious  matters ;  but,  released  from  the  entanglements  of 
mammon,  he  now  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  to  serious 
subjects.  The  worthy  gentleman  has  been  busy  carrying  on 
excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem ;  and  hiis 
discovered  the  country  seat  of  Barabbas,  which,  it  is  said,  he 
intends  to  occupy.  Such  a  mansion  must,  to  such  a  mind, 
abound  with  the  most  impressive  associations.” 

The  Bank  of  Deposit — who  does  not  remember  the 
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prominence  and  importunity  of  its  innumeraLle  advertise¬ 
ments  !  This  concern  deserves  notice,  because  it  reveals  the 
disgraceful  fact,  that  men  in  high  position  sometimes  not 
only  lend  their  names  to  bubble  speculations,  but  also 
make  a  profit  out  of  them.  From  one  of  the  daily  papers 
I  extract  the  following  : — 

“  It  was  in  1852  that  Lord  A.  first  lent  the  association  the 
influence  of  his  name,  and  in  virtue  thereof  took  a  seat  at 
the  board  as  a  holder  of  £500  stock,  for  which  he  never 
paid ;  but  the  holding  of  which  entitled  him  to  the  position 
and  pay  of  a  director,  and  on  w  hich  his  brother  directors 
generously  advanced  him  a  loan  of  the  same  amount.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  similar  arrangements  took  jdace  with 
regard  to  them.  The  Marquis  of  B.,  Lord  C.,  ic.,  »kc.,  all 
having  stock  in  the  Company  allotted  to  them,  for  w’hich 
they  never  paid,  and  loans  advanced  upon  the  same  un¬ 
substantial  security . By  widely-published 

and  skilfully-worded  advertisements,  decomted  with  aristo¬ 
cratic  names,  by  well-planted  agencies,  and  by  continiml 
canvassing,  the  managers  and  director  of  this  monstrous 
imposture  contrived  to  get  into  their  hands  above  £300,000, 
consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  the  hard  earnings  and  hard 
savings  of  the  industrious  poor.” 

With  one  case  more  I  close  this  collection  of  facts.  This 
also  is  a  case  in  which  a  nobleman  figures  at  the  head  of 
the  direction  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  his 
lordship  was  not  a  swindler ;  he  was  merely  the  ignorant 
instrument  and  victim  of  other  men’s  chicaneiy.  A  few 
years  ago  a  gold  and  copper  mining  company  was  got  up ; 
the  scene  of  its  operations  was  in  Devonshire  j  the  capital, 
£50,000,  in  shares  of  £1  each.  The  prospectus  announced 
that  gold  in  considerable  quantities  was  to  be  obtained  from 
the  ore  dug  out  of  the  mine.  About  100  tons  of  the  ore  w’as 
forwarded  to  a  town  in  the  north  of  England;  there  a  friend 
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of  mine,  a  cliemist,  melted  the  ore,  and  certainly  did  obtain 
from  it  about  £600  worth  of  pure  gold.  The  shares  imme¬ 
diately  went  up ;  the  smelter  and  some  of  his  friends  did  not 
hesitate  to  purchase,  expecting  soon  to  realize  their  fortunes. 
Up,  up,  and  stiH  up  went  the  shares,  when  the  cakes  of 
gold  had  been  exhibited  in  London.  At  length  my  friend 
received  another  cargo  of  the  precious  ore,  but,  to  his  con¬ 
sternation,  not  a  particle  of  gold  was  to  be  found.  It  was 
believed  that  the  gold  which  my  friend  sent  to  London 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  gone  from  London ;  had  been 
purchased  there  in  the  form  of  gold  dust,  had  been  mixed 
with  the  first  100  tons  of  copper  ore,  and  was,  to  a  dwt., 
extracted  by  my  friend’s  skill  as  an  assayer ;  but  before  the 
second  cargo  was  forwarded,  the  fellows  who  were  in  the 
secret  had  all  sold  out  at  the  top  price  of  the  shares ;  they 
had  thrown  a  sprat  and  caught  a  salmon  ;  the  £600  worth 
of  gold  dust  had  made  their  fortunes.  It  was  verily  a  case 
of  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Facts  similar  to  those  which  I  have  now  stated  might 
be  quoted  in  great  numbers,  but  I  think  that  I  have  gone 
quite  far  enough  into  these  mysteries  of  iniquity  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  second  division  of  this  lecture,  viz. — What 
defaulter  do. 

III.  In  the  next  place  we  have  to  consider  how  defaulters 
are  made. 

Defaulters  are  made  partly  by  the  intense  ignorance,  the 
iinbounded  credulity,  and  the  ill-rcgulated  acquisitiveness  of 
the  general  public,  or  of  such  of  the  public  as  have  any  money 
to  invest.  Most  men  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  highest 
possible  per  centage  for  their  money.  Three  per  cent,  is  a 
beggarly  affair,  five  is  not  much  better ;  here  is  a  concern 
which  for  years  has  been  paying  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  per 
cent,  why  should  not  we  invest  in  this  active,  enterprising, 
go-a-head  company  1  They  do  not  see,  they  will  not  see,  that 
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a  gieat  interest  generally  means  a  great  risk.  They  will  not 
be  wame<l,  they  will  not  be  taught.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  manias  and  the  panics  which  have  resulted  in  such  havoc 
and  desolation,  they  still  believe  that  by  some  ingenious 
process  two  and  two  can  be  made,  and  made  at  once,  into 
five,  six,  seven,  ten,  or  any  higher  number,  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  directors  and  managers.  Such  swindles  as  the 
British  Bauk,  the  Bank  of  Deposit,  and  half  the  railway 
schemes  of  1845,  would  never  have  been  brought  into 
exi.stence  but  for  the  combination  of  ignomnee,  credulity, 
and  cupidity  on  the  part  of  the  British  public. 

Defaulters  are  also  made  by  negligence  on  the  part  of 
directoi-s  in  public  companies,  and  of  principals  in  private 
firms.  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says,  “  Opportunity 
makes  the  thief”  Now,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  is 
possible  by  any  system  of  checks  to  stop  up  every  chink,  and 
crevice,  and  cranny  through  which  the  spirit  of  fraud  might 
seek  admittance.  I  am  afraid  that  such  a  thing  is  not  pos¬ 
sible,  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
intellectual  resources  of  the  defaulter.  But  still  I  believe 
that  it  has  often  been  shown  and  often  been  confessed  that 
more  wisdom  and  more  care  would  have  effectually  checked 
the  defaulter.  In  an  article  which  I  find  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  a  journal  devoted  to  trade  and  commerce,  I  read  the 
following  under  the  head  of  Business  and  Balancing  : — 
“  How  many  men  have  we  known  who  were  supposed  by 
themselves  and  others  not  only  to  be  making  a  comfortable 
living  from  their  business,  but  actually  amassing  a  com¬ 
petency,  who,  when  death  or  some  other  crisis  occurred 
which  necessitated  the  winding-up  of  their  estate,  were 
found  not  only  to  have  no  surplus,  but  barely  sufficient  to 
pay  their  confiding  creditors  a  decent  composition.  .  .  . 

The  evil  of  defective  book-keeping,  or  no  books  at  all,  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  clasa  Many  merchants  proceed 
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in  business  from  year  to  year  without  ever  balancing  their 
books.”  Now,  if  such  be  the  state  of  things  in  any  concern, 
whether  great  or  small,  there  certainly  is  in  that  concern  the 
“  opportunity  that  makes  the  thief.” 

Defaulters  are  made  by  the  penuriousness  of  employers.  I 
am  well  aw'are  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  what  is  a 
fair  remuneration  for  service  of  this  kind  or  of  that  j  and  I 
know  that  the  political  economist  may  come  down  upon  me 
with  his  everlasting  maxim.  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
sell  in  the  dearest.  Very  well,  Mr.  Political  Economist, 
but  will  you  please  to  tell  us  which  is  the  cheapest  market  1 
We  have  discovered  that  the  cheapest  markets  for  clothes, 
for  food,  for  furniture,  are  not  those  in  which  the  things  we 
require  are  sold  at  the  very  lowest  figure.  The  cheapest 
mai’kets  for  these  things  are  the  places  in  which  a  i-ather 
high  figure  is  asked.  And  may  it  not  be  so  in  the  labour 
market  too  ?  You  may  buy  cheap  and  nasty  coats,  cheap 
and  nasty  meat,  cheap  and  nasty  wine,  and  you  may  buy 
cheap  and  nasty  service  too.  If  you  grind  your  servant’s 
face,  depend  upon  it  he  will  grind  yours.  I  say,  not  in 
palliation  but  in  explanation  of  crime,  that  miserably  small 
salaries  paid  to  men  who  have  familie,s,  and  who  are  required 
by  their  employers  to  present  a  respectable  appearance,  have 
made  thousands  of  defaulters;  and  made  defaulters,  not  of 
rascals  who  were  born  with  the  halter  round  their  necks, 
and  who,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  dislionest,  but 
those  di.sgraceful  salaries  have  made  defaulters  of  thousands, 
who,  had  they  l)een  paid  as  much  as  would  have  enabled 
them  to  live  respectably,  would  have  lived  respectably,  and 
would  have  rendered  a  service  all  the  more  cheerful,  and 
all  the  more  active,  and  all  the  more  valuable,  because  ren¬ 
dered  in  a  spirit  free  from  the  bitterness,  the  discontent, 
and  the  hatred,  which  a  sense  of  oppression  and  injustice 
always  inspires. 
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Defaulters  are  made  by  the  bad  example  of  their  em- 
ployers.  Are  you  an  employer — wholesale  or  retail  ?  A 
merchant  at  the  head  of  an  office  containing  clerks  from 
one  to  fifty  1  A  draper  having  assistants,  perhaps  three — 
perhaps  three  hundred  1  Well,  no  matter  what  the  business 
is,  but  is  there  in  your  establishment  any  recognised  trick, 
artifice,  dodge,  imfair  mode  of  dealing  i  Then  I  tell  you, 
and  your  conscience  tells  you,  that,  so  far,  you  are  bringing 
up  every  one  in  your  concern  to  be  a  defaulter ;  that,  sir,  is 
a  part  of  the  education  you  are  giving  them,  and  your  place 
is  a  school  of  scoundrelism,  of  which  you  are  the  head¬ 
master  !  And  can  you  be  surprised ;  can  you  even  be  dis¬ 
pleased  ;  ought  you  not  to  be  highly  gi'dtified,  if  your 
pupils  profit  by  your  instructions  i  My  puffing  friend, 
don’t  your  assistants  see  your  great  advertisement  in  which 
you  declare  that  you  are  utterly  sacrificing  yourself  to  the 
public  ?  Do  your  assistants  believe  that  1  If  they  did  they 
would  either  address  to  you  a  letter  of  condolence,  or,  more 
probably,  would  instantly  demand  their  wages  and  be  off. 
Did  such  a  placard  ever  create  the  panic  and  consternation 
in  the  house  from  which  it  came  forth,  which  it  certainly 
must  have  done  had  it  been  true  1  Did  any  assistant  ever 
think  his  master  the  less  happy,  or  his  own  situation  the 
less  secure,  because  of  that  ruinous  and  appalling  sacrifice  1 
No;  they  are  all  perfectly  aware  that  it  is,  as  some  of  them 
say,  “  All  gammon.”  Or  if  they  do  think  that  you  are  so 
willing  to  be  sacrificed,  don’t  blame  them  if  reasonably  sup- 
|)osing  that  you  might  as  well  sacrifice  yourself  to  them  as 
to  anybody  else,  they  appreciate  your  magnanimity,  .and 
take  their  share  of  the  offering  which  you  are  so  generoug 
as  to  make  in  so  unreserved  a  manner. 

Now  just  look  here.  According  to  the  “  Third  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,”  we  have 
an  account  of  these  amongst  other  adulterations.  A  large 
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number  of  packets,  properly  labelled,  as  a  mixture  of 
cliicoiy  and  coffee,  were  found  to  contain  from  SO  to  100 
per  cent,  of  chicoiy.  Pepper  is  adulterated  with  red  and 
white  mustard  husks,  capsicum,  pea  meal,  linseed,  sago,  rice, 
Indian  meal,  wheat,  and  other  cereals.  Tobacco  (manu¬ 
factured  in  Ireland)  is  adulterated  with  malt,  ferruginous 
earth,  carbonate  of  soda,  liquorice,  sugar,  molasses,  aloes,  the 
leaves  of  burdock,  butter-bur,  colts-foot,  rhubarb,  liquorice, 
and  cabbage.  There,  my  friends,  put  all  that  into  your 
l)ipes  and  smoke  it !  From  the  “  Encycloi)sedia  Britan- 
nica”  (8th  edition),  we  leam  that  tea,  after  being  greatly 
adulterated  by  its  heathen  growers  in  China,  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  further  adulteration  on  the  part  of  its  Christian 
imjjortci-s,  merchants,  and  retail  dealem  here.  The  “cup 
that  cheers,  but  not  inebriates,”  sometimes  contains  leaves 
of  the  beech,  the  elm,  the  horse-chestnut,  the  hawthorn, 
the  plane,  the  willow,  the  pojdar,  the  sloe,  and  a  liberal 
mixture  of  other  leaves  gathered  from  English  hedges. 
Exhausted  tea-leaves  mixed  with  a  solution  of  gum,  and 
glazed  with  a  mixture  of  rose  pink  and  black  lead,  av 
used  to  an  enormous  extent.  Logwood  also,  and  powdered 
tale,  or  soap.stone,  are  emidoyed.  The  colouring  and  glaz¬ 
ing  matters,  it  may  be  added,  which  are  commonly  used 
by  the  adultei’ators  at  home,  are  of  a  more  injurious  kind 
than  those  used  in  China.  The  heathen  adulteratora  cheat 
us  ;  the  Christian  adulterators  poison  us.  A  gentleman  in 
the  iron  trade  furnishes  me  with  the  following  : — “  Common 
iron  is  often  stamped  ‘  Best.’  A  dealer  when  purchasing 
will  ask  tin  maker  whether  the  iron  is  .stamjwd  ‘Best.’ 
‘No,’  says  the  maker ;  ‘but  I  will  do  so  if  yo»i  like,  omitting 
my  mark,  and  putting  on  any  other  you  please.’  ”  It  was 
a  common  saying  of  a  certain  iron  merchant  that  he  would 
“  put  as  many  ‘  Bests’  on  as  you  like  fitr  5s.  per  ton.” 
Common  iron  has  for  years  been  made  in  Wales,  and 
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stamped  “  P.S.I.,”  then  shipped  to  Odessa,  and  re-exported 
thence  as  Russian  iron  ;  the  genuine  “  P.S.I.”  being  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  Siberia,  and  worth  £15  per  ton,  while  the  imitation 
would  cost  in  Wales,  from  £5  to  £6  per  ton.  Nor  is  this 
species  of  fraud  confined  to  the  iron  trade.  It  is,  I  am 
informe<l,  a  common  practice  amongst  drapers  to  have 
British  goods  ticketed  “  foreign,”  because  the  public  have  a 
notion  that  foreign  goods  are  better  than  those  of  the  same 
class  manufactured  at  home.  A  Mend,  on  whose  know¬ 
ledge,  judgment,  and  veracity  I  place  the  utmost  reliance, 
informs  me  of  this  practice,  as  one  often  adopted  by  men, 
who,  in  many  instances,  stand  very  high  in  social  position. 
A  needy  manufacturer,  obliged  to  go  on  producing  an 
article  for  which  there  may  be  no  present  demand,  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  customer,  and  the  latter  im¬ 
proves  his  opportunity,  by  making  a  good  bargain  in  a  cheap 
j)urchase;  this  is,  according  to  custom,  one  of  the  “fair 
chances”  in  trade.  But  your  merchant  easily  gains  the 
poor  manufacturer’s  confidence ;  he  accepts  another  good 
bargain,  and  whenever  another  sale  is  required,  resort  is  had 
to  his  assistance.  Your  shrewd  dealer  discovers  that  it  is 
not  convenient  to  buy  just  at  a  certain  time,  and  a  consign¬ 
ment  is  made,  upon  advance  of  portion  of  the  anioimt  of 
value.  A  large  propex’ty,  in  a  dull  state  of  trade,  accumu¬ 
lates  in  the  merchant’s  hands;  aud  he  becomes  the  sole 
agent  who  can  supply  the  particular  class  of  goods.  He  now 
manages  to  return  the  sales  on  his  own  terms ;  or,  rather,  to 
take,  from  time  to  time,  such  portion  of  the  stock  as  may 
suit  his  purpose.  In  a  fiuctuating  market,  the  rise  is  made 
to  tell  in  favour  of  the  buyer,  the  fall  against  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  seller,  who  has  no  escape ;  for,  week  by  week,  his 
wages  must  be  paid,  and  his  Mend  kindly  finds  him  the 
money.  Yeai-s  roll  on,  and  the  victim  falls  entixngled  in 
a  net  which  he  has  long  and  vainly  stiuggled  to  break. 
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Creditors  meet  and  find  the  stock  under  advance,  the  plant 
and  machinery  under  mortgage ;  the  secured  creditor,  of 
course,  is  quite  willing  to  give  up  his  securities  on  being  paid 
his  advances, — but  who  is  to  do  that  1  Or  he  will  allow  the 
insolvent  still  to  go  on,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  himself. 
He  is  very  sorry  for  him  and  his  family ;  he  has  always 
found  him  a  striving,  worthy  man,  who,  with  time,  might 
possibly  extricate  himself  from  existing  difficulties ;  he  would 
indeed,  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  be  very  glad  to  help  him 
to  continue,  if  the  creditors  can  see  their  way  to  permit  it. 
See  their  way,  indeed  !  What  can  they  see,  but  a  miserable 
wreck  in  the  estate,  if  forced  into  bankruptcy?  No,  that 
will  never  do ;  and  an  obliging  creditor  moves  that  your 
merchant’s  kind  offer  be  accepted ;  another  ready  supporter 
seconds  this ;  and  so  the  estate  is  allowed  to  i-emaiii,  under 
assignment,  in  the  clutches  of  the  smooth-tongued  gentleman, 
who  has  been  so  kind  throughout.  He,  of  coui-se,  has  now 
all  in  his  own  hands ;  the  works  are  carried  on,  full  swing  ; 
the  merchant  can  undersell  all  competitors,  and  jnakes  a 
famous  purse  out  of  the  poor  wi’etch  who  is  thus  managed, 
and  kept  with  a  millstone  round  his  neck,  to  the  end  of  his 
days — flattered  at  one  time,  feasted  at  another,  but  ruined 
at  last ! 

Now,  if  such  practices  could  be  concealed  from  tlie  assis- 
tixnts,  and  conducted  entirely  by  the  principals,  in  their  private 
office,  they  would  be  quite  bad  enough  ;  but  concealed  they 
arc  not,  they  cannot  be;  many  of  them  must  be  ])atcnt 
to  the  whole  establishment,  every  one  of  them  must  be 
known  to  a  few  of  the  hii-ed  servants.  I  ask,  then,  is  therc 
not  a  fearful  responsibility  here  1  Are  not  masters  wlio 
act  in  the.se  dishonest  ways  guilty  of  making  defaulters  ?  I 
say  to  such  men,  Sii’s,  if  you  will  have  your  great  game, 
your  servants  will  have  their  little  game.  Again  let  us 
hear  Dr.  Chalmers  :  “  What  right  have  they  (dislionest  cm- 
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ployers)  to  complain  of  unfaithfulness  against  themselves, 
Avho  have  deliberately  seduced  another  into  a  habit  of  un¬ 
faithfulness  against  God  ?  Are  they  so  utterly  unskilled  in 
the  mysteries  of  human  nature  as  not  to  perceive  ....  that 
the  servant  whom  you  have  taught  to  lie  has  gotten  such 
rudiments  of  education  at  your  hands  as  that,  without  fur¬ 
ther  help,  he  can  now  teach  himself  to  purloin  1  And  yet, 
nothing  more  frequent  than  loud  and  angry  complainings 
against  the  treachery  of  seiwants ;  as  if,  in  the  general  wreck 
of  their  other  principles,  a  principle  of  consideration  for  the 
good  and  intei’est  of  their  employer  ....  was  to  survive 
in  all  its  power  and  all  its  sensibility.  It  is  just  such  a 
retribution  as  was  to  be  looked  for.  It  is  a  recoil  upon  their 
own  heads  of  the  mischief  which  they  themselves  have  origi¬ 
nated.  It  is  the  temporal  part  of  that  punishment  which 
they  have  to  bear  ....  but  not  the  whole  of  it ;  for,  better 
for  them  that  both  person  and  property  were  cast  into  the 
sea,  than  that  they  should  stand  the  reckoning  of  that  day 
when  called  to  give  an  account  of  the  souls  that  they  have 
murdered,  and  the  blood  of  so  ‘mighty  a  destniction  is 
rcfiuircd  at  their  hands.’  ”  (Com.  Dis.,  p.  235.) 

While  the  sin  of  making  defaulters  is  thus  shared  in  by 
many  large  sections  of  the  public,  let  it  not  from  this  be 
supposed  that  I  would  in  the  least  exculpate  the  defaulters 
themselves.  To  the  question,  how  are  defaulters  made  ?  I  have 
given  several  answers,  and  I  must  now  give  this  as  indeed 
the  chief ; — men  make  themselves  defaulters.  There  may  be 
.some  cases  in  which  the  measure  of  blame  fairly  attached 
to  the  defaulter  himself  is  much  smaller  than  in  others. 
Ileniember  the  married  warehouseman  with  12.s.  a- week. 
Stiirvation  is  a  plea,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  admitted  by 
justice,  will  find  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  mercy. 
But,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  defaulter  “  is 
drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed.”  Ye.s,  “  the  lust 
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of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and,”  perhaps,  above  all, 
“  the  pride  of  life,”  these  are  the  things  that  make  defaulters  I 
Occasionally,  perhaps  rather  frequently,  the  defaulter  is  not 
what  men  would  call  dissipated ;  he  is  not  a  rake,  a  rou6, 
a  fast  man,  a  spendthrift ;  he  lives  at  a  small  expense,  he 
frequents  no  places  of  amusement,  his  name  is  not  known  in 
betting  ciieles ;  but  in  his  heart  there  is  the  love  of  money, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and,  covetmg  after  this,  “he 
cn-s  from  the  faith,  and  pierces  himself  through  with  many 
sorrows.”  Generally  speaking,  however,  men  who  love 
money  for  its  own  sake  are  too  shrewd  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  a  course  of  daring  fi-aud ;  they  calculate  the 
chances,  they  see  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  such  a 
coui'se  would  end  in  detection  and  ruin ;  they  believe 
that  honesty  is  likely  to  prove  the  best  policy ;  and, 
although  with  the  utmost  faith  in  this  piece  of  proverV)ial 
philosophy,  they  may  be  rogues  at  heart ;  still,  believing 
that  honesty  will  pay  better  than  dishonesty,  they  are 
honest ;  their  hands  may  be  very  hard,  but  they  arc 
moderately  clean.  The  defaulter,  therefore,  is  not  usually 
a  shrewd,  far-seeing,  and  miserly  man  ;  but  he  is  very 
often  a  licentious  man ;  and,  as  one  vice  is  more  exjien- 
sive  than  ten  virtues,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  gi-atify  his- 
passions  unless  he  has  more  money  than  he  can  earn  by 
honest  woi'k.  Riotous  living  has  brought  the  owners  of 
the  vastest  and  most  lordly  estates  to  debt  and  beggaiy. 
Nothing  can  stand  it;  a  rent-roll  of  £1,000  a-day  cannot 
.sui)])ly  its  insatiable  demands ;  and,  of  course,  salaries  of 
£100,  £200,  £300,  £500  per  annum  very  soon  disappear. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  either  “  the  lust  of  the  flesh  or  the 
lust  of  the  eye”  is  as  strong  an  incentive  to  default  as  “the 
pride  of  life” — that  irrational  and  unhappy  love  of  display 
which  takes  po.ssession  of  so  many  hearts.  There  is  a  feverish 

impatience  which  impels  men  to  extravagance.  It  is  an 
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age  of  short  and  easy  methods — short  and  easy  methods  of 
learning  French ;  short  and  easy  methods  of  learning 
mnsic  ;  short  and  easy  methods  of  setting  up  in  a  great 
style.  Here  is  German  in  six  days ;  there  a  mansion,  a 
carriage,  a  cellar  of  wine,  servants  in  livery,  shooting  in  the 
Highlands,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  luxury  and  splen¬ 
dour,  in  six  weeks !  Now  it  is  veiy  well  for  middle-aged 
gentlemen,  who  have  spent  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  have  realized  twice  as  many  thousand  pounds, — 
I  say  it  is  very  well  for  them,  good  easy  souls  that  they  are, 
to  gratify  their  tastes  in  this  way  ;  but  youngsters  just  out 
of  their  teens,  and  on  salaries  of  £100  a-year,  must  needs 
vie  with  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  fifty  years  old,  and  who  has 
made  a  handsome  fortune ;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Smith’s  young  shopman  has  an  establishment  more  costly 
than  his  master’s.  So  these  lads  begin  where  they  ought  to 
leave  off,  and  consequently  have  to  leave  off  where  they 
ought  to  have  begun.  Poor,  weak  creatures,  they  cannot 
see  a  ring  on  a  friend’s  finger,  but  they  must  have  one  as 
good,  or  better ;  the  sight  of  a  neighbour’s  drag  and  fast- 
trotting  horse  makes  them  wretched  until  they  have  a  drag 
as  stylish,  and  a  horse  that  can  trot  as  fast.  Like  children, 
they  must  have  this,  they  must  have  that,  they  must  have 
everything  they  see.  They  have  no  manly  self-control,  no 
idea  that  one  of  the  noblest  things  in  life  is  the  battle  with 
temptations  to  excess.  And  so  they  nin  into  debt.  They 
have  brass  in  their  faces,  if  they  have  none  in  their  pruses, 
and  the  tradesman  takes  the  risk ;  and  that  is  very  often  all 
that  he  does  take.  As  I  have  walked  along  a  fashionable 
street,  or  sauntered  on  the  promenade  of  a  gay  watering- 
place,  I  have  often  thought,  while  I  looked  at  the  people 
around  me.  How  many  of  these  coats  belong  to  the  tailor  ? 
If  every  man  had  his  own,  many  a  finely-dressed,  haw-hawing 
swell  would  be  stripped  to  the  skin,  and  then  have  his  body 
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divided  between  the  baker,  the  butcher,  and  costermonger, 
whose  bread,  and  mutton,  and  cabbage,  all  unpaid  for,  con¬ 
stitute  the  creature’s  mortal  coil.  I  would  say  to  him,  “  Sir, 
even  that  moustache,  which  you  are  continually  twirling  and 
twisting,  is  not  your  own.  Don’t  say  you  have  gi’own  it !  No, 
sir ;  it  has  been  grown,  every  hair  of  it,  by  those  dealers  in 
human  food  who  have  been  foolish  enough  to  invest  meat 
and  drink  in  such  an  unprofitable  concern  as  you.  “  There’s 
my  place  at  Chester-terrace,”  said  Redpath  to  the  police- 
officer  ;  “  there’s  my  place  at  Chester-terrace  ;  if  they  sell 
it  well,  it  will  at  least  fetch  .£30,000.”  “  My  place,”  indeed! 
Did  not  the  fellow  know  that  everything  in  it,  from  the 
plate-chest  to  the  coal-scuttle,  was  the  property  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  1  Credit,  and  far  too  much 
credit  can  be  got  j  but  still,  credit  will  not  last  for  ever ; 
and  so  there  follows  peeffiation,  or  speculation,  which,  as  in 
most  of  the  cases  I  have  referred  to,  has  peculation  for 
its  basis.  Thus,  yielding  to  the  love  of  money,  the  love 
of  pleasure,  the  love  of  display,  men  make  themselves 
defaulters. 

IV.  Well,  now  we  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  about  the 
evil  and  its  causes.  What  can  we  say  with  reference  to  its 
cure  ?  And  first,  what  can  we  say  with  reference  to  such  as 
already  are  defaulters  ?  Can  they  be  reclaimed  ? 

The  answer  which  most  persons  will  be  disposed  to  give 
to  this  question  is  very  shoii;.  They  will  say,  “  No.”  And 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  my  doubts,  and  that,  from  all 
that  I  can  gather,  the  chances  of  reclamation  are  very  small, 
if  the  defaulter  has  gone  far.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  solemn  warnings  that  I  can  offer  to  those 
whose  hands  are  still  clean,  but  in  whose  hearts  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  go  astray  is  beginning  to  do  its  fatal  work.  If  I 
could  give  you  a  long  array  of  facts  showing  how  this 
defivultei  and  that,  after  serving  their  periods  of  im- 
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prLsonment,  came  out  reformed  characters,  regained  the 
confidence  they  had  lost,  and  became  respectable  and 
rcsi>ccted  men,  you  might  then  say,  “  Well,  default  is  not 
destruction  ;  we,  too,  even  though  we  w’ere  to  go  astray, 
might  recover  our  position.”  But  I  have  veiy  few  such 
facts  to  offer.  And  this  does  not  arise  from  my  having 
made  no  efforts  to  obtain  such  facts,  for  I  have  tried  to  get 
tlieni,  and  almost  failed  ;  and  of  such  as  I  have  obtained  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  just  barely  sufficient  to  encourage 
a  defaulter  not  to  despair,  but  not  at  all  sufficient  to 
encourage  a  man  contemplating  default  to  presume.  On 
this  subject  my  good  friend  Mr.  Carter,  the  excellent 
chaplain  of  the  Liverpool  Borough  Gaol,  writes  to  me  as 
follows.  Eeferring  to  discharged  defaultei-s,  he  says, — “I 
occasionally  see  two  or  three  about  the  streets  of  Liverpool 
making  a  strong  eflbrt  to  recover  themselves,  but  evidently 
under  great  difficulties.”  Yes,  the  difficulties  must  be  great. 
Every  man  knows  that  it  is  not  too  easy  to  get  on,  even 
when  there  is  not  a  stain  upon  the  character,  and  when  a 
young  man  possesses  the  confidence  of  all  who  know  him  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  man 
who  has  once  lost  his  character  should  find  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  succeed  in  life.  Perhaps  we  could  see  in  our 
colonies,  better  than  we  can  see  here,  how  far  recovery  is 
praeticable.  Mr.  Carter  says  of  defaulters  belonging  to  the 
more  respectable  classes — “  In  almost  all  cases  their  friends 
remove  them  to  a  distance,  sometimes  sending  them  abroad, 
and,  when  surrounded  by  new  circumstances,  and  where 
the}’  are  unknown,  I  have  no  doubt  they  do  well.”  But  the 
communication  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  is 
now  becoming  so  frequent  and  so  rapid,  that  e^  en  in  our 
colonies  the  defaulter  will  find  himself  almost  at  as  great  a 
disadvantage  as  at  home.  However  well-inclined  he  may 
be,  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne  or  Sydney  he  may  at  any 
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moment  be  brought  up  face  to  face  with  some  one  who 
knows  his  history,  imd  who,  not  fi’om  spite,  nor  from  the 
love  of  tale-bearing,  but  from  a  stem  sense  of  duty,  may 
deem  it  right  to  put  people  upon  their  guard.  Moreover, 
defaulters  are  not  generally  a  cla.ss  of  men  who  will  find 
colonial  life  easy.  In  the  colonies  they  want  men  who  can 
work,  and  work  with  a  will ;  brawny,  muscular,  strong¬ 
handed  men — men  who  have  learned  some  useful  art,  car¬ 
penters,  masons,  smiths,  engine-drivers ;  the  defaulter  Ls 
generally  a  quill-driver.  The  colonies  want  men  who  can 
endure  fatigue,  and  who  can  put  up  with  many  discomforts ; 
the  defaulter  is  often  a  man  whom  efieminate  and  luxurious 
habits  have  made  incapable  of  such  a  mode  of  life.  In  the 
colonies,  too,  honest  men  often  find  it  hard  to  get  on  ;  the 
defaulter  will  find  it  harder.  Wherever  he  is,  he  stands 
at  a  disadvantage,  excepting  there  be  some  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances  in  his  favour.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  efibrts  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners’ 
Aid  Society  have  not  been  without  encouraging  results. 
From  the  Social  Science  Papers  of  1858,  I  extract  the 
following  : — “  With  very  few  exceptions  the  society  has 
I'eceived  most  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  well-doing  of 
both  the  men  and  women  it  has  been  instrumental  in 
gaining  employment  for.  .  .  .  Many  letters  have  been 
received  from  dischargad  prisoners  and  their  employers, 
testifying  to  the  gratitude  of  the  former  for  the  aid 
afforded  to  them,  .  .  .  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  with  their  services.” 

But  some  defaulters,  although  detected,  are  not  exposed 
and  punished.  Their  employers  have  mercy  on  them.  Mr. 
Carter  says,  “  I  know  some  instances  wherein  the  employers 
on  discovering  the  defalcations  have  wisely  and  considerately 
not  proceeded  to  extremities,  but  remembered  Gal.  vi  1, 
‘  Brethren  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  aie 
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spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted ;  ’  and  the  result 
has  been  fidelity  on  one  side  and  confidence  on  the  other.” 
Certainly,  if,  without  any  compinmise  of  public  justice,  the 
defaulter  can  be  kept  from  prison  he  has  a  chance  of 
being  reclaimed ;  and  I  would  earnestly  appeal  to  eraployeis 
to  show  mercy,  and  to  forgive  at  least  the  first  ofience  of  a 
very  juv'enile  delinquent ;  to  consider  how  far,  in  the  event 
of  their  sending  a  lad  to  gaol  for  some  act  of  peculation, 
they  are  themselves  involved  in  the  guilt  of  making  him  a 
thief  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Gentlemen,  if  you  can  save 
these  lads,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  allow  a  sense  of  the  wrong 
they  have  down  you  to  consign  them  to  destraction.  As 
men,  you  ought  not  to  let  your  anger  bum  like  fire  against 
a  boy.  It  is  not  Christian  conduct  to  wreak  your  vengeance 
upon  any  one ;  it  is  not  manly  conduct  to  wreak  your 
vengeance  u]X)n  a  youth.  There  stands  the  culprit,  trembling 
in  your  presence ;  you  can  convict  him — you  can  send  liirn 
to  prison.  It  may  be  that  the  interests  of  society  demand 
that  he  should  be  delivered  up  ;  and  if  you  are  sure  of  this, 
I  have  no  more  to  say ;  but,  if  otherwise,  reflect  upon  the 
awful  consequences  which  will  follow  that  conviction.  Wlmt 
are  they  ?  Six  months  in  gaol  on  prison  diet  Ah !  my 
friend,  if  that  were  all,  perhaps  you  might  have  no  occasion 
to  hesitate ;  but  that  is  not  all ;  there  is  the  loss  of  cha¬ 
racter,  the  loss  of  self-respect,  the  loss  of  friends,  the  loss  of 
everything  that  is  of  value  to  that  lad.  Save  him;  save 
him,  if  you  can  !  No ;  you  say,  “  If  I  forgive  him  he  will  do 
it  again,  and  he  will  corrupt  his  fellow-clerks.”  Well,  I 
confess  that  is  very  possible,  but  still,  if  the  habit  of  thieving 
has  not  been  formed,  this  one  act  of  theft  does  not  make 
the  case  hopeless.  If  it  were  an  invariable  law  that  one 
act  of  theft  led  to  another,  and  that  again  to  another,  imtil 
the  man  became  a  hardened  scoundrel,  I  wonder  what  sort 
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of  characters  most  of  us  would  be  by  this  time.  No,  Mr. 
Robinsou,  you  are,  and  you  long  have  been,  a  man  oi 
unspotted  honesty ;  but  tell  me,  did  you  never  violate  the 
sanctity  of  your  mother’s  sugar  basin?  Did  you  always 
remember  the  eighth  commandment  as  on  your  way  to 
school  you  passed  Mr.  Jones’s  orchard,  or  Farmer  Brown’s 
turnip  field  ?  No,  sir,  j-ou  once  or  twice,  jmrhaps  fifty  times, 
were  a  young  thief ;  but  your  parents  did  not  suppose  that 
because  you  stole  the  sugai',  and  the  apples,  and  the  turnips, 
the  gallows  or  the  hulks  would  inevitably  be  your  end ,  they 
did  not  despair  of  you ;  they  reproved  you ;  they  corrected 
you ;  they  forgave  you ;  and  you  grew  up  to  be  an  honest 
raafa ;  and  so,  in  your  own  history,  you  have  a  refutation  of 
the  as.sertion  that  one  act  of  dishonesty  will  of  necessity  be 
followed  by  others.  A  friend  of  mine  some  years  ago  had  an 
apprentice,  protruding  from  beneath  whose  cap  he  one  day 
saw  what  looked  much  more  like  cherry  stalks  than  hair ;  on 
lifting  the  lad's  cap  he  found  that  he  had  conjectured 
rightly ;  the  cap  was  full  of  cherries  which  had  been 
bought  with  money  taken  from  the  till.  My  friend,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  send  him  to  px’ison ;  he  did  not  expose  him  to 
his  fellow  apj)rentices ;  but  he  reproved  him  and  forgave 
him,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  men  of 
business  in  the  city  of  Manchester.  If  masters  will  forego 
revenge,  repress  anger,  and  exercise  kindness  and  prudence 
in  the  treatment  of  young  defaulter,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  many  of  them  may  be  reclaimed. 

V.  But  prevention  is  better  than  cure ;  and,  however  im¬ 
portant  it  may  be  to  consider  how  far  it  is  possible  to  reclaim 
those  who  already  are  defaulters,  it  is  much  more  important 
to  inqxiire  by  what  means  those  who  are  honest  may  be  kept 
so  ;  and  with  a  few  remai'ks  on  this  topic  I  shall  bring  the 
lecture  to  a  close. 

Ministers  of  religion  already  do  much  towards  check- 
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ing  the  evils  of  dishonesty,  but  perhaps  they  might  do 
more  if  they  gave  their  preaching  a  more  practical  tone  than 
in  many  cases  it  assumes.  They  are  called  upon  to  preach 
the  Gospel ;  it  is  their  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  God 
forbid  that  they  should  ever  cease  to  preach  the  Gospel  as 
long  as  they  preach  at  all.  But  some  people  have 
very  narrow  notions  of  the  Gospel ;  they  pick  out  one  or 
two  truths — great  truths  and,  indeed,  the  greatest  truths 
of  the  Gospel — and  if  they  do  not  hear  these  in  a  sermon, 
they  do  not  hear  the  Gospel ;  or  if  with  these  they  do  hear 
other  truths,  those  other  truths  are  hardly  worth  hearing, 
for  they  are  not  the  Gospel.  Now,  let  us  have  the 
Gospel,  but  let  us  have  the  whole  Gospel ;  and  I  think 
morality  is  a  rather  important  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
no  minister  of  Christ  should  shun  to  declare  this  part  of  the 
counsel  of  God.  We  in  this  countrj’^,  and  especially  in  the 
great  towns  of  this  country,  have  to  speak  to  business 
men,  and  should  speak  truths  that  will  come  home  to  them 
as  business  men,  that  shall  go  with  them  to  the  market, 
and  shall  shed  their  light  upon  the  ledger,  and  shall  indorse 
every  bill  and  every  bond.  Now,  here  is  a  specimen  of 
practical  preaching,  which,  I  dare  say,  will  shock  a  good 
many  people  ;  they  will  say  it  is  perfectly  outnigeous  that 
such  themes  should  be  introduced  into  the  pulpit ;  they  will 
cry.  This  man  knows  nothing  of  the  Gospel !  Stay  friends — 
this  man  is  Hugh  Latimer,  who  died  at  the  stake  for  the 
Gosi)el.  Listen  to  him.  “  There  never  was  such  falsehood 
among  Christian  men  as  now;  the  merchant,  commonly,  in 
every  city,  teaches  his  ’prentice  to  sell  false  wares ;  no  man 
setteth  anything  by  his  promise  ;  yea,  writings  will  not  bind 
some  ;  they  be  so  shameless  that  they  deny  their  own  hand¬ 
writing.”  Latimer  did  not  hesitate  to  expose  from  the 
pulpit  the  tricks  of  the  market.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  practice  to  take  to  a  fair  a  cow  that  gave  no  milk  ; 
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aud  in  order  to  sell  her,  a  calf  was  taken  along  with  her 
under  a  pretence  “that  this  cow  hath  brought  this  calf.” 
“  The  ]nan  wliich  buyeth  the  cow  cometh  home ;  peradventure 
lie  hath  a  many  children,  and  hath  no  more  cattle  but  this 
cow,  and  thinketh  he  shall  have  some  milk  for  his  children. 
But  .when  all  things  cometh  to  pass,  this  is  a  barren  cow  ; 
and  so  this  poor  man  is  deceived.  The  other  fellow  which 
sold  the  cow  thinketh  himself  a  jolly  fellow  and  a  wise 
merchant.  But,  I  tell  thee,  whosoever  thou  art,  do  so  if 
thou  list — thou  shalt  do  it  of  this  piice  ;  thou  shalt  go  to 
the  devil,  and  there  be  hanged  on  the  fiery  gallows ;  world 
wnthout  end  !  ”  Quaint  but  strong.  Let  preachera  of  the 
present  day  not  be  afraid  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  Latimer’s 
sermons.  There  is  more  good  sense,  and,  perhaps,  more 
Gos^iel  troth  in  what  Latimer  says  about  “  the  fellow  which 
sold  the  cow,”  than  in  many  an  elaborate  discourse,  which 
in  these  times  is  regarded  as  a  perfect  model  of  the  homiletic 
art.  We,  ministers,  cannot  say  that  there  is  a  lack  of  texts 
bearing  on  such  subjects.  No ;  the  Word  of  God  was  con¬ 
structed  with  too  much  wisdom  to  be  deficient  in  this  respect. 
Is  it  not  written  in  the  Old  Testament,  “  Thou  shalt  not 
steal  ” — “  A  false  weight  and  a  false  balance  are  an  abomi¬ 
nation  to  the  Lord  ” — “  The  getting  of  treasures  by  a  lying 
tongue,  is  a  vanity  tossed  to  and  fro  of  them  that  seek  death  ” 
— “  As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth  them  not ; 
so  he  that  getteth  riches,  and  not  by  right,  shall  leave  them  in 
the  midst  of  his  days,  and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool  1  ”  Is  it 
not  written  in  the  New  Testament.  “  Owe  no  man  anything  ’ 
— “  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more  ” — “  Lie  not  one  to 
another,  seeing  that  ye  have  put  oflF  the  old  man  with  his 
deeds” — “This  is  the  will  of  God  .  .  .  that  no  man  go 
beyond  or  defraud  his  brother  in  any  matter,  because  that 
the  Lord  is  the  avenger  of  all  such  ” — “  Therefore,  all  things, 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
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even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets  ?  ”  Men 
of  business  !  if  we  preachers  are  not  practical  enough  for  a 
commercial  age,  the  Bible  is.  Conduct  your  business  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  embodied  in  the  veraes  just  quoted,  and 
defaulters  will  be  almost  unknown  j  like  the  Dodo  and  the 
Megatherium,  they  will  be  numbered  with  the  things  that 
were.  And  let  ministers  take  such  texts  as  these,  and 
apply  them  with  all  the  force  that  they  possess :  let  them 
take  texts  from  Solomon’s  Proverbs,  as  well  as  from  Solomon’s 
Song, — ^from  the  practical  parts  of  the  Epistles,  as  well  as 
from  the  Apocalypse,  and  they  will  send  the  shot  and  .shell 
of  Divine  truth  crasliing  and  shattering  through  every 
stronghold  of  dishonesty. 

In  considering  how  men  are  to  be  prevented  from  becom¬ 
ing  defaulters,  I  am  naturally  led  back  to  what  has  been 
said  with  regal'd  to  the  causes  of  default.  If  these  can  be 
stopped  there  will  be  no  more  defaulters. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  those  causes  is  the  credulity  and 
cupidity  of  the  public.  Remembering  the  warnings  which 
the  public  have  had  from  the  days  of  the  South  Sea  bubble 
until  now,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  leam 
by  experience.  The  public  is  a  burnt  child  that  does  not 
and  will  not  dread  the  fire.  Still,  if,  by  any  means,  people 
who  have  money  to  invest,  and  especially  those  who  have 
but  a  little,  can  be  made  cautious  and  wary ;  if  they  can  be 
made  to  believe  that  interest  and  risk  are  proportionate  j  if 
they  can  be  made  to  see  that  a  prospectus  got  up  by  a 
lawyer,  an  accountant,  a  miner,  or  an  engineer,  can  make  a 
lai'ge  prc^t  as  clear  a  matter  of  demonstration  as  that  all  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  but  that 
still  it  may  turn  out,  and  in  all  ]m>babiUty  will  turn  out,  that 
the  prospectus  is  a  lie  and  a  swindle  from  beginning  to  end ; 
if  the  public  can  be  persuaded  of  these  things,  men  of  the 
Hudson  and  Sadlnir  stamp  will  lose  their  occupation. 
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We  have  seen  that  another  encouragement  is  given  to 
defaulters  by  the  negligence  of  employers  with  regaivl  to  the 
state  of  their  accounts.  This  remark  applies,  perhaps,  more 
especially  to  great  companies  and  to  public  charities.  In 
these  last  the  conduct  of  trustees  and  committees  is  often 
really  shameful.  The  names  of  these  gentlemen  are  the 
only  guarantee  that  the  public  liave.  And  what  is  the  fact  1 
These  gentlemen  in  many  cases  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  state  of  the  books.  It  may  be  very  gratifying  to  the 
treasurer  and  secretary  to  find  such  confidence  reposeci  in 
them,  and  it  may  be  that  such  confidence  is  not  undeserved  ; 
but  as  trustees,  committee  men,  directors,  you  have  no  I’ight  to 
expose  the  property  entrusted  to  your  care  to  any  avoidable 
risk,  and,  as  men,  you  have  no  light  to  expose  a  fellow-man 
to  a  temptation  from  which  you  can  save  him.  “  Let  no  man 
put  a  stumbling  block  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his  brother’s 
way.”  Once  you  have  given  your  subordinate  such  unques¬ 
tioning  confidence  it  is  very  difficult,  without  giving  ofience, 
to  withdraw  it ;  therefore  never  give  it  at  all  j  begin  with 
the  understanding  that  you  will  fulfil  your  duty  towards 
thasc  who  trust  in  you,  and  regal’d  youi’  name  as  a  pledge 
that  all  is  right  As  I  have  already  said,  it  may  be  impos¬ 
sible  by  any  amount  of  vigilance,  by  any  system  of  checks, 
to  prevent  fraud,  but  still  let  every  precaution  be  adopted. 
You  owe  it  to  yourselves,  and  you  owe  it  to  your  servants, 
that,  as  far  as  practicable,  temptation  should  not  be  placed 
in  their  way  ;  they  have  temptations  enough  outside  without 
any  additional  ones  in  the  office,  aiising  from  a  careless 
method  of  conducting  the  business.  “An  open  door  will 
tempt  a  saint.”  Well,  then,  shut  the  door  if  you  can. 

We  have  seen  also  that  defaulters  are  made  by  the  penu¬ 
riousness  of  employers.  It  is  not  for  me— it  is  not  for  any  man 
— to  dictate  to  another  how  he  should  pay  his  servants ;  all 
such  dictation  is  an  impertinence  and  an  interference  with 
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the  frtedom  of  the  labour  market.  I  have  no  more  right 
to  say  liow  much  per  annum  a  merchant  should  pay  his 
cashier,  than  to  say  how  many  turnips  a  greengrocer  ought 
to  sell  for  twopence;  but  I  would  venture  to  say  —  For 
your  own  sake  and  that  of  others,  do  not  put  the  screw  on 
too  hard.  If  you  meet  with  a  poor,  hard-up  wretch  who  is 
willing  to  do  for  £50  a-year  work  for  which  £100  is 
generally  paid,  and  if  you  accept  him  on  such  terms,  I 
admit  that  you  are  just,  but  I  question  whether  you  are 
wise,  and  I  am  very  sure  you  are  not  merciful.  Make  every 
one  about  you  feel  that  in  your  service  he  has  a  ]>lace  too 
good  to  be  lost,  too  good  to  be  risked,  and  you  ■will  not  have 
many  defaulters. 

I  referi’ed  to  the  bad  example  of  employer’s  as  one  great 
eucoumgemeiit  to  default.  On  this  I  have  said  so  much, 
that  further  remark  is,  perhap.s,  Deedles.s.  But  I  feel  very 
strongly  on  this  point,  and  cannot  dismiss  it  without  a  very 
earnest  appeal  to  employers  to  conduct  all  their  business  on 
principles  of  integrity  and  honour.  Let  there  be  nothing 
false,  nothing  deceptive,  nothing  shabby.  There  are  people 
in  trade  who  will  say,  that  to  conduct  business  in  a  strictly 
honest  manner  is  impossible.  If  that  be  true,  I  can  only 
say  thiit  it  is  a  truth  of  a  very  horrible  description.  But  it  is 
not  true.  Probably  a  man  may  not  get  on  quite  as  fast  by 
strict  honesty  as  by  the  help  of  a  little  knavery ;  but  if 
he  will  only  cherish  a  spirit  of  patience  and  moderation, 
he  will  find  it  possible  to  live  honestly,  and  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  condescending  to  falsehood  and  deception 
in  order  to  his  prospering  in  trade.  And,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  business  man,  if  he  has  either  a  heart  or  a 
conscience,  must  surely  feel  that  he  is  responsible  before  God 
for  the  education  which  young  men  receive  from  him  through 
ti’ansacting  his  business.  It  does  aj)pear  to  me,  that  if 
employers  never  attempted  to  swindle  the  public,  their 
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assistants  would,  in  comparatively  few  instances,  attempt  to 
swindle  them. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  that  men  become  defaultei-s  through 
their  evil  j)ropensities  and  passions,  through  the  love  of  money, 
the  love  of  vice,  and  the  love  of  display.  Let  me  address  to 
young  men  especially  a  few  words  of  earnest  warning.  My 
friends,  I  might  say  much  upon  the  danger  of  detection,  and 
by  this  dehoi-t  you  from  entering  upon  the  path  of  the  de¬ 
faulter.  I  do  not  say  that  all  defaulters  are  found  out,  for 
I  believe  that  not  a  few  successfully  conceal  their  villanies 
to  the  last,  that  many  instances  of  default  are  not  discovei’ed 
until  the  defaulter  has  passed  into  the  other  world.  And  I 
would  observe  that  such  a  man’s  case  is  far  -worse  than  that 
of  the  man  who  is  detected  and  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life.  Do  not  call  that  successful  impostor  lucky ;  if  we 
accept  the  word  luck  at  all,  the  very  worst  luck  is  to  be  so 
successful  in  crime  as  to  live  and  to  die  withotit  detection. 
Such,  however,  are  the  checks  upon  dishonesty,  and  such  the 
tendency  of  sin  to  expose  the  sinner,  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  may  be  well  believed  the  defaulter  is  dis¬ 
covered.  And  the  degradation  and  the  mi.sery  of  discoveiy  can 
neither  be  described  nor  imagined.  But  here  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  John  Sadleir  just  before  he  went 
out  on  that  Saturday  night  to  destroy  himself  on  Hampstead 
Heath :  “  I  cannot  live.  I  have  ruined  too  many.  I  could  not 
live  to  see  their  agony.  I  have  committed  diabolical  crimes 
unknown  to  any  human  being.  They  will  now  appear,  causing 
to  all  shame  and  grief,  that  they  should  have  ever  known  me. 
1  would  go  through  any  torture  as  a  punishment  for  my 
crimes,  .  .  .  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  tortures  I 
have  inflicted  upon  others.”  In  another  letter  he  says  : 
“If  I  had  had  less  talents  of  a  worthless  kind  and  more 
firmness,  I  might  have  remained  as  I  once  was,  honest  and 
truthful,  and  I  would  have  lived  to  see  my  father  and 
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mother  iu  their  old  age.  I  weep,  and  weep  now,  but  what 
will  that  avail  1  ”  But  I  must  appeal  to  better  motives  than 
the  fear  of  detection  and  pimishment.  I  would  appeal  to 
your  love  of  independence — a  property  which,  as  Englishmen, 
we  are  proud  to  consider  a  national  characteristic.  But  a 
true  love  of  independence  will  never  allow  a  man  to  nxn 
into  debt  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it.  In  your  love  of 
indeijendence,  cherish  resolutely,  and  I  would  even  say 
proudly,  the  determination  to  pay  for  everything  you  have. 
Thomas  Fuller  says  very  wisely,  “  Better  to  lap  one’s  porridge 
like  a  dog  than  eat  it  mannerly  with  a  spoon  of  the  Devil’s 
giving.”  I  honour  the  young  man  who  has  the  pluck  to 
wear  a  shabby  hat  and  a  threadbare  coat  amongst  shop- 
mates  who  are  well  dressed,  and  to  carry  an  old-fashioned 
rotund  silver  watch  which  his  grandfather  carried  sixty 
years  ago,  while  every  one  else  in  the  office  has  a  gold  one  of 
the  most  recent  and  improved  construction.  My  friend,  you 
can  say  of  your  hat,  and  coat,  and  watch,  “Well,  they 
are  mi7ie,"  and  that  is  more  than  some  of  the  bejewelled 
monkeys  who  sneer  at  you  ca«  say  of  the  things  they 
wear.  Repel  with  contempt  and  with  disgust  every  extra¬ 
vagant  desire,  much  more  every  vicious  desire,  and  keep 
aloof,  as  much  as  possible,  from  men  who  are  extrava¬ 
gant  and  vicious ;  “  Be  not  deceived,  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners.”  Even  with  regard  to  things  that 
are  harmless  enough ;  young  men  who  have  to  make  their 
way  in  life,  must  exercise  self-denial,  and  wait  till  their 
time  comes.  “Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,”  is  a 
maxim  for  secular,  as  well  as  for  spiritual  life.  And  thus 
self-contained  and  self-controlled,  the  chances  of  the  gaming¬ 
table,  the  turf,  the  stock-exchange  will  have  no  temptations 
for  you.  You  will  not  be  led  into  the  fearful  vortex  of 
speculation,  and  you  will  not  be  deceived  by  that  thought 
which  has  proved  the  destruction  of  many,  that  although 
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you  use  other  people’s  money  for  a  temporaiy  puipose,  you 
have  no  intention  of  retaining  it ;  but  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  return  it  in  due  time.  Be  very  careful  to  avoid  the 
beginning  of  evil  Theft  may  be  small,  but  still  it  is  theft, 
and  “he  that  is  unju.st  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much.” 
Dr.  Chalmers  says,  of  the  man  who  would  comfort  himself 
with  the  thought  that  he  has  gone  only  a  little  way  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  the  line  which  separates  truth  from  falsehood, — 
“  But  why  is  he  upon  it  at  all  ?  It  was  in  the  act  of  crossing 
that  line,  and  not  in  the  act  of  going  onwards  after  he  had 
crossed  it ;  it  was  then  that  the  contest  between  right  and 
wrong  was  entered  upon,  and  then  it  was  decided.  That 
was  the  instant  of  time  at  which  principle  struck  her  sur¬ 
render.”  Again,  he  refers  to  the  small  defaulters,  “  a  very 
numerous  class  of  offenders  in  society  those,  who,  in  the 
various  departments  of  service,  or  trust,  or  agency,  are  ever 
practising  in  littles  at  the  work  of  secret  appropriation,  and 
who  ....  have  both  a  conscience  very  much  at  ease  in  their 
own  bosoms,  and  a  credit  very  fair  and  very  entire  among 
their  acquaintances  around  them.  They  grossly  count  upon 
the  smallness  of  their  transgression,  and  they  are  just  going 
in  a  small  way  to  hell.” 

I  have  found  this  subject  grow  upon  my  hands  until  my 
lecture  has  become  much  longer  than  I  at  firat  intended. 
I  must  now  bring  it  to  a  close  :  and  I  do  so  with  the 
expression  of  my  firm  conviction,  founded  upon  the  testimony 
of  Scripture,  and  upon  many  facts  that  relate  to  this  and 
other  species  of  crime,  that  nothing  can  set  us  straight  and 
keep  us  straight  but  the  wisdom  and  the  strength  and  the 
holiness  that  come  from  above.  “  It  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps ;”  and  however  pure  and  honour¬ 
able  a  young  man’s  principles  are,  liowever  strong  his 
aversion  to  debt,  to  extravagance,  to  dissipation ;  however 
abhorrent  to  him  the  thought  of  committing  any  dishonest 
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act,  still  “let  him  that  thiriketh  he  stancleth  take  heed  lest  he 
fall ;  ”  let  him  remember  that  “  he  who  trusteth  iu  his  owu 
heart  is  a  fooL”  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  for  our  safety 
of  some  wisdom,  power,  and  virtue  greater  than  our  own. 
I  hope  that  I  do  not  undervalue  education,  that  I  do  not 
despise  such  principles  as  self-respect  and  love  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  nor  do  I  desire  to  ignore  the  fear  of  detection 
and  punishment,  for  although  this  is  a  mean  and  dastardly 
motive,  still  it  has  some  strength  and  some  effect,  if  not  in 
keeping  the  heart  pure,  in  keeping  the  hands  clean ;  but, 
the  more  this  subject  is  investigated  and  reflected  on,  tlie 
more  deeply  will  it  be  felt  that  there  is  no  guarantee  for 
honesty  excepting  the  grace  of  God  in  our  hearts;  and 
well  may  eveiy  person  in  business,  from  the  poorest  partsh 
apprentice  up  to  the  head  of  the  w'ealthiest  and  most 
honourable  firm,  daily,  hourly,  continually  breathe  the  prayer 
“Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.” 

I  have  now  attempted  to  discuss  the  points  laid  down  at 
the  beginning  of  the  lecture ;  to  show  who  defaulters  are, 
what  defaulters  do,  how  defaulters  are  made,  by  what  means 
defaulters  may  be  reclaimed,  and  W’hat  measures  may  be 
adopted  to  save  the  honest  from  becoming  defaulters.  In 
the  treatment  of  this  extensive  topic  I  have  not  been 
ambitious  of  an  ornate  and  elaborate  style.  Of  tropes  and 
metaphors  and  carefully  rounded  periods  the  lectui'e  is  very 
destitute.  This  defect  I  hoj)e  will  be  excused.  Jly  only 
desire  has  been  this,  and  in  this  I  hope  I  have  not  altogether 
failed,  to  discuss  the  principles  of  common  honesty  iu  the 
language  of  common  sense  I 
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Thirty  years  ago — nay,  even  twenty  years  ago — Italy,  as 
a  subject  for  a  lecture,  would  have  had  many  topics  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  any  one  of  which  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  to  be  brought  before  the  audience.  Thus,  for 
instance,  her  antiquities  might  have  suggested  themselves  ; 
the  wondrous  remnants  of  ancient  art,  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  recovered  fix»m  the  soil,  where  for  centuries 
they  were  buried,  or  the  ruins  that  stand  in  solitary  dignity 
on  hill-top  or  on  sea-shore,  or  nestle  in  woods,  or  cluster 
together  in  decaying  towns ;  or  it  might  have  been  her  arts, 
her  painting,  and  her  sculpture,  and  then  a  list  of  names 
might  have  been  cited  to  show  how  art  illumined  that  sjvd 
|)eriod  when  civil  war,  and  worse  than  feudal  hate,  masking 
themselves  under  the  names  of  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty, 
darkened  all  the  land  ;  or,  later  still,  we  might  have  hml  a 
story  of  tlie  wretched  intrigues  and  wars  of  which  Italy  was 
the  scene  during  the  hist  two  or  three  centuries,  when  it  was 
parcelled  out  into  little  states  which  were  looked  iqwn  as 
fitting  endowments  for  the  landless  princelings  of  the  Royal 
Houses  of  Europe ;  or  it  might  have  been  a  story  of  stilettoes 
and  carbonari,  conspirators  and  murderers  ;  but  in  the 
sight  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  years,  that  have  happened  almost  before  our  own  eyes, 
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there  is  one  topic  which  mnst  be  attended  to,  which  demands 
our  considemtion ;  and  it  is — Italy,  once  broken,  but  now 
resolved  to  be  a  nation  and  a  free  one.  And  the  question  that 
awaits  ovir  consideration,  and  which  I  propose  to  discuss,  is. 
How  is  it  that  this  country,  so  ancient  in  renown,  so  mighty 
in  her  psLst,  is  yet  the  youngest-bom  in  the  family  of 
European  nations!  We  see  her  struggling  even  now  with 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  unity  and  independence,  and  we  ask, 
how  is  it  that  she  haus  been  hitherto  kept  back,  and  how  is  it 
that  now,  in  this  late  period  of  the  world’s  history,  she 
is  assuming  a  place  that  she  ought  to  have  held  so  long 
before  ? 

For  the  nations  of  Europe  were  not  ahvays  as  we  see  them 
now.  Five  himdred  years  ago,  for  instance,  Europe  was 
indeed  divided  into  countries,  bearing  the  same  names  that 
they  l)ear  at  present,  but  not  inhabited  each  by  its  own 
united  people.  France  had  its  dukes  and  counts  ruling 
over  their  separate  states,  scarcely  acknowledging  allegiance 
to  the  king  who  reigned  at  Paris ;  rivals  to  each  other,  and 
often  rivals  to  the  sovereign.  Spain  was  a  nest  of  kingdoms, 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  some  of  them  alien  from  the  rest 
in  race  and  in  religion.  England,  besides  her  feudal  chiefs, 
who  were  strong  enough,  some  of  them,  to  think  that  they 
could  take  away  or  give  the  crown,  had  her  neighbours, 
Wales  and  Ireland,  ever  restless,  and  Scotland  continually 
hostile.  Germany,  too,  was  split  up  into  principalities,  each 
feudal  lord  holding  himself  independent  of  his  neighbour 
in  his  own  castle  or  domain.  Russia  was  in  the  very  arms 
of  barbarism,  barely  escaped  from  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  the 
present  Russian  empire  was  represented  only  by  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Muscovy,  one  among  a  number  of  small  dukedoms ; 
while  as  to  Prussia,  she  had  not  emerged  into  histoiy  at  all. 
And  yet  all  these  separate  peoples  have  been  welded  into 
nations.  It  was  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
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centuries  that  these  changes  were  wrought,  the  fniits  of 
which  we  see  this  day.  In  France,  Louis  XI.  began  the 
work  which  in  a  few  generations  was  completed,  when  the 
old  rivalries  of  Breton  against  Norman,  and  Gascon  against 
Frank,  were  completely  set  aside,  and  the  whole  merged  in 
the  common  name  and  nationhood  of  Frenchmen ;  Ferdinand 
of  Arragon,  by  his  inheritances,  by  force  of  arms,  and  force 
of  character,  made  Spain  a  nation ;  while  in  England  Henry 
VII.  may  be  said  to  have  begun  that  succession  of  events 
which  God  in  his  mercy  perfected,  and  which  stilled  the  long 
war  of  the  Scottish  border,  and  bound  three  kingdoms  into 
one.  And  if  Germany  has  not  experienced  the  change  to 
the  same  extent,  still  in  her  we  see  consolidated  strength  in 
the  place  of  the  many  petty  principalities ;  while  Prussia  has 
become  a  nation,  and  Russia  has  grown  into  a  strong  one. 

These  facts  give  force  to  our  question, — How  is  it  that 
Italy  has  not  undergone  such  a  change  1  Nations  which 
started  later  in  the  race,  inferior  to  her  in  many  respects, 
once  broken  and  weakened  by  division,  have  outpassed  her ; 
they  have  become  strong  in  union,  while  down  to  our  own 
day  she  has  remained  weakened  and  broken  by  disunion, 
and,  in  the  sight  of  Europe,  a  land  where  each  man  might 
take  his  prey.  And  we  ask  the  reason  why  1 — In  some  of 
the  debates  in  Parliament  our  question  was  answered,  and 
causes  were  assigned — we  were  told  of  local  jealousies ;  the 
Roman  looks  down  upon  the  Neapolitan,  the  Tuscan  scorns 
the  Lombard ;  and  therefore  these  never  can  form  one 
nation.  But  this  is  absurd.  Rivalries  great  as  these,  and 
enmities  far  more  fierce,  once  raged  between  Breton  and 
Flunk,  between  Scot  and  Englishman,  and  yet  we  have 
lived  to  see  loyal  attachment  to  the  throne  of  France 
becoming  the  very  characteristic  of  the  men  of  Brittany ; 
and  our  Queen  does  not  feel  one  whit  disturbed  in  her 
Highland  home,  because  around  her  live  the  sons  of  those 
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clansmen  who  broke  tlie  English  line  at  Preston  Pans,  and 
can  ied  the  Stuart  banner  down  south  to  Derby. 

But  we  are  told  again  that  they  difler  in  dialect — ^that  the 
Neapolitan  cannot  understand  the  Piedmontese,  while  the 
Tuscan  looks  on  his  pure  language  as  separating  him  from 
all  the  rest ; — but  this  difference  of  dialect  is  even  more 
ridiculoas  still,  as  a  reason  for  the  continued  separation  of 
Italy.  There  are  millions  of  Frenchmen  who  do  not  speak 
French,  and  yet  are  Frenchmen  still ;  and  I  dare  say  there 
are  many  of  you,  that  if  you  were  set  down  in  the  Briggate 
of  Leeds,  or  in  some  of  the  dales  on  the  Lancashire  side  of 
Blackstone  Edge,  would  need  an  interpreter — and  yet  you 
would  not  repeal  the  union  between  sturdy  Yorkshire  and 
imperial  London  for  all  that ;  nor  would  you,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  uncouthness  of  the  Lancashire  tongue,  stay 
your  hand  from  helping  Lancashire  men  ;  or,  what  is  better 
still,  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  countrymen  those  who  have 
refused  to  I'aise  the  cry  of  war,  though  to  them  war  meant 
work  and  plenty,  and  peace  meant  idleness  and  starvation. 

Still,  we  ask  the  reason  why  ?  And  then  we  are  told  of 
another  j  it  is  a  very  popular  reason — Lord  Byron  gives  it 
in  these  words, — 

“ - The  fatal  gift  of  beauty, 

Which  became  a  funeral  dower  of  present  woe.s  and  past.” 

And  he  has  borrowed  the  idea  from  an  Italian  poet.  It  is  a 
poet’s  reason,  not  a  politician’s.  Italy  has,  indeed,  much  to 
tempt  an  invader.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  the  Mediterranean 
— once  the  highway  of  nations,  and  which  has  again,  by  the 
revolution  caused  by  steam,  become  a  highway  of  commerce, 
with  her  long  line  of  coasts  stretching  on  either  hand,  and 
her  harbours  wherein  mighty  navies  might  ride,  with  fertile 
plains,  and  wooded  heights  and  temperate  skies — she  has 
much  to  tempt  an  invader ;  but  other  lands  have  been 
invaded,  have  suffered  beneath  invasion,  and  have  yet  grown 
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stronger.  We  know  it  at  home.  Saxon,  and  Dane,  and 
Norman,  have  come  in  their  turn  to  England  as  foes,  and 
learned  to  abide  as  brethren,  and  the  nation  has  grown 
stronger  for  the  mixture,  nor  do  we  care  to  count  back 
our  kin,  except  when  some  one  says,  “My  ancestor  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,”  though  for  aught  he  knows,  the 
better  part  of  his  ancestry  were  quietly  at  home  when  the 
Conqueror  came.  There  is  no  one  in  this  land  can  say,  “  I 
am  Dane,”  “  I  am  Norman,”  or  “  I  am  Saxon  ;”  we  do  not 
care  to  mai-k  this  difference  between  one  Englishman  and 
another.  There  is  a  wondrous  power  in  every  people  that 
is  strong  in  self-reliance,  and  strong  in  its  characteristics,  to 
absorb  the  invader,  and  make  him  and  his  kindred  of  the 
soil.  The  grandsons  of  an  invader  will  turn  round  and 
resist  any  fresh  invasions,  will  stand  up  for  the  land  wherein 
they  have  drawn  their  breath,  counting  themselves  its  sons  ; 
and  thus,  so  far  from  invasion — “  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty” 
di-awing  invaders — being  an  adequate  cause  for  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  Italy,  and  its  not  growing  into  a  nation  like 
other  countries,  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  problem. 

We  must  seek  the  reason  farther  back  in  her  histoiy.  But 
before  I  go  into  the  story  of  Italy,  permit  me  to  draw  the 
moral,  or  rather  to  draw  a  moral — not  the  moral  of  the  story, 
but  the  moi-al  of  our  having  to  inquire  into  her  story.  Italy 
was  a  conqueror  once— a  conqueror  and  an  oppressor.  The 
nations  of  the  woild  felt  her  power,  fed  her  pride,  and  gave  to 
her  the  tribute  that  she  demanded  in  precious  gold,  and  still 
more  precious  lives.  But,  in  God’s  judgment,  the  oppressor 
became  the  oppressed ;  she  that  interfered  with  other  nations 
was  interfered  with  in  her  turn;  and  though  we  may  not 
dare  to  point  the  thunders  of  the  Most  High,  or  attempt  to 
jtierce  His  secrets,  yet  we  ought  to  observe  the  things  that 
He  does,  and  to  read  the  lessons  that  He  has  written  on  the 
broad  page  of  history.  And  when  we  see,  for  instance. 
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Paris,  where  once  betrayed  Huguenots  were  shuiglitered  in 
the  outraged  name  of  God,  forced  again  and  again  to  see 
civil  war  raging  in  her  streets,  and  murder  in  its  cruellest 
guise  stalking  abroad;  when  we  see  Spain,  where  the 
inquisition  for  so  many  years  rioted  uncheckotl — unchecked  1 
— encoiu-aged  and  supported,  and  honoured  ! — when  we  see 
her  sinking  down  to  the  lowest  place  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
tom  with  civil  war,  and  even  now  a  by- word  for  insolvency 
in  the  market- jdaces  of  Europe ;  or  when  we  see  Austria, 
that  lent  herself  so  gladly  to  the  thirty  years’  war  of 
extei'mination  against  the  Protestants  of  German}',  now 
staggering  under  the  load  of  her  misfortunes,  while  her 
sovereign  asks  and  seems  to  ask  in  vain  the  confidence  of 
his  subjects,  even  when  he  is  striving  to  do  right; — Avhen  we 
see  these  things,  and  put  them  all  together,  I  «lo  not  think  we 
go  far  wrong  when  we  say  that  there  is  a  moral  in  them, 
that  there  is  a  lesson  here  which  nations  would  do  well  to 
lay  to  heart :  that  unrighteous  deeds  may  purchase  success, 
but  they  leave  behind  them  an  inheritance  of  woe. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Homan  Empire  various  nations  found 
their  way  into  the  north  of  Italy ;  the  soutli  and  the 
eastern  portions  still  remaining  subject  to  the  Roman 
emperors  of  Constantinople.  But  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  the  Lombards,  whose  name  survives  in 
Lombardy,  made  their  appearance.  In  the  south  their  Duchy 
of  Beneventum  soon  dominated  over  all  the  Greek  settle¬ 
ments  there.  In  the  north  their  kingdom  at  last  became  so 
strong  as  to  thrust  out  the  last  of  tlie  lieutenants  of  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople.  There  remained  only  Rome, 
and  in  a  short  time  no  doubt  Rome  would  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  become  incorporated 
in  the  Lombard  kingdom,  had  it  not  been  that  there  was 
already  in  existence  there  the  influence  which  all  through 
the  centuries  that  followed  has  been  the  cause  of  disimion. 
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of  foreign  intervention,  and  of  weakness  and  distress  at 
borne.  Tbe  position  claimed  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  left 
him  no  alternative  but  to  be  jealous  of  all  native  power. 
He  could  not  bear  a  strong  power  in  Italy,  for  already  lie 
had  become  master  in  Rome.  The  overthrow  of  the  western 
empire,  the  distance  of  Constantinople,  the  sole  remaining 
seat  of  the  Roman  power,  left  him  the  chief  man  in  the 
Imperial  City ;  and  the  dignity  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him  by  some  of  the  emperoi’s  of  Constantinople,  that  of 
universal  bishoii,  placed  him  as  he  deemed  in  such  a 
position  as  not  to  be  subjected  like  any  other  bishop  to  the 
civil  magistracy  of  the  city  wherein  his  see  was  placed. 
Differing,  as  he  pretended,  from  other  bishops,  in  dominion 
and  in  jurisdiction,  he  must  needs  differ  from  them  in 
domestic  position ;  hence  it  was,  that  whenever  any  native 
power  ro.se  to  strength,  we  find  the  Roman  Pontiff  moving 
against  it,  and  calling  out  for  foi’eign  interference.  When¬ 
ever  we  discern  a  hope  for  Italian  union,  then  we  find  this 
influence  at  the  capital  acting  for  disunion;  and  that  very 
claim  to  univei-sal  power,  which  rendered  him  the  foe  of 
domestic  unity,  gave  him  an  influence  with  foreign  nations, 
who  venerated  him  the  more  the  farther  they  were  removed 
from  Romo  itself.  For  it  was  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as 
with  everything  else — familiarity  did  breed  contempt.  The 
Romans  often  treated  him  with  great  indignity,  while  the 
nations  at  a  distance  looked  on  him  as  a  demi-god,  and  were 
willing  to  hear  and  ready  to  obey  every  call  that  he  made 
upon  them  ;  the  spiritual  power  becoming,  as  we  have  seen 
it  in  our  own  day.s,  the  recruiting  sergeant  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  temporal  power 

The  Iiombards  were  strong  and  dangerous  neighboui's — 
but,  for  the  sake  of  fairaess,  let  me  say  that  there  might  have 
been  a  theological  pretext  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome’s  inteiTer- 
ing  against  them — I  do  not  say  a  theological  reason,  but  a 
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tlieological  pretext;  for  he,  as  a  Christian  bishop,  had,  or 
rather  ought  to  have  had,  nothing  to  do  with  summoning 
foreign  invaders  into  his  native  country.  They  were  Arians, 
and  did  not  acknowledge  his  supremacy  ;  their  kings  did  on 
occasion  give  him  honour  for  his  character,  but  they  would  not 
acknowledge  liLs  supremacy  as  a  bishop.  Even  the  orthodox 
of  the  north  of  Italy  were  very  unwilling,  at  that  early  period, 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Home. 

Pepin,  the  most  powerful  chief  of  the  Eastern  Franks, 
who  inhabited  what  is  now  called  Gtermany,  wished  to 
get  rid  of  the  shadow  of  authority  possessed  by  the 
kings,  the  descendants  of  Clovis,  whose  existence  was  a 
barrier  to  the  extension  of  his  power  over  the  Western 
Franks  inhabiting  what  we  now  call  France.  There 
was  a  certain  sanctity  attached  to  these  Merovingian 
kings;  they  were  the  “long  haired  race,”  connected  by 
vague  tradition  with  the  ancient  gods  of  the  nation,  and 
they  alone  had  been  held  worthy  to  reign  over  the  free 
tribes  of  the  Franks.  To  get  rid  of  them  was  a  very  desirable 
thing,  for  they  had  become  worse  than  worthl&ss ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  have  some  influence  to  overbear  the 
attachment  to  them,  founded  upon  the  supposed  sanctity 
of  their  family.  Hence  it  was  that  Pepin  applied  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  asked  him  to  sanction  the  transfer  of 
the  crown  from  their  family  to  his ;  while  the  Bishop  of 
Borne,  nothing  loath  to  be  engaged  in  so  mighty  a  work, 
journeyed  to  France,  and  crowned  Pepin  king  of  the  Franks. 
Thus,  when  the  Lombards  had  advanced  to  the  very  gates 
of  Rome,  and  the  Po|)e  sought  help  against  them,  there 
was  a  good  claim  on  the  assistance  of  the  Franks ;  and 
Pejtin  and  his  son  Karl,  better  known  by  his  romance  name 
of  Charlemagne,  acknowledged  the  claim,  and  did  the  work 
— invading  Italy,  overthrowing  the  Lf)mbards,  ruining  their 
duchy  in  the  south  as  well  as  their  kingdom  in  the  north, 
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and  finally  bestowing  upon  the  Bishop  of  Rome  those 
estates  which  afterwards  wei’e  called  the  states  of  the 
church — Chailemagne  being  crowned  by  his  ally  in  Rome 
as  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  This  was  in  the 
year  800,  and  from  this  time  there  were  two  disturbing 
powei-s  in  Italy.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  was  now  more  than 
ever  bound  to  resist  the  growth  of  Italian  unity,  because  he 
had  states  which  would  be  absorbed  in  any  Italian  kingdom  j 
while  his  ally  the  emperor  had  rights — vague  and  undefined, 
and  very  difficult  to  be  discovered,  but  not  the  less  precious 
on  that  account — which  authorized  him  to  interfere  in  the 
government  of  Italy,  and  gave  him  sovereignty  over  all  the 
princes  within  her.  These  rights  .soon  became  weak,  and 
were  for  a  time  in  abeyance.  The  civil  wars  between  the 
sons  of  Charlemagne  and  among  their  descendaufcj  broke  up 
the  jx)wer  of  the  Franks.  There  were  for  a  time  emperors 
crowned  by  the  Pope,  but  their  ability  to  interfere  became 
less  and  less.  The  Lombards  being  ruined,  and  the  Franks 
occupied  at  a  distance,  feudal  loi-ds  grew  up  in  strength  in 
Italy ;  the  Bishop  of  Rome  became  as  one  of  them,  often  less 
than  one  of  them,  the  nominee  of  some  Tuscan  marquis, 
or  of  even  baser  patrons.  At  the  end  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  family  of  Charlemagne  had  died  out  in 
Germany,  and  became  almost  extinct  in  France. 

The  Frankish  empire  had  been  divided,  and  France 
and  Germany  had  become  separate  kingdoms.  The  title  of 
Emperor,  once  borne  by  the  strongest  of  the  Carloviugian 
sovereigns,  had  been  of  late  assumed  by  priucra  who  were 
not  mastera  of  either  France  or  Germany.  A  new  family 
had  lx“en  chosen  by  the  Franks  of  the  latter  country, 
and  the  kings  of  the  Germans  were  fully  occupied  in 
establi.shing  their  power  at  home.  There  was  a  kingdom 
of  Italy,  comprising  Provence  ami  Ijombaixly,  which  might 
have  grown  and  absorbed  the  rest;  but  John  XII, — 
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a  miserable  and  degraded  wretch,  thrust  eaily  in  life 
on  the  papal  throne,  which  he  dishonoured,  as  he  dis 
honoured  the  very  name  of  man,  by  his  vices — having 
quarrelled  with  Berangcr,  King  of  Italy,  called  to  his  aid 
Otho,  the  King  of  the  Germans — not  Emperor,  but  simply 
King  of  the  Germans,  having  no  connexion  whatever  with 
Italy.  He  came  and  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  in  962  was  crowned  at  Rome  Emperor  of  tlie  Holy 
Homan  Empire ;  and  from  that  time  almost  to  our  own  day, 
the  claim  to  interfere  in  Italy  has  been  maintained  by  the 
cliiefs  of  the  German  confederation.  As  Charlemagne  and 
Otho  had  been  crowned  at  Rome,  the  notion  grew  up  that 
here  only  could  an  Emperor  be  crowned  ;  and  thus,  during  the 
eighty  years  which  followed  the  coronation  of  Otho,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  twelve  invasions  of  Italy.  The 
Emperor  elect  came  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
having  to  fight  at  least  one  battle  on  his  journey ;  he  entered 
the  city  amid  the  shouts  of  the  people,  was  crowned,  and 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  stay  hurried  off  in  the  midst  of 
tumult ;  the  almost  invariable  nile  being  that  the  Romans 
showered  garlands  on  him  at  his  entrance,  and  stones  at  his 
depaiture.  On  his  way  home,  the  Emperor  generally  held 
a  council  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  to  receive  the  homage, 
and  decide  the  complaints  of  the  feudal  lords  who  held 
estates  in  the  north.  No  country  could  grow  up  under  this 
operation  ;  therefore  we  need  not  be  astoiiLshed  to  find  that 
during  those  years,  down  to  the  year  1 200,  there  was  no  native 
power  that  had  any  name,  or  authority,  or  strength  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  The  towns,  indeed,  began  to  grow  into 
power  about  that  time,  but  quarrels  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  broke  these  towns  into  factions.  This  city  was 
Guelplq  as  adhering  to  the  Pope ;  that  was  Ghibelliue,  as 
adhering  to  the  Einperoi'.  Not  only  were  cities  thus  arrayed 
against  each  other,  but  even  streets  and  houses ;  so  that  at 
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length  the  fair  promise  of  liberty  that  seemed  to  show  itself 
in  Florence,  and  other  flourishing  towns  in  northern  and 
central  Italy,  was  blighted,  and  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
tyrants. 

But  about  tliis  time  the  Normans,  who  gave  kings  to 
England,  had  found  their  way  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and 
founded  a  kingdom  there.  The  most  far-sighted  and  politic 
of  the  many  conquering  races  of  that  time,  their  kingdom 
soon  became  strong,  and  commandeil  respect.  They  were 
sometimes  favoured,  sometimes  opposed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome ;  but  they  grew  in  strength,  and  established  what  is 
now  called  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  male  line 
of  this  Norman  kingdom  died  out ;  the  next  heir  was 
Frederick  the  Second,  of  the  Suabian  house  of  Hohen- 
stauffen,  the  last  Emperor  of  that  line.  He  was  lord  of  all 
Italy,  as  well  as  ruler  in  Germany,  and  as  such  had  many 
conflicts  with  the  Pope ;  he  was  excommunicated,  called  a 
heretic,  accused  of  infidelity,  sent  on  a  crusade,  and  blamed 
for  having  gone,  and  then  blamed  for  not  having  stayed. 
The  position  which  he  occupied  as. rival  chief  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire — he  wielding  the  swoitl,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  Avielding  the  .spiritual  power — caused  continual  sti’ife. 
He  died.  The  empire  passed  to  another  house  ;  but  his  son 
was  heir  of  the  south  of  Italy,  of  the  influence  of  his 
family  in  the  north,  and  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Papacy. 
Maufred,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  last  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,'  held  the  throne  in  trust  for  his  nephew. 
He — by  his  character,  and  by  his  fame  as  a  ruler — bound 
in  attachment  to  his  family  not  only  the  south  but  ahso  the 
north  of  Italy.  All  the  Ghibelline  cities  and  all  the  Ghibel- 
line  factions  were  with  him,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  such 
was  his  justice  and  his  general  character,  that  the’  Guelphs 
themselves  were  conciliated.  There  was  again  a  chance  for 
Italy,  a  native  power  in  strength,  and  rival  factions  willing 
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to  be  at  peace  ;  but  the  old  influence,  that  had  called  in  first 
Frank  and  then  German,  now  interfered  to  mar  this  fair 
prospect.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  ofiered  the  crown  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king  of 
France,  who  had  some  connexion  by  marriage  with  the  late 
family,  claiming  to  dispose  of  the  crown  of  Naples  as  a  fief 
of  the  See  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  in  1260,  the  French 
invaded  Italy,  and  seized  on  the  kingdom.  Driven  out  of 
Sicily,  they  held  their  ground  in  Naples.  Conradin,  the 
last  heir  of  the  house  of  Hohenstauflfen,  was  taken  prisoner ; 
and,  though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  cruelly  executed. 
His  adherents  carried  their  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
Arragon,  which  now  seized  on  Sicily  ;  and  thus  we  have,  at 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the  German  Emperor 
ever  interfering  in  the  North,  in  Naples  the  French  in 
power,  and  in  Sicily  the  Spaniards. 

Nor  was  this  all.  This  was  in  1260.  Two  hundred  years 
after,  in  1494,  Charles  VIII.  of  France  used  this  very 
invasion  as  his  plea  for  invading  Italy  anew.  From  his 
invasion,  modem  historians  date  the  ruin  of  Italy’s  hopes 
as  a  nation.  Sismondi  dates  it  from  the  wars  of  Charles  V., 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  we  see  that  it  must  be  dated, 
at  the  latest,  from  the  invasion  of  1 260. 

Through  the  centuries  that  follow,  down  to  our  own  time, 
there  is  nothing  but  one  wearisome  round  of  war  and  faction 
at  home,  and  interference  from  abroad.  Only  one  Italian  state 
had  power  and  independence,  and  that  was  Venice.  But 
she  owed  her  position  mainly  to  being  a  maritime  city; 
when  she  attempted  to  hold  possessions  on  the  main  land, 
she  invariably  did  herself  harm.  One  gleam  of  sunshine 
broke  for  a  moment  acroas  the  cloudy  storm  of  war  ;  it  was 
when  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  had  formed  a  league  against 
Venice  with  the  Emperor  of  France  and  with  England — 
disgusted  at  the  mastery  assumed  by  his  allies,  and  being  a 
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man  of  fiery  temper — broke  with  them,  and  formed  a  league 
■with  Venice  “  to  drive,”  as  he  said,  “the  barbarians  out  of 
Italy.”  But  so  hampered  was  he  with  the  ti'aditional 
policy  of  the  Roman  See,  that,  instead  of  seeking  to  drive 
the  barbarians  out  of  Italy  by  the  strength  of  Italian  arms, 
he  had  no  plan  to  think  of  save  calling  in  an  auxiliary 
army  of  Swiss,  and  another  of  Spaniards,  so  as  only  to 
increase  division  by  bringing  still  others  upon  the  scene  in 
the  North  of  Italy — the  Spaniards  having  hitherto  confined 
themselves  to  the  South.  So  the  story  goes  on  in  its  old 
course — all  is  one  scene  of  subjection  to  foreign  patrons. 
Even  those  who  claimed  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  inde¬ 
pendence  were  Imperialist,  or  French,  or  Spaniard,  just  as 
their  interest  dictated ;  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  hopeful  sign, 
till  at  length  we  begin  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  brave  and 
hardy  race  of  fighting  men  seated  on  the  border-land  between 
France  and  Italy,  who,  while  apparently  playing  a  see  saw 
game  of  politics,  were  fast  growing  from  Savoyard  counts 
into  Italian  princes — a  brave  and  shrewd,  but  by  no  means 
a  stedfast  race.  One  of  them,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  honourable  title  of  “turncoat,”  being  an 
economist  as  well  as  capricious  in  his  politics,  he  is  said  to 
have  dressed  his  troops  in  blue  coats  lined  with  white,  so 
that  they  might  wear  the  blue  outside  or  the  white  outside, 
according  as  their  sovereign  suppoi'ted  the  house  of  Bourbon 
or  the  house  of  Austria.  At  last  they  became  kings  of 
Saixlinia,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  others  in  their 
growth — not  till  our  own  days  settling  themselves  in  the 
front,  as  leaders  of  Italy  in  the  way  which  le&ds  to  national 
strength  and  honour.  It  is  the  only  hopeful  sight  through 
long  centuries  of  division,  war,  and  miserable  intrigues, 
during  which  the  Italians  were  the  last  people  in  the  world  to 
be  consulted  as  to  whom  they  would  have  for  their  sovereigns. 
One  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  things  were  managed  will 
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suffice.  In  the  last  century  Austria  gave  a  Grand  Duke  to 
Tuscany,  and  why  1  The  heiress  of  Austria  married  the  last 
Duke  of  Lorraine — a  duke  without  a  dukedom,  his  territory 
having  been  absorbed  by  France.  His  maiTiage  secured  him 
the  Imperial  crown ;  and  when  the  Seven  Years’  war  was  at 
an  end,  the  Empress,  wishing  to  have  her  hu.sband  e.stablished 
in  some  dignity  of  his  own,  claimed  for  him  his  ancient 
territory  of  Lorraine.  But  the  King  of  France  would  not 
give  it  up — in  fact,  he  could  not  spare  it ;  and  then  it  was 
coolly  proposed,  and  as  coolly  settled,  that  Tuscany  should  be 
made  a  grand  duchy,  and  given  to  the  Emperor  in  exchange 
for  the  land  which  he  had  never  possessed.  And  so  we  have 
seen  down  to  our  own  days  the  house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine 
Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany. 

But,  it  may  be  asked.  What  has  caused  the  present 
change  1  How  is  it  that  in  our  days  we  have  seen  so  much 
progress  made  towards  unity  1  What  has  overcome  the 
ancient  hindrance,  and  helped  the  nation  so  far  in  its 
gro^vth  1  There  have  l)een  various  causes.  The  fir.^t 
French  Revolution  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter. 
That  was  certainly  a  very  rough  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Storms  are  rmigh  visitants,  but  they  do  good ; 
and  so  the  French  Revolution  shook  down — rudely,  if  you 
will,  but  shook  down  effectually — many  a  structure  that 
stood  only  to  stifle  and  obscure ;  it  let  light  into  many  a  dark 
comer,  and  chased  away  many  abuses.  Among  other  things, 
it  got  rid  for  ever  of  the  old  claim  of  the  German  Empire  to 
interfere  in  Italy;  for  Najwleon  Bonaparte  compelled  the 
German  Emperor  of  the  “  Holy  Roman  Empire”  to  content 
himself  for  the  future  with  the  title  of  “Emperor  of 
Austria.”  And  when  the  great  war  was  ended,  and  the  old 
sovereigns  came  back,  expecting  to  be  reinstated  in  all  their 
ancient  jmwer,  they  found  it  impossible  to  restore  the  old 
system,  for  the  people  had  learned  new  ideas  during  their 
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absence.  Intercounse  with  other  nations,  arising  from  the 
necessities  of  commerce,  or  caused  by  facilities  of  travel,  has 
had  a  further  effect  in  changing  the  tone  of  the  Italian  mind 
and  exciting  its  ambition.  When  in  every  other  land  men 
were  busily  inquiring  into  the  true  relations  between  liberty 
and  government,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Italians  could 
remain  uninterested.  They  came  into  free  countries,  and 
heal’d  free  men  talk,  and  saw  them  manage  their  own  affairs 
without  foreign  interference ;  and  the  thoughts  which  were 
thus  forced  on  them  dwelt  with  them  after  they  had  returned 
to  their  own  broken  country.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  rulers 
of  Italy  employed  each  repressive  art ;  in  vain  did  they  sur¬ 
round  their  states  with  a  cordon  of  custom-house  officers ;  in 
vain  did  they  wage  war  on  books,  and  make  even  the  Bible 
contraband.  There  were  things  which  they  could  not  keep 
out.  You  may  search  a  man’s  luggage,  but  you  cannot 
search  his  mind — his  thoughts  pass  free.  As  well  might  you 
try  to  keep  out  free  air,  as  to  keep  out  free  ideas.  The  men 
who  bring  them  may  not  know  what  it  is  that  tliey  carry 
with  them.  JIany  an  Italian  who  journeyed  to  and  fro  on 
his  own  petty  errands,  brought  home  with  him,  all  uncon¬ 
sciously,  something  of  the  free  atmosphere  wherein  he  had 
dwelt.  And  thus,  despite  of  every  hindrance,  the  Italians 
were  becoming  educated  to  see  the  difference  between  them¬ 
selves  and  other  nations.  And  the  question  did  arise  in 
thinking  minds,  and  was  spoken  by  eloquent  lips,  and  was 
heard  by  not  unwilling  ears — “  Why  is  it  that  we  lag 
behind  1  and  why  have  politicians  dared  to  tei’m  our  country 
‘a  geographical  expression’?  Why  is  not  Italy  a  natitui 
as  other  nations  are  1  Are  we  less  strong,  less  wise,  less 
prudent  1  Are  we  less  honourable  than  the}’  1  Why  arc 
we  divided  when  other  nations  are  one  ?” 

There  was  one  jHJCuliar  result  of  the  French  Revolution 
which  had  very  great  influence  in  this — the  society  of  the 
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“  Good  Cousins,”  commonly  known  as  “  Carbonari.”  These 
Carbonari  give  a  curious  account  of  their  origin.  They  state 
that  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  out  hunting,  and  lost  his 
way.  By  a  curious  confusion  of  geography,  he  foimd  him¬ 
self  in  a  Scottish  forest.  How  he  got  across  the  channel, 
tradition  does  not  inform  us;  but  he  found  there  shelter,  and 
guidance,  and  comfort  at  the  hands  of  some  charcoal  burners, 
who,  cimiously  enough,  were  employed  in  this  Scottish  forest 
preparing  charcoal  for  dome.stic  use.  Pleased  by  their  atten¬ 
tion,  he  gave  them  a  charter  to  hold  lodges,  and  to  enrol 
disciples,  and  promised  them  protection  throughout  his 
realm.  The  truth  of  the  story  is,  that  when  the  French 
Revolution  had  driven  out  from  Naples  the  reigning  Spanish 
Bourbons,  their  ministers  and  agents  adopted  and  extended, 
or  else  originated  a  confederation  of  the  kind  among  the 
mountaineers  of  Calabria,  giving  to  them  the  name  of  Car¬ 
bonari,  or  charcoal  burners.  Their  intention  was,  by  means 
of  the  confederation,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  south  of 
of  Italy.  They  failed  in  this,  but  the  confederation  con¬ 
tinued.  At  a  later  period  of  the  Bonapartist  dominion  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  King  Joachim  Murat  endeavoured  to 
bind  it  to  his  use,  and  by  means  of  it  to  resist  his  enemies, 
and  maintain  himself  independently  of  the  patronage  of 
France.  It  continued  after  the  Bourbons  were  restored,  but 
discountenanced  by  those  who  had  before  countenanced  it. 
The  language  which  the  agents  of  the  ex-kings  of  Naples  had 
been  obliged  to  use  had,  somehow  or  other,  comipted  their 
disciples.  They  had  talked  of  French  tyrants,  and  Italian 
liberty ;  they  had  summoned  the  people  to  join  their  con¬ 
federation,  to  advance  to  the  field,  and  to  be  bold  in  resisting 
those  tyrants  who  took  from  them'theii’  liberty.  Edge-tools, 
you  know,  are  proverbially  dangerous  things  to  play  with. 
The  Carbonari  believed  their  instructors  when  they  talked 
of  liberty  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the  Bourbons  came  back, 
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aud  liberty  became  very  unfashionable,  the  Carbonari  felt 
themselves  to  be  unpleasantly  out  of  fashion,  and  so 
conspired  against  their  ancient  jjrotectors.  They  wanted 
revolution  and  an  Italian  republic.  They  failed  in  this,  but 
they  succeeded  in  one  thing.  By  extending  their  luiion  all 
over  Italy,  by  affiliating  the  subjects  of  different  states  into 
one  great  confederation,  they  accustomed  them  to  overlook 
the  distinction  between  Neapolitan  and  Roman,  between 
Roman  and  Lombard,  between  Lombard  and  Piedmontese. 
They  taught  the  doctrine  of  Italian  unity,  and  with  all  the 
evil  of  which  they  were  guilty,  they  did  great  good  to  their 
country  in  overcoming  local  jealousies  and  feuds,  and  giving 
a  common  idea  of  a  common  countrj'  to  the  people  of  Italy. 
In  1848,  however,  this  idea  was  not  ripe.  Local  jealousies 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  failure  of  that  attempt.  But 
each  succeeding  year  deepened  the  sense  of  unity,  and  the 
wars  and  troubles  which  fell  upon  Naples,  and  Rome,  and 
Lombardy,  taught  them  how  fatal  had  been  the  error  of 
dominion.  We  have  heard  something  of  these  things — of 
the  reign  of  irresponsible  police  agents,  of  the  cruelties  and 
j)erjuries  which  degraded  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
of  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  Austrian  military  govemora  ; 
but  no  reading  or  description  could  convey  to  us  in  its 
fulness  the  tnith  of  the  terrible  gnawing  of  that  galling 
yoke,  which  was  far  worse  in  the  degradation  which  it 
imposed  than  in  the  severity  with  which  it  wrought 
against  life  aud  property.  Just  think  of  this ;  *  in  the 
documents  tliat  were  published  by  Farini,  the  present 
Prime-Minister  of  Italy,  published  under  his  auspices 
after  the  driving  out  of  the  Papal  government  from  the 
States  of  the  Church,  we  have  the  official  journal  of  Rome 
claiming  the  merit  of  firmness  and  good  administration 

*  For  the  following  statement  I  am  indebted  to  “Italy  in  Transi¬ 
tion,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur. 
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lor  the  government,  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  Austrian 
military  chiefs,  on  these  grounds;  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
great  vigour  has  been  shown,  when  in  the  governments  of 
Faenza  and  luiola  eighty  persons  have  been  shot  as  the  result 
of  two  trials  only,  besides  thirteen  sent  to  the  galleys  and  ten  to 
temporary  or  perpetual  imprisonment !  And  this  is  the  defence 
which  an  Italian  newspaper,  inspired  by  a  native  government, 
makes  against  the  recriminations  of  its  foreign  supporters  ! 
And  when  we  add  to  this,  women  flogged  for  such  an  offence 
as  ‘  annoying  peaceful  smokers ;  ’  (for,  by  the  way,  tobacco 
being  a  government  monopoly,  those  oj)posed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  became  members  of  an  ‘Anti-Tobacco  Association,’) 
smokem  were  loyal  subjects,  and  to  be  protected ;  and  a 
woman  for  having  ofiended  peaceful  smokers — having  said 
something,  perhaps,  derogatory  to  their  taste  or  employment, 
was  actually  flogged  !  To  show  to  what  little  things  tyranny 
will  descend,  and  what  was  the  galling  torment  under  what 
is  called  ‘a  paternal  government,’  the  Bishop  of  Semgaglia 
actually  published  an  edict,  prohibiting  betrothed  young 
peraons  from  having  interviews  except  in  the  jnesence  of 
their  parents,  forbidding  the  interchange  of  presents, 
requiring  parents  to  give  information,  sentencing  ofiendere 
to  an  imprisonment  of  fifteen  days,  confiscating  the  presents 
to  holy  uses,  and  threatening  excommunication  against 
obstinate  offenders ! 

But  what  can  be  said  of  a  government  where  such  a  case 
as  the  following  could  occur  1 

A  rather  wealthy  advocate  of  Bologna  died,  leaving 
behind  him  a  sum  equal  to  £200,000  of  English  money. 
He  had  for  some  time  been  insane,  and  his  brother,  a 
Profe.s.sor,  was  his  natural  heir.  But,  to  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  expectant  inheritor,  a  will  was  produced, 
bearing  date  June,  1854,  by  which  the  old  man  had 
bequeathed  all  his  property — not  to  the  Chui’ch,  nor  to 
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any  being  on  earth,  but  to  his  own  soul — the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Ferrara  being  sole  executor.  The  ousted  heir 
naturally  complained  ;  and,  considering  the  country,  and 
the  state  of  things  that  existed  there,  he  was  a  bold 
man  to  commence,  as  he  did,  an  action  against  the  executor. 
He  objected  to  the  will  on  seveial  grounds,  among  others, 
on  the  total  incapacity  of  the  testator  to  devise,  and  the 
want  of  any  specific  or  tangible  object  as  legatee.  Twice 
the  courts  decided  in  his  favour.  A  third  decision  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  given  in  the  same  direction,  but  he  was 
persuaded  to  accept  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  his  sovereign,  as 
arbitrator  in  the  case.  After  a  long  delay,  a  decision  was 
given,  awarding  to  him  a  few  thousand  scudi,  which  would 
.scarcely  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  four  years’  suit.  The 
man  remonstrated,  and  said  this  was  not  what  he  expected, 
and  appealed  again.  The  appeal  was  still  pending,  when  the 
revolution  of  1859  took  place,  and  Ferrara  was  free.  The 
whole  of  the  documents  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Italian 
government,  and  there  they  found  as  a  fitting  climax,  or 
rather  apj)endage,  to  the  whole  thing — that  the  Archbishop 
of  Ferrara,  considering  himself  to  be  the  plenipotentiary 
representative  of  the  soul,  had  rendered  no  account  of  the 
estate,  and  did  not  hold  himself  bound  to  render  any.  How 
the  afiiiir  ended  I  cannot  tell ;  but  that  such  a  thing  should 
occur  in  any  government,  speaks  volumes  for  its  inefficiency 
and  unworthiness.  And  side  by  side  with  all  this.  Piedmont,  t 
was  meanwhile  growing  in  constitutional  force  and  .strength 
— with  a  free  Parliament,  and  a  free  press — proud,  too,  of 
her  king,  who.se  loyal  adherence  to  his  word  in  times  of 
difficulty  had  won  for  him,  from  his  subjects,  the  noblest 
title  that  ever  earthly  king  bore — the  title  of  the  “  honest 
king.”  What  wonder  was  it,  then,  that  the  thought  of 
Italian  unity  rose  and  gathered  strength,  that  Piedmont  was 
hailed  as  the  pioneer  of  Italy,  and  that  anxious  hearts  were 
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looking  out  in  every  part  of  the  land  for  the  time  when  the 
signal  should  be  given,  and  a  broken  people  become  one 
strong,  united  nation  1 

But,  as  in  every  great  revolution,  events  may  prepare  the 
way,  but  it  is  the  Men  who  do  the  work.  It  is  not  that  the 
Man  comes  because  the  Hour  has  come,  but  the  Hour  comes 
because  the  Man  has  come— and  the  Men  were  there.  The 
Bishop  of  Rome,  at  first  Italian  in  his  sympathies,  then 
timid,  then  reactionary,  giving  the  strongest  possible  proof 
that  the  hopes  of  Italy  were  not  to  originate  from  Rome ; 
men  had  dreamed  at  one  time  of  a  constitutional  Pope  in  a 
constitutional  kingdom,  but  he  gave  them  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  that  the  old  historical  lesson  was  for  ever 
true — that  the  papal  poVer  must  needs  be  the  foe  of  Italian 
unity.  Then,  again,  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  by  his  treachery, 
his  perjury,  and  his  oppression  of  those  who  had  served 
him  in  the  days  when  he  found  it  his  interest  to  be  liberal, 
gave  just  the  foil  that  was  needed  to  bring  out  in  brighter 
contrast  the  kingly  virtues  of  his  rival  of  Piedmont.  Of  the 
old  rivals  that  had  fought  out  their  quarrels  in  Italy,  Spain 
was  out  of  the  question.  Austria,  with  her  young  emperor, 
was  paying  the  penalty  of  the  folly  of  his  predecessoi-s,  and 
of  his  Jesuit  education.  Surrounded,  as  he  was,  by  coun¬ 
cillors  unfit  to  deal  with  free  thought  or  with  free  men — 
with  an  army  without  leaders,  without  honest  adminis- 
^ratore — being  at  the  same  time  the  patron  of  the  petty 
princes  who  divided  Italy  into  so  many  cantonments — 
he  was  just  the  man  for  the  time  to  make  a  show  of  re¬ 
sistance,  and  to  fail  in  the  hour  of  trial — to  court  and 
deserve  defeat.  In  France,  there  was  a  sovereign  in  need  of 
glory  with  an  army  in  need  of  employment,  who  was  willing 
“to  go  to  war  for  an  idea,”  having  seen  his  way  to  being 
paid  by  a  province.  We  do  not  say  too  much  when  we  say, 
that  had  not  Louis  Napoleon  been  on  the  throne  of  France, 
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there  would  liave  been  at  this  day,  humanly  speaking,  no 
kingdom  or  king  of  Italy.  He  was  a  man  with  power  at 
his  disposal,  with  certain  relations  binding  him  to  the  Italian 
question,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  shrewdness  and  obser¬ 
vation,  which  belonged  to  none  of  his  predecessors — willing 
to  adventure,  but  cautious  not  to  go  too  far.  And,  on  the 
same  side,  there  was  that  great  statesman  who  has  since 
been  removed  from  the  scene.  Count  Cavour — no  man  better 
fitted  for  the  work — with  all  the  slirewdness  and  craft  of  the 
Italian,  and  much  of  the  firmness  and  stedfastness  of  pur- 
po.se  of  the  Englishman.  During  his  residence  in  this 
country  he  had  learned  to  like  English  customs  and  English 
laws,  and  had  imbibed  English  sympathies.  Perhaps  the 
only  man,  of  all  continental  ministers,  who  combined  the 
country  gentleman  with  the  nobleman  and  the  statesman, — 
he  was  just  the  man,  by  his  curious  mixture  of  daring  and 
patience,  to  anticipate  great  events,  and  to  plan  them  long 
l>efore.  I  do  not  stand  here  to  defend  that  immorality  which 
is  conventionally  called  political  morality,  but  I  say,  that  for 
the  work  that  was  to  be  don  efor  advancing  Piedmont  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  and  for  adding  to  her  the  strength  of  the 
rest  of  Italy,  he  was  the  man  for  the  hour. 

And  there  was  another  greater  than  all.  When  in 
1849,  the  short-lived  republic  of  Rome  was  defending 
itself  against  the  as  short-lived  republic  of  France,  among 
the  names  that  came  then  to  the  surface,  we  heard  6rst 
the  name  of  Garibaldi !  Few  knew  much  about  him.  In 
the  stories  that  came  to  us  of  the  siege  he  seemed,  even 
to  those  who  cared  most  about  him,  to  be  only  a  picturesque 
kind  of  bandit.  Few  knew  him  as  the  brave  and  gallant 
soldier,  which  he  even  then  had  shown  himself  to  be. 
When  Rome  fell,  we  lieard  of  him  making  his  way  to  aid 
in  the  heroic  defence  of  Venice  ;  and  when  Venice  had 
fallen,  and  the  sword  of  Italy  was  broken  at  Novai'a,  he 
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retired  from  public  view  ;  not  like  otbers,  hawking  his 
reputation  from  platform  to  platform,  and  bartering  his 
great  name  for  public  applause,  nor  in  safe  obscurity, 
weaving  conspiracies,  and  sending  ardent  disciples  to  the 
danger  and  the  death  which  he  himself  avoided ;  but 
returning  to  his  old  employments,  seeking  in  quiet  in¬ 
dustry  an  honest  livelihood,  and  content  to  wait  for  better 
times.  And  when  ten  years  later  the  signal  was  given,  and 
“  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Sea,”  was  the  stirring  watch¬ 
word,  again  he  was  found  in  the  fore-front,  doing  a  great 
work  with  little  means ;  with  an  army  of  volunteers, 
gathered  together  by  the  magic  of  his  name,  out-generalling 
and  holding  in  check  whole  Austrian  divisions,  and  defeat¬ 
ing  Austrian  mai-shals.  The  fame  of  these  things  was  indeed 
obscured  by  the  thunder  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and  few 
perhaps  heard  of  them  then.  But  who  has  not  heard  of  his 
swoop  on  Marsala,  of  his  lion-leap  on  Palermo  1 — who,  that 
honours  heroic  patriotism,  has  not  followed  w'ith  throbbing 
heart  his  spring  to  the  main  land,  and  that  wondrous 
march,  when,  gathering  up  the  bands  that  flocked  from 
mountain  village  and  from  mountain  town — yet  with  a  force 
that  never  reached  one  to  three  of  that  which  w^as  opposed 
to  him — he  rolled  up  before  him  the  despot’s  army,  and, 
heiald  of  his  oWn  victory,  rode  almost  unattended  into 
Naples  1 — Aye  !  there  have  been  great  ones  in  that  land  ! 
Yet  when  History  records  with  her  Pencil  of  light  the 
story  of  Italy,  and  the  doings  of  her  friends  and  of  her  foes, 
on  some  loftier  tablet  of  diamond  purity  must  she  write, 
alone  and  unapproachable,  the  untitled  name  of  Joseph 
Garibaldi !  And  that  not  alone  because  he  was  brave,  and 
bold,  and  successful — others  have  been  brave,  and  bold,  and 
successful  as  he — but  because,  being  all  these,  he  was  true 
and  unselfish.  He  gave  to  a  people  freedom,  he  gave  to  his 
sovereign  a  kingdom,  and  with  the  wealth  of  a  capital  at  his 
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feet,  he  went  back  to  his  Island  home  a  poor  man — rich  only 
in  the  priceless  trea.snre  of  a  nation’s  love,  and  in  the  glad 
thought  of  a  good  work  M'ell  done.  And  now,  when  the 
shadow  of  defeat  has  fallen  upon  him  ;  whether  we  look  upon 
him  as  impatient  and  ignorant,  or  as  the  victim  of  crafty 
P9liticiana,  befooling  his  honest  heart  and  casting  him  aside 
for  their  own  convenience ;  yet  the  hate  of  his  foes  and  the 
love  of  his  friends  alike  mark  him  out  as  the  man  who  has 
given  sha))e  and  force  to  national  thought  and  expression  to 
national  desire, — so  clear  and  unmistakeable  in  their  utter¬ 
ance,  that  after  all,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  way  to  Rome 
has  lain  through  Aspromonte.  He  did  a  work  over  which 
politicians  would  have  pottered,  they  looked  to  the  interest 
of  sovereigns,  and  to  the  claims  of  foreign  nations,  but  he 
woke  and  gathered  up  the  will  of  a  whole  people  ;  and  in 
the  strength  of  that  people’s  will  it  was,  that  on  the 
proudest  day  that  perhaps  ever  man  knew,  as  he  met  Victor 
Emmanuel  by  the  roadside,  he  raised  his  hat  from  his  loyal 
head,  and  saluted  his  sovereign  for  the  first  time,  “  King  of 
Italy.”  No  other  so  fit  to  do  this — he  oidy  was  the  man 
who  had  accomplished  it. 

The  men  have  done  their  work,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  There  is  still  an  Emperor  and  a  Pope  interfering  in 
Italy  ;  France  still  retiiius  her  robber  gnusp  at  Rome  ;  and 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  still  can  procure  foreign  interference 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  usurped  dominion  ;  Austria  still 
plays  the  gaoler  in  her  prison  fortresses  in  the  north,  and 
Venice  —  widowed  Venice  —  mourns  beneath  her  yoke; 
bandits  slay  and  plunder  in  royal  names  and  with  royal 
sanction.  But  much  has  been  done.  Piedmont  teaches  to 
not  unwilling  learners  her  lessons  of  constitutional  freedom  ; 
and  a  national  Parliament  attests  the  reality  of  national 
union.  Schools  have  multiplied ;  the  Word  of  God  is  no 
longer  contraband ;  and  from  the  Waldcnsian  valleys,  rife 
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with  memories  of  persecution  and  of  mariyrdom,  the  sons  of 
the  martyrs  have  come  down  to  teach  the  sons  of  their 
slayers  the  Gospel  for  which  their  fathers  died — the  tnith 
which  makes  a  nation  free. 

It  may  be  said — it  is  said,  again  and  again  it  is  repeated 
to  us — that  there  is  mal-adininistration  in  Italy ;  that  men 
are  in  prison  without  adequate  cause ;  that  there  is  much 
that  is  wrong,  much  that  is  unsettled ;  that  brigandage  can¬ 
not  be  completely  put  down.  It  is  true, — it  is  not  our 
business  to  deny  it  nor  to  justify  it ;  yet  we  know  that  after 
our  own  great  Revolution,  which  gave  so  broad  and  fii-m  a 
basis  to  national  freedom  at  home,  and  such  an  impetus  to 
national  prospei-ity  abroad,  there  were  things  done  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  we  could  not  tolerate  at  the  present  day,  but 
we  have  survived  them  all,  and  have  become  freer  ^vith 
every  succeeding  generation.  So  it  may  be  with  Italy.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  condemn,  but  rather  to  encoumge.  As  some 
strong  swimmer  who  has  escaped  from  a  -wreck  may  look 
with  interest  on  his  fellow  who  is  passing  through  the 
dangers  of  the  waves,  and  with  loyal  sympathy  cheer  him  on 
and  bid  him  God  speed,  so  may  England,  remembering  how 
God  has  dealt  withher,  look  kindly  upon  the  errors  and 
the  weaknesses  of  her  younger  sister,  and  wish  her  pros¬ 
perity. 

\nd  we,  remembering  how,  in  the  days  when  our  national 
unity  was  being  consolidated,  God  gave  to  us  advantages 
which  have  been  denied  to  Italy — how  He  taught  our 
fathers  to  hold  themselves  independent  of  any  foreign 
potentate  or  prelate,  and  thus  secured  them  fi-om  an  evil 
under  which  Italy  labours, — we  may  from  our  heart  of 
hearts  pray  earnestly,  that — ere  many  years  have  passed,  ere 
death  has  stilled  the  true  and  honest  heart  that  has  beaten 
so  loyally  in  his  country’s  service — the  Champion  of  Italy,  as 
he  looks  from  his  Island  home  across  the  western  waters 
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and  sees  the  sun  go  down,  may  know,  and  thank  God  for  the 
knowledge,  that  as  it  gilds  with  light  the  long  line  of  the 
Appenines,  it  shines  upon  a  nation  free — free  from  Northern 
Alp  to  Southern  Sicily!  free  from  ransomed  Venice  to 
i-ecovered  Nice ! — a  land  where  law  conserves  liberty,  and 
liberty  inspires  the  law'  j  where  the  truth  that  Paul  once 
taught  is  tiiught  again,  and  heard  and  loved ;  an  Italy — 
worthy  to  take  her  place  in  the  council  of  nations,  fit  com¬ 
peer  for  her  elder  sistera  among  the  free  nations  of  Europe — 
at  peace  at  home,  secure  and  respected  abroad  ! 
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The  hall  of  audience  was  early  thronged  by  an  eager 
crowd.  Many  had  been  attracted,  as  many  always  are,  by 
the  parade  of  regal  pomp  which  was  expected ;  and  many 
more  by  the  widespread  notoriety  of  the  prisoner  who  was 
to  answer  this  day  for  himself.  Against  him  the  whole  of 
Judea  had,  as  it  were  as  one  man,  I’isen  up,  clamouring  for 
his,  blood.  lie  was  accused  of  an  endeavour  to  subvert  the 
institutions  which  Moses  by  Divine  authority  had  esta¬ 
blished.  He  was  upbi’aided  with  being  a  traitor  to  his  coun¬ 
try  and  his  country’s  creed.  Of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarcnes, 
which  was  everywhere  .spoken  against,  he  was  stigmatized  as 
a  chief  ringleader. 

It  was  now  about  thirty  years  since  the  founder  of  that  sect 
had  been  cnicified  at  J erusalem.  But  the  death  of  the  leader 
was  the  occasion  of  increased  life  to  his  cause ;  for  a  few 
days  after,  his  followers  proclaimed  that  he  was  alive  again, 
were  ready  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood,  and 
went  forth  throughout  the  world  proclaiming  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  that  all  men  must  reimnt  of  their  sins  and  tuni  to 
God.  The  storm  of  persecution  that  had  thundered  against 
the  Master  now  vented  iteelf  on  the  servants.  Among  the 
very  cluef  peraecutoi’s  had  been  the  man  who  was  to  bo 
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brought  up  for  audience  to-day.  But  his  whole  character 
and  career  had  suddenly  changed.  From  being  one  of  their 
chief  foes,  he  became  one  of  the  chief  friends  and  allies  of 
the  Christians,  the  leading  apostle  of  their  faith.  He  went 
forth  from  town  to  town,  and  from  city  to  city,  preaching 
the  gospel  of  that  very  Christ  whom  he  had  pci’secuted. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  roused  against  himself  the  wrath  of 
the  Jews.  They  were  angiy  with  him  for  pi’oclaiming  that 
a  crucified  malefactor,  as  they  regarded  Jesus,  could  be  the 
true  Messiah  ;  they  were  esj)ecially  angiy  with  him  because 
he  oflTered  the  Sivme  privileges  to  the  Gentile  as  he  offered  to 
the  Jew.  Being  at  Jerusalem  on  occasion  of  one  of  the 
festivals,  he  was  seen  in  the  temple  by  some  Jews  who 
cherished  great  malignity  towards  him.  They  soon  gathered 
together  a  rabble  who  set  upon  him,  and  might  have  taken 
his  life,  but  for  the  temple-guard  of  Roman  soldiers.  He 
was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  where  a  scene  of  great 
confusion  ensued.  Lysias,  the  commandant  of  the  garri.son, 
being  informed  of  a  secret  plot  to  murder  him,  sent  him.  off 
by  night  under  a  strong  escort  to  Cesarea.  When  tried 
there  before  the  Ronian  procurator,  nothing  was  proved 
against  liitu  warranting  any  punishment ;  yet  in  a  most 
unrighteoiLs  manner  he  had  been  detained  two  whole 
years  by  Felix,  who  hoped  that  a  large  bribe  would  be 
offered  by  his  friends  for  his  release.  And  now  Festus  had 
come  in  the  place  of  Felix,  and  at  once  addressed  himself  to 
the  duties  of  his  office.  He  wished  to  have  a  gaol  delivery. 
He  pro2)o.sed  to  the  i>risouer  that  he  should  go  before  a 
Jewish  tribunal,  and  be  there  judged  according  to  their  law. 
But  Raul  knew  very  well  that  he  should  have  no  justice 
from  his  own  countrymen,  and  so  he  jileaded  his  rights  as  a 
Ronian  citizen.  He  said,  “  I  stand  at  Ciesar’s  judgment 
seat ;  I  ajiiieal  unto  Caesar.”  Thus  the  case  was  removed 
from  the  Jewish  court  and  from  the  court  at  Cesare.o,  to  the 
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•supi-eme  court  of  the  Emperor  at  Rome.  The  procurator 
had  to  send  Paul  then  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  j  but  of 
coui*se  in  his  despatches  to  the  Emperor  he  must  clearly 
state  the  charge  brought  against  him ;  but  as  yet  he  knew 
not  wliat  to  write,  and  so  he  determined  to  give  the  pri¬ 
soner  another  audience.  The  occasion  was  favourable. 
King  Agrippa,  also  a  goveraor  under  the  Romans,  had  come  ^ 
witli  his  sister,  Bernice,  on  a  complimentary  visit  to  salute 
Festus  on  tlie  occasion  of  his  having  lately  entered  into  the 
procurator.shi}).  Now  this  Agrippa  was  the  great  grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great,  a  Jew,  acquainted  from  early  life  with 
the  literature  and  customs  of  the  Jews ;  and  Festus  thought, 
very  reasonably,  that  having  Agiippa  present,  he  should  be 
aided  by  his  superior  knowledge  of  Jewish  customs  in 
coming  to  some  clear  understanding  of  the  case  as  regarded 
the  prisoner. 

The  hour  of  audience  had  arrived.  The  king  and  the 
king’s  sister,  and  the  Roman  governor,  with  the  chief  men 
of  the  city  and  the  principal  captains  of  the  Roman  army  of 
occupation,  the  head-quarters  of  which  were  at  Cesarea, 
announced  by  martial  trumpets  and  attended  by  a  proud  array 
of  Roman  legionaries  had  arrived,  and  taken  their  seats  tinder 
the  canopy  that  indicated  the  place  of  judgment.  The 
prisoner  was  ordered  to  be  brought.  His  chains  clanked  as 
he  moved  along  towards  the  tribunal,  one  arm  being  linked, 
accoixling  to  custom,  to  the  arm  of  the  Roman  soldier  who 
was  responsible  for  his  safe  custody.  Ah  !  how  little  those 
chains  suited  the  noble  mien,  the  dignified,  righteous  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  prisoner  !  The  world  has  not  known  its  best  ^ 
friends,  its  truest  benefactors.  He  has  been  two  long  years 
a  captive.  What  suflFering  that  active  mind  must  have  felt 
it  to  be  under  that  restraint,  though  wisely  ovemiled  doubt¬ 
less  by  God  for  his  greater  usefulness  afterwards !  In 
chains  !  Ah,  they  have  chained  his  body,  but  they  cannot 
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cliain  the  soul !  He  that  is  the  scrvaut  of  sin  is  the  slave. 
The  prisoner  was  the  freest  man  that  day  in  all  that  com¬ 
pany.  And  now  he  meets  the  eyes  of  those  present,  the 
curious,  or  the  cold,  or  the  cruel ;  but  he  trembles  not,  his 
eye  quails  not  It  is  not  the  boldness  of  impudence  that 
cares  and  that  trembles  at  nothing ;  no,  but  the  holy  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  man,  who,  fearing  God  supremely,  neetl  fear 
none  else. 

Festus  briefly  stated  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  then 
Agrippa,  addressing  the  prisoner,  said,  “  Thou  art  permitted 
to  speak  for  thyself.”  The  prisoner  began  by  referring,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  Ids  former  life,  how  he  had  been  brought 
up  a  Jew,  and  how  blameless  that  life  had  been  according 
to  Jevdsh  law.  He  called  on  his  enemies  to  witness.  Had 
they  any  charge  to  bring  against  him  i  What  had  he  done 
contrary  to  their  religion  1  They  accused  him  of  hei’esy — 
what  heresj’1  Had  not  he  believed  Moses  and  the  prophets? 
Had  he  taught  anything  contrary  to  Moses  and  the  prophets  ? 
Moses  and  the  prophets  had  seen  visions  and  were  obedient ; 
and  if  God  had  appcare<l  to  him,  must  not  he  also  be 
obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision?  Moses  and  the  prophets 
had  predicted  the  coming  of  one  who  was  to  be  a  suflering 
Messiah  as  well  as  a  glorious  one,  and  if  he  preached 
the  fact  which  they  had  pi-edicted,  must  it  be  said  that  he 
was  subverting  !Moses  and  the  prophets  ?  He  was  accused 
of  saying  that  Jesus  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  was 
that  a  thing  impossible  ?  “  Why  should  it  be  thought  a 

thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ?  ” 
You  may  think  it  to  be  a  thing  not  in  the  course  of  nature, 
so  far  as  you  know  the  course  of  nature,  but  is  it  a  thing 
impossible  and  incredible  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ? 
God,  who  made  man,  cannot  He  remake  him  ?  Cannot  God, 
who  gave  him  life  in  the  first  instance,  when  life  is  ended  by 
what  we  call  death,  cannot  the  same  God  give  life  if  He 
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pleases  in  the  second  1  Is  it  a  thing  impossible  and  in¬ 
credible  ?  And  Jesus  did  rise  from  the  grave.  And  the 
apostle  went  on  to  show  how  Jesus  had  appeared  to  him, 
even  as  he  had  appeared  to  numbers  of  others.  He  had 
appeared  to  him  as  he  was  on  a  mission  of  cruel  persecution 
against  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  told  him  that  he  was  to 
be  henceforth  His  servant  and  apostle ;  that  he  was  to  go 
forth  and  preach  the  Gospel  of  repentance  and  salvation  in 
His  name.  Now,  if  he,  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  \dsion, 
had  gone  forth  preaching  the  Gosi)el  of  this  risen  Christ, 
wa.s  he  to  be  accused  of  subverting  the  institutions  of  which 
this  doctrine  of  Christ  was  the  completion  1  Must  he  not, 
according  to  the  command  of  God,  who  had  thus  appeared 
to  him,  go  forth  and  call  upon  all  men  to  repent  and  to 
bring  forth  fniits  meet  for  repentance,  hoping  that  they  too 
should  share  in  that  resurrection  of  which  Jesus  was  the 
iirst-fniits  1  But  while  he  thus  si)oke  of  prophecies  and  of 
resun-ection,  the  Koman  Goveraor  Festus,  forgetting  the 
dignity  of  the  magisterial  seat,  and  forgetting  the  respect 
due  to  himself  and  from  himself  as  a  gentleman,  rudely 
interrupted  the  prisoner,  saying,  “Verily,  Paul,  thou  art 
beside  thyself ;  much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad.” 

Though  the  name  comes  from  the  palace,  yet  it  is  not 
always  the  case  that  all  who  have  lived  in  courts  have 
been  courteous.  Vulgarity  has  sometimes  sat  uj)on  the 
bench,  while  nobility  has  been  at  the  bar.  The  prisoner 
was  the  true  gentleman  and  the  loyal  subject.  Not  put  off 
his  guard  by  the  indeness  of  the  magistrate,  he  replied  with 
re.spectfnl  fimmess,  “I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but 
speak  the  words  of  trutli  and  soberness ;  ”  and  then,  turning 
to  King  Agiippa,  appealed  to  him :  “  The  king  before  whom 
I  speak — the  king  as  a  Jew — kiioweth  of  these  thinga 
They  are  not  stninge  to  him ;  they  do  not  sound  to  him  as  mad 
ravings;  and  these  things  with  reference  to  Jesus,  of  whom  we 
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say  that  He  is  risen — ‘these  things  were  not  done  in  a 
corner.’”  He  had  got  Agrippa’s  attention,  doubtless  he  had 
caught  Agrippa’s  eye,  as  Agrippa  had  been  watching,  with 
intense  excitement,  the  piisoner  in  his  eloquent  address ;  and 
now  the  prisoner  appeals  to  the  king,  “King  Agrippa,  believest  ' 
thou  the  prophets  ]  ”  He  was  leading  a  vicious  life ;  he  was 
breaking  the  law  of  the  prophets,  but  in  his  inner  conscience 
he  believed  those  prophets,  and  the  apostle  saw  that  he 
believed  with  the  intellect  though  he  was  not  obeying  with 
the  heart  “  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  1 
I  know  that  thou  believest.”  Agrippa  had  been  arrested  by 
the  apostle’s  eloquence,  and  his  conscience  had  been  stirred 
as  the  prisoner  had  been  quoting  from  those  phophecies 
which  he  in  his  early  life  had  studied,  and  now  that  this 
direct  appeal  has  been  made  to  him,  he  replies,  “Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian  !  ”  Then  the  prisoner, 
holding  up  his  fettered  hand,  the  rattling  of  the  links  of 
which  reminds  him  that  he  is  a  captive,  utters  that  reply, 
than  which  I  know  nothing  more  sublime  in  all  history', — 

“  I  would  to  God,  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear 
me  this  day,  were  both  almost,  and  altogether  such  as  I  am 
— except  these  bonds.” 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  whether  this  would  not 
be  an  appropriate  occasion  to  speak  a  few  words  to  those 
who  might  appropriately  use  the  words  of  Agrippa,  and 
.say,  “  Almost — almost — almost — I  am  pei'suaded  to  be  a 
Christian.” 

“  Almost  a  Christian.”  What  is  it  to  be  a  Christian  1 
Not  to  be  bom  in  a  Christian  land ;  that  is  not  enough  :  not 
to  have  been  baptized  with  much  water,  or  little,  in  infancy, 
or  adult  years ;  that  is  not  enough  :  not  to  have  been 
confirmed ;  that  is  not  enough.  Wliat  is  it  to  be  a 
Christian  1  Not  to  have  come  to  the  sacrament ;  that  is  not 
enough  :  not  to  have  joined  a  Church,  whether  by  noncon- 
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formist  usages  or  conformist,  dissenting  or  episcopal ;  that  is 
not  enough :  not  even  to  have  liad  certain  religious  emotions, 
and  to  possess  certain  memories  of  past  excitement  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  subject ;  that  is  not  enough  :  there  may  be 
all  that,  and  yet  we  may  not  be  Christians.  There  are  these 
two  essentials  in  being  a  Christian,  a  reception  of  Christ 
and  a  consecration  to  Christ, — just  those  two ;  accepting 
Christ  heartily  and  fully  as  my  only  and  all-sufficient 
Saviour,  in  whom  I  trust  for  my  redemption,  and  giving 
myself  to  Christ  to  obey  Him,  and  to  follow  Him,  and  to 
regard  Him  as  my  Lord  and  Master  to  my  life’s  end.  If 
there  are  those  two  things,  ah  !  there  may  be  various  judg¬ 
ments  with  reference  to  Church  matters,  and  even  with 
reference  to  doctrinal  matters,  but  if  there  are  those  two 
things ;  if  I  do  thoroughly  accept  Christ  as  my  Redeemer, 
and  give  myself  to  Christ  as  His  servant,  then  I  am  a 
Christian.  But  are  there  not  some  here  who  are  only  almost 
Christians  1  You  are  almost  a  Christian.  You  fully  credit 
the  facts  of  Christianity ;  that  J esus  came  into  the  world  in 
great  humility,  died,  rose  again,  and  will  come  in  glorious 
majesty  ;  these  you  admit  to  be  facts ;  you  are  almost  a 
Christian.  With  reference  to  the  doctrines  and  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  your  conscience,  your  moral  nature  approves 
them.  They  are  good,  true,  glorious ;  you  feel  that  they 
are  the  right  thing  to  be  taught  and  to  be  obeyed ;  yoxi 
are  almost  a  Christian.  You  have  had  many  religious 
feelings  ;  ah,  some  of  you  had  deep  feelings,  perhaps.  You 
remember  when  a  father  prayed  for  you,  and  a  mother 
pleaded  with  you  ;  when  those  who,  perhaps,  have 
passed  away,  longed  above  all  things  else  for  your  salvation, 
and  you  almost  wished  you  could  be  a  Christian  then  and 
there,  just  to  please  them,  if  for  nothing  else.  There  were 
deep  feelings  then  about  religion,  and  there  are  deep  feelings 
now,  sometimes — sometimes  deep  shame  when  you  think  of 
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your  sins,  sometimes  a  melting  heai-t  when  you  think  of 
Chiist  and  His  great  love,  sometimes  terror  as  you  con¬ 
template  death,  for  which  you  are  unprepared — you  have 
religious  feelings ;  you  are  almost  a  Christian.  And  you 
make  occasional  resolutions  to  lead  a  thorougldy  Christian 
life  ;  your  mind  is  so  satisfied,  your  moi’al  nature  is  so  con¬ 
vinced  that  you  again  and  again  determine  that  you  will  be 
thoroughly  and  in  earnest  decided  for  God.  You  are  almost 
a  Christian.  You  read  your  Bible,  you  say  your  prayers 
morning  and  evening,  you  would  be  very  unhappy  if  you 
went  to  your  work  or  if  you  sank  to  sleep  without  a  little 
prayer.  You  like  to  go  to  God’s  house,  you  like  the 
psalmody,  you  like  the  sermoir,  you  have  a  sort  of  pleasure 
in  these  things ;  you  are  abuost  a  Christian,  and  your  feel¬ 
ings  about  religion  influence  your  conduct.  There  are  many 
things  that  you  have  left  off  doing  that  you  used  to  do,  and 
you  have  left  tliem  off  because  your  conscience  made  you 
unhappy  in  them.  You  cannot  go  oix  with  them,  and  there 
ai’e  some  right  things  you  have  done  that  before  you 
neglected ;  you  are  almost  a  Christian.  But  you  are 
only  almost  a  Christian — only  almost.  You  have  those 
clear  convictions,  and  your  intellect  is  satisfied  of  the  reality 
of  those  facts  ;  but  you  have  not  thoroughly  embraced  those 
facts,  and  given  yourself  up  to  them.  You  admire  those 
precepts  and  those  docti’ines ;  they  commend  themselves  to 
j  our  moral  nature,  but  you  have  not  made  them  the  absolute 
law  of  your  heart  and  of  your  life.  You  let  those  laws  that 
you  admit  to  be  so  beautiful  and  so  good  often  be  trampled 
under  foot  by  mere  passion,  pleasure,  apiKitite.  You  have 
feelings — j’^es,  and  they  pass  away,  they  come  and  they  go. 
Those  religious  emotions  have  never  yet  become  deep- 
rooted  principles  j  you  are  only  almost  a  Christian.  You 
have  often  holy  resolutions — yes,  but  you  don’t  keep  them. 
You  are  only  almost  a  Christian.  You  go  to  God’s  house. 
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and  take  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  the  exercises  of  religion ;  yes, 
but  your  innermost  heart  does  not  worship.  You  do  some 
things  ;  ah,  but  you  do  not  do  all  things,  you  do  not  mean 
to  do  all  things.  There  are  some  things  that  you  have  given 
up,  but  there  are  other  things  that  you  won’t  give  up.  There 
are  some  tilings  you  do,  but  there  are  some  other  things  that 
you  ai‘e  not  trying  to  do,  and  not  intending  to  do.  You  are 
orJy  almost  a  Christian.  You  are  determined  tliat  you  will  be 
a  Christian  thoroughly ;  yes,  but  you  are  not  determined  to 
be  so  at  owe.  You  are  determined  to  be  so,  but  it  is  at 
some  future  time,  and  therefore  you  are  only  almost  a 
Christian  after  all. 

Now,  what  may  I  say  to  you  in  the  few  minutes  allotted 
to  me  to  persuade  you,  by  God’s  help,  to  be  altogether  a 
Christian  ?  By  what  arguments  can  I  appeal  1 

I  might  I'emind  you  of  the  authority  and  love  of  Him  who 
asks  for  your  allegiance.  You  ai-e  undecided  about  whether 
you  will  scn'e  Clirist  or  not.  And  who  is  He  1  The  ever- 
living  One,  by  whom  all  things  were  made — in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being — in  whose  hand  our 
breath  is — our  Creator,  who  will  be  our  Judge,  condescends 
to  be  our  Saviour,  and  to  beseech  us  to  be  reconciled ;  and 
when  we  are  hesitating,  mind  !  it  is  not  simply  w  ith  Jesus  of 
Nazai’eth,  but  it  is  with  our  Creator  and  our  Judge  !  And 
when  we  think  that  He  who  is  so  high  came  to  win  us  back 
to  Himself,  and  died  for  our  sins,  should  not  such  great  love 
pei'suade  us  1  And  what  is  it  He  offers  1  Eternal  salvation  ! 
The  forgiveness  of  all  sin,  which,  unforgiven,  must  jdunge  us 
into  hell,  and  a  title  to  “an  inheritance  incon-uptible  and 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away” — and  yet  only  almost 
pei-suaded  !  His  authority  is  infinite.  His  love  unbounded, 
and  the  gift  He  offere  incalculable — and  yet  only  almost  per¬ 
suaded  !  Now,  let  me  plead  with  you  by  six  brief  arguments. 

First,  Your  being  only  almost  persuaded  is  not  necessary. 
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You  might  be  altogether  perauaded.  It  is  not  as  if  you 
wanted  to  enter  some  magnificent  palace,  where  there  was 
a  banquet,  where  all  manner  of  delights  were  provided, 
and  you  were  standing  in  an  outer  court,  and  you  could  not 
get  further,  because  there  was  some  hindrance  in  the  way, 
and  you  might  say,  “  I  am  almost  there,  but  not  quite 
tliere ;  and  I  am  not  quite  there,  because  I  cannot  possibly 
get  there.”  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  remain 
where  you  are.  There  is  no  decree  of  God’s  to  prevent  your 
being  a  Christian  :  it  is  His  will  that  all  of  us  should  be 
saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  pro¬ 
claims  from  the  East  unto  the  West  the  gospel  of  salvation 
to  all.  “  Ho  !  every  one  that  thirsteth.”  “  Have  I  any 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  and  not  rather  that  he 
should  tui’n  from  his  wickedness,  and  live  1”  There  is  no 
necessity  why  you  should  remain  only  almost  pei-suaded ; 
the  blessing  is  ofiered ;  God  is  waiting  j  Jesus  urges  your 
acceptance  of  it. 

The  second  argument :  It  is  unreasonable  that  you  should 
be  only  almost  persuaded.  There  are  some  things,  with 
reference  to  which  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  for  a  man  to 
be  only  almost  persuaded.  You  may  be  almost  persuaded, 
for  example,  to  learn  a  certain  language,  to  acquire  a  certain 
accomplishment — almost  persuaded  to  take  up  this  profession 
or  trade  rather  than  another — no  one  would  say  that  was 
unreasonable.  But  there  are  some  things  about  which  it 
is  unreasonable  to  be  anything  else  than  thoroughly  decided, 
one  way  or  the  other.  You  are  asleep  :  you  hear  an  alarm — 
“  Fire  !  fire  !  ” — the  window  is  broken  in ;  it  is  the  fire- 
escape  man ;  he  rushes  into  your  chamber — “  Fire  !  Your 
house  is  on  fire  !  Escape  for  your  life  !”  You'i’ouse  your¬ 
self  ;  and  when  the  whole  thing  is  presented  to  you,  you 
.say,  “  I  am  almost  persuaded  to  escape.”  Would  not  that 
be  unreasonable  in  such  a  case  as  that  ?  And  can  you  say 
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that  you  ai'e  almost  persuaded  to  escape  from  the  damnation 
of  hell,  when  the  salvation  oflfered  is  offered  by  the  Son  of 
God  Himself  ?  There  is  something  logically  reasonable  in 
a  man  who  says,  “  The  Gospel  is  afable — I  reject  it :  it  is 
an  imposition — I  avow  myself  an  infidel.”  There  is  some 
consistency  there ;  and  when  a  man  says,  “  I  believe  it  to  be 
true,  and  embrace  it,  and  shall  follow  it,”  there  is  con¬ 
sistency  there ;  but  for  a  man  to  say,  “  I  credit  it  all,  and 
admire  it,  and  am  almost  persuaded  to  accept  the  boon  and 
perform  the  duty,”  what  reasonableness  is  there  there  ]  If 
important  at  all,  it  is  all-important. 

Take  a  third  argument:  The  unhappiness  of  a  state  of 
indecision.  Unhappy  !  Of  course.  Whatever  we  do  with 
half  a  heart  we  do  not  do  cheerfully.  If  you  have  only 
half  a  heart  for  your  business,  you  are  not  enjoying  it. 
Others  may  enjoy  the  very  same  thing  that  you  feel  a  task 
and  a  burden,  because  their  whole  heart  is  in  it,  but  yours 
is  not.  You  cannot  have  pleasure  in  anything  unless  you 
enter  upon  it  thoroughly.  Here  is  a  man  who  cannot  make 
up  his  mind  whether  he  will  emigrate  or  not.  He  has  got 
some  capital,  and  he  has  got  brains,  and  you  ask  him,  “  Well, 
why  don’t  you  invest  that  capital  of  yours  in  some  business 
here  in  England,  and  work  it  to  advantage  1  ”  He  says,  “  I 
camiot  quite  make  up  my  mind,  for  very  likely  I  shall  go 
out  to  Australia,  and  do  not  like  to  invest  my  money,  and 
begin  a  concern  here.  It  is  very  likely  I  shall  go  to 
Australia.”  Then  you  say,  “  Well,  my  friend,  why  don’t 
you  invest  your  money  in  goods  of  such  a  kind  that  will 
be  available  for  you  in  Australia,  and  prepare  yourself  for 
emigration.”  He  says,  “  Oh,  I  cannot  quite  do  that,  for  I 
do  not  know  but  what  I  shall  stay  here so  he  does 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  cannot  be  happy,  nor  can 
you  that  cannot  make  up  your  mind  whether  you  will  seek 
an  inheritance  in  heaven  or  not.  You  cannot  give  your 


whole  heart  to  the  world,  because  you  feel  you  ought  to  be 
giving  it  to  Christ,  and  you  are  not  giving  it  to  Christ 
because  you  wish  to  give  it  to  the  world.  You  cannot 
enjoy  either.  Who  is  it  that  gives  a  bad  name  to 
Christianity  1  The  half-hearted  Christian.  Does  he  enjoy 
the  world  ?  No ;  liis  conscience  is  condemning  him  ;  even 
ill  laughter  his  heart  is  sorrowful.  The  thing.s  he  is  in¬ 
dulging  in  he  does  not  enjoy.  He  has  too  much  religion 
to  enjoy  wickedness,  and  he  has  too  much  wickedness  to 
enjoy  religion.  His  religion  is  a  task  and  burden  to  him. 
He  reads  the  Bible,  but  hates  it,  and  is  glad  when  he  ha.s 
got  to  the  end  of  the  chaptei'.  He  says  his  prayers,  but  he 
Ls  very  glad  when  the  task  is  done.  He  attends  church  on 
Sunday,  but  he  is  very  glad  when  Sunday  is  over,  and  Mon¬ 
day  morning  comes  again.  He  is  neither  happy  in  church 
nor  in  the  world.  You  cannot  be  happy  when  you  are 
undecided. 

Take  a  fourth  argument:  The  iugi’atitude  of  a  state  of 
indecision.  Suppose  a  friend  had  risked  his  own  life  to 
save  yours,  and  wanted  some  mark  of  your  gratitude,  and 
suppose  you  were  to  say,  in  reply,  “  Well,  your  love  to  me 
v,as  so  groat  that  I  am  almost  persuaded  to  love  you  in 
return,  and  show  this  niai'k  of  affection  that  you  ask  me — 
abnosL”  What  would  you  think  of  a  child  lovingly  brought 
up,  who  were  to  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  “  Your 
affection  to  me  has  been  such — yoiu-  love  and  tenderness 
have  been  so  great — that  I  am  almost  jiersuaded  to  love  you, 
father — almost  persuaded  to  love  you,  my  mother — almo.st  1  ” 
What  would  you  say  to  that  ?  And  can  you  say  that 
to  Christ — Christ,  who,  though  he  was  rich,  for  our  sakes 
became  poor  1  How  could  God  in  a  more  tender  manner 
have  proved  His  love  to  us  1  By  prophets  he  had  told  us 
of  his  love,  but  in  the  person  of  Jesus  He  reveals  it  in  our 
own  nature  ;  comes  and  dwells  amongst  us,  and  in  all  the 
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words  and  works  of  that  wonderful  history  we  see  the 
tender  love  of  God,  as  conaummated  by  the  death  upon 
the  cross ;  and  can  we  say,  “  Thy  love  to  me,  O  Christ, 
has  been  so  great  in  dying  for  me,  tliat  I  am  almost  jjer- 
suaded  to  love  Thee”?  Do  put  it,  dear  friends,  in  that 
way,  for  that  is  what  is  really  being  done  by  you  who  ai’e 
only  almost  persuaded  to  be  Christians. 

Consider,  fifthly.  The  wickedness  of  it.  Almost  persuaded 
to  be  a  Christian  ;  that  is,  not  quite  persuaded — almost  per¬ 
suaded,  and,  until  quite  persuaded,  not  a  Christian, — “and 
he  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.”  Take  the  case  of  a 
rebellion.  There  is  an  amnesty  offered,  and  all  who  within 
a  certain  date  may  surrender  are  to  be  forgiven.  There  is  a 
ceikiin  i-ebel  chieftain ;  he  is  almost  pei’suaded  to  accept  the 
proclamation  and  amnesty.  He  thinks  he  will  lay  down  his 
arms  and  become  loyal  agiun,  but  he  is  only  almost  per¬ 
suaded  ;  and  being  only  almost  persuaded,  he  remains  in 
arms  against  the  government,  aird  keeps  on  fighting.  When 
he  is  captured  in  arms — in  the  act  of  ];ebellion — what  would 
it  avail  for  liim  to  say,  “Well,  certainly,  I  w;xs  fighting 
against  the  government,  but  I  was  almost  persuaded  not  to 
do  it”  ?  And  if  you  are  only  almost  pei’suaded  to  serve 
God  instead  of  serving  the  devil,  and  you  are  found  mean¬ 
while  on  the  devil’s  side,  do  you  tliink  it  will  bo  a  sufficient 
plea,  when  you  are  brought  up  before  the  judgment  seat,  that 
you  lived  and  died  almost  persuaded  to  give  up  your  rebel¬ 
lion,  but  not  quite  !  And  is  not  there  another  idea  that 
may  be  brought  in  here  ?  A  man  who  is  almost  persuaded, 
and  goes  on  for  some  time,  being  almost  perauaded,  must 
have  a  wonderfid  amount  of  truth  presented  to  his  mind, 
and  of  feeling  wrought  in  his  heart ;  and  if  he  remains  only 
almost  pei-suaded,  he  lias  to  answer  for  all  the  additional 
instruction,  and  clear  knowledge,  and  religious  feeling, — and 
if  we  are  guUty  in  propoi-tion  to  the  knowledge  we  have 
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enjoyed,  but  which  we  have  rejected  and  trifled  with — 
what  guilt  must  be  that  of  the  man  who  has  had  truth  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  and  feelings  wrought  in  him — such,  that  year 
after  year  he  has  been  almost  persuaded  to  give  his  heart  to 
Christ,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  goes  on  not  giving  his  heart  to 
Christ  ?  Think  a  little  of  the  sin  of  it. 

Lastly,  Think  of  the  danger  of  it.  Suppose,  a  man  had 
li.stened  to  Noah’s  faithful  preaching  and  said,  “  Well,  I  am 
almost  convinced  that  the  flood  is  coming,  almost  persuaded 
to  repent  of  my  sin,  and  to  ask  to  be  received  into  that  ark 
and  suppose  he  stood  within  sight  of  the  ark,  but  did  not 
enter  it ;  would  it  avail  him  when  the  flood  came  that  he  was 
near  the  ark,  and  had  been  a  long  time  looking  at  it,  and 
thinking  he  would  enter  it,  but  was  not  there  ?  Almost  in 
the  ark  is  quite  outside  the  ark,  and  the  flood  sweeps  him 
away.  And  if,  when  Lot  was  warned  to  leave  Sodom,  he 
had  been  almost  persuaded,  and  when  he  had  come  to  the 
city  gate,  stopped  and  lingered,  and  said,  “  I  am  almost 
jiersuaded,  but  not, quite;”  his  being  almost  pemiaded 
would  not  have  saved  him  when  tlie  storm  of  Divine  judg¬ 
ment  burst  upon  that  devoted  city.  And  if  you  remain 
impenitent,  not  giving  your  heart  to  Christ,  you  remain 
a  citizen  of  the  city  of  destmctiou ;  and  though  almost 
persuaded  to  leave  it,  will  that  cause  your  salvation  when 
the  city  shall  receive  its  doom  ?  To  be  almost  a  Christian, 
is  to  be  outside  salvation.  To  be  on  the  threshold  of  the 
kingdom,  and  only  on  the  threshold,  is  to  be  outside  the  door. 
The  children  of  the  kingdom — ah,  multitudes  of  them  ! — 
shall  be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  while  others  “  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  the  north  and  the  south,  and 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.” 

Dear  friends,  no  longer  remain  almost  Christians.  You 
would  not  act  so  in  connexion  with  the  things  of  this 
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life.  If  tliei’e  were  any  important  matter — if  there  were  some 
great  peril  you  were  exposed  to,  and  some  great  deliverance 
offered — you  would  not  be  hesitating  whether  you  would  ac- 
cejrt  the  deliverance.  I  see  an  emigrant  ship  upon  tlie  ocean 
crowded  with  passengers.  There  is  great  anxiety  in  the  faces 
of  the  captain  and  his  officei’s.  They  whisper  to  one  another. 
There  is  some  secret  they  wish  to  keep  from  the  rest.  Fire 
has  broken  out  in  the  hold ;  can  they  preserve  the  people  on 
board  from  being  in  a  panic  1  But  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  ship  is  on  fire.  The  smoke  is  escaping  through  many  a 
crack.  They  must  batten  down  the  decks  to  keep  the  air 
from  entering ;  thus  they  may  curb  it  for  a  time,  liaving  no 
hope  of  extinguishing  it.  But  shall  the  masts  give  way  and 
burst  through  the  deck  1  if  so,  the  whole  vessel  will  at  once 
be  a  sheet  of  flame,  and  all  on  board  must  perish  !  Eagerly 
they  look  for  succour ;  they  sweep  the  horizon  again  and 
again.  There  is  no  sail  visible.  After  long  watching,  the 
captain  enters  his  cabin  for  a  little  refreshment.  While 
there,  .some  one  on  deck  cries  out,  “  A  sail !  a  sail !  ”  The 
captain  cannot  believe  it ;  but  again  and  again  the  cry  is 
heard,  “  A  sail !  a  sail !  ”  He  rushes  forth  from  the  cabin, 
takes  his  glass,  looks.  Is  it  a  mere  delusion  ?  Is  it  a 
mere  cloud  ?  No,  it  is  a  sail !  “  Does  that  vessel  see  our 

.signals  1”  “Yes,  she  is  altering  her  course;  she  has  put 
about ;  she  is  approaching  us  nearer,  nearer,  nearer  !”  She 
comes;  the  brave  vessel  comes  to  rescue  these  imperilled 
emigrants.  She  is  within  hail — “  Will  you  stand  by  us  ?  ’’ 
•says  the  captain.  “  Ay,  ay  !  we  will,  we  will !  ”  The  sea  is 
wild ;  but  there  is  hope.  Boats  come  off  from  the  friendly 
•ship.  One  eompany  after  another  gets  off  in  safety.  Last  of 
all  the  captain  leaves  the  vessel,  and  just  then  the  flames 
burst  forth.  An  hour  later,  and  the  succour  had  been  too 
late.  Now,  suppose  any  one  there  had  said,  “  I  am  almost 
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enjoyed,  but  which  we  have  rejected  and  trifled  with — 
what  guilt  must  be  that  of  the  man  who  has  had  truth  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  and  feelings  wrought  in  him — such,  that  year 
after  year  he  has  been  almost  persuaded  to  give  his  heart  to 
Christ,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  goes  on  not  giving  his  heart  to 
Christ  1  Think  a  little  of  the  sin  of  it. 

Lastly,  Think  of  the  danger  of  it.  Suppose,  a  man  had 
li.stened  to  Noah’s  faithful  preaching  and  said,  “  Well,  I  am 
almost  convinced  that  the  flood  is  coming,  almost  peinsuaded 
to  repent  of  my  sin,  and  to  ask  to  be  received  into  that  ai’k 
and  suppose  he  stood  within  sight  of  the  ark,  but  did  not 
enter  it ;  would  it  avail  him  when  the  flood  came  that  he  was 
near  the  ark,  and  had  been  a  long  time  looking  at  it,  and 
thinking  he  would  enter  it,  but  was  not  there  1  Almost  in 
the  ark  is  quite  outside  the  ark,  and  the  flood  sweeps  him 
away.  And  if,  when  Lot  was  warned  to  leave  Sodom,  he 
had  been  almost  persuaded,  and  when  he  had  come  to  the 
city  gate,  stopped  and  lingered,  and  said,  “  I  am  almost 
jiersuaded,  but  not.qmte;”  his  being  almost  peisuaded 
would  not  have  saved  him  when  the  storm  of  Divine  judg¬ 
ment  burst  upon  that  devoted  city.  And  if  you  remain 
impenitent,  not  giving  your  heart  to  Christ,  you  remain 
a  citizen  of  the  city  of  destmction ;  and  though  almost 
persuaded  to  leave  it,  will  that  cause  your  salvation  when 
the  city  shall  receive  its  doom  ?  To  be  almost  a  Christian, 
is  to  be  outside  salvation.  To  be  on  the  threshold  of  the 
kingdom,  and  only  on  the  threshold,  is  to  be  outside  the  door. 
The  children  of  the  kingdom — ah,  multitudes  of  them  ! — 
shall  be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  while  others  “  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  the  north  and  the  south,  and 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.” 

Dear  friends,  no  longer  remain  almost  Christians.  You 
would  not  act  so  in  connexion  with  the  things  of  this 
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life.  If  there  were  any  important  matter — if  there  were  some 
great  peril  you  were  exposed  to,  and  some  great  deliverance 
offered — ^you  would  not  be  hesitating  whether  you  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  deliverance.  I  see  an  emigrant  ship  upon  the  ocean 
crowded  with  passengers.  There  is  great  anxiety  in  the  faces 
of  the  captain  and  his  officers.  They  whisper  to  one  another. 
There  is  some  secret  they  wish  to  keep  from  the  rest.  Fire 
has  broken  out  in  the  hold;  can  they  preserve  the  people  on 
board  from  being  in  a  panic  1  But  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  ship  is  on  fire.  The  smoke  is  escaping  through  many  a 
crack.  They  must  batten  down  the  decks  to  keep  the  air 
from  entering ;  thus  they  may  curb  it  for  a  time,  having  no 
hope  of  extinguishing  it.  But  shall  the  masts  give  way  and 
burst  through  the  deck  1  if  so,  the  whole  vessel  will  at  once 
be  a  sheet  of  flame,  and  all  on  board  must  perish  !  Eagerly 
they  look  for  succour ;  they  sweep  the  horizon  again  and 
again.  There  is  no  sail  visible.  After  long  watching,  the 
captain  enters  his  cabin  for  a  little  refreshment.  While 
there,  some  one  on  deck  cries  out,  “  A  sail !  a  sail !  ”  The 
captain  cannot  believe  it ;  but  again  and  again  the  cry  is 
heard,  “  A  sail !  a  sail !  ”  He  rushes  forth  from  the  cabin, 
takes  his  glass,  looks.  Is  it  a  mere  delusion  1  Is  it  a 
mere  cloud  ?  No,  it  is  a  sail !  “  Does  that  vessel  see  our 

signals!”  “Yes,  she  is  altering  her  course;  she  has  put 
about ;  she  is  approaching  us  nearer,  nearer,  nearer  !”  She 
comes ;  the  brave  vessel  comes  to  rescue  these  imperilled 
emigrants.  She  is  within  hail — “  Will  you  stand  by  us  ?  ” 
says  the  captain.  “Ay,  ay  !  we  will,  we  will !”  The  sea  is 
wild ;  but  there  is  hope.  Boats  come  off  from  the  friendly 
.ship.  One  company  after  another  gets  off  in  safety.  Last  of 
all  the  captain  leaves  the  vessel,  and  just  then  the  flames 
burst  forth.  An  hour  later,  and  the  succour  had  been  too 
late.  Now,  suppose  any  one  there  had  said,  “  I  am  almost 
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persuaded  to  go  on  board  that  veasel  that  has  come  to  suc¬ 
cour  us !  ” 

Almost  persuaded  !  Oh,  my  friend,  you  are  on  a  burning 
ship,  the  ship  of  sin-unrepented-of,  and  sooner  or  later 
you  must  perish  in  that  ship  if  you  stay  on  boaixi ;  but 
the  good  ship  Salvation  has  come  in  sight,  and  J&sus  him¬ 
self  is  near,  and  He  will  stand  by  any  sinner  that  seeks  Him, 
and  there  is  room  on  board  for  every  one  of  us.  Oh,  don’t 
hesitate.  “  Now  is  the  accepted  time ;  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation.” 

My  persuasions,  yes,  and  the  persuasions  added  to  mine  of 
dear  friends  and  loving  parents — they  are  poor,  and  weak, 
and  ineffectual  alone ;  oh,  Spirit  of  God !  do  thou  per¬ 
suade  all  present  to  be  not  only  almost,  but  altogether 
Christians. 


ADDRESS 
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The  Christianity  of  a  man  is  the  man’s  union  with  Christ. 
If,  in  compliance  Avith  the  entreaties  which  have  been 
addressed  to  you,  you  become  fi-om  this  time  Christian  men, 
you  will  be  united  unto  Clirist.  Assuming  that  you  are 
now  just  such  men  as  you  have  been  persuaded  to  be,  you 
are  united  to  Christ.  The  thing  has  come  to  pass.  From  this 
hour  the  statements  which  were  true  about  Pavil,  the  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,  are  true  about  yourselves.  For  instance, 
this  statement  is  true  about  you : — you  are  members  of 
Christ’s  botly,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones.  Between  you 
in  this  present  world  and  your  Saviour  on  the  throne  of  His 
glory  there  is  friendship,  and  there  is  fellowship,  and  there 
is  kinship  far  more  intimate  and  pervasive  than  any  other 
that  could  be  named.  Christ  would  not  be  Avhat  he  is  apart 
from  you  ;  you  would  not  be  what  you  are  apart  from  Christ. 
There  is  an  interchange  of  sympathy,  an  intercommunity  of 
interests,  a  reeiprocity  of  action,  an  indissolubleness  of 
attachment  with  which  nothing  else  can  be  compared.  In 
the  humanity  which  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross,  .and  which  was  then  highly  exalted  and 
inaugitrated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  you 
are  both  one.  “  Mine”  is  what  your  Lord  saith,  as  to-night 
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lie  looketh  down  on  you ;  “  mine”  is  wliat  you  may  say,  as 
you  look  up  unto  your  Lord. 

Aetually,  this  union  exists  eontemporaneously  with  your 
faith  in  Christ.  It  supervened  on  the  exercise  of  your 
belief.  Virtually,  how'ever,  it  existed  long  before ;  in  the 
divine  arrangements  and  operations  its  existence  was  assumed 
w'hen  your  Saviour  beeame  incarnate,  when  he  made  recon¬ 
ciliation  for  iniquity,  when  he  ascended  to  his  Father  and 
to  your  Father,  to  his  God  and  your  God.  Now^,  as  you 
receive  the  atonement,  you  are  in  Christ  actually  ;  virtually, 
and  for  the  great  purposes  of  j'our  redemption,  you  were  in 
Him  when  He  was  made  sin  for  you,  that  you  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.  Paul  said,  what 
you  may  say  after  him,  “  I  was  crucified  with  Christ,  I  was 
quickened  with  Christ,  I  was  raised  with  Christ,  I  w'as  made 
to  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ.”  Together  were  you  in 
the  ignominious  and  mediatorial  humiliation  on  the  cross ; 
together  are  you  in  the  triumphant  and  mediatorial  exalta¬ 
tion  upon  the  throne.  In  his  exliaustion  of  the  curse  you 
jiarticipated  ;  in  his  right  to  the  reward  you  share. 

You  will  be  a.sking  questions,  no  doubt.  By  as  much  as 
you  are  intelligent  and  in  earnest  in  your  new-born  Chris¬ 
tianity,  you  will  ask  many  questions  about  this  union  of 
yours  with  Christ.  Do  so  by  all  means,  and  then  betake 
youi-selves  to  such  scriptures  as  the  15th  of  John,  the  8th 
chapter  of  the  Romans,  and  the  5th  chapter  of  the  Ephe¬ 
sians,  that  you  may  be  authoritatively  and  all-sufficiently 
informed.  For  my  purpose  I  take  it  for  gi-anted  that  every 
man  here  present,  who  believeth  with  his  heart,  is  a  member 
of  Christ’s  body,  even  of  his  flesh  and  of  his  bones.  You  are 
Christ’s,  my  brethren ;  or,  as  we  read  in  Mark’s  Gospel, 
“You  belong  to  Christ.” 

This  being  your  privilege,  certain  things  ensue,  certain 
uncommonly  practical  things,  certain  urgently  momentous 
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things.  Your  privilege  indicates  and  defines  your  duty. 
The  blessedness  of  your  position  is  confessedly  ineflfable ;  but 
the  responsibilities  of  your  position  exactly  correspond.  Just 
a  word  or  two  about  these  corresponding  responsibilities. 

You  BELONG  TO  ChRIST  :  WHEREFORE  CERTAIN  THINGS  ARE 
TO  BE  MANFULLY  ENDURED.  The  world,  and  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil  are  your  Master’s  enemies ;  consequently  they  are 
your  enemies ;  and  having,  as  you  have,  to  do  with  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  you  will  find  that  variance 
between  you  and  them  is  a  serious  thing.  It  may  be 
your  lot,  as  it  has  been  the  lot  of  some  of  us,  to  know  that 
there  is  tribulation  now  for  those  who  will  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  “Saint  that  you  are,”  some  companion 
may  say  to-morrow  morning,  “  Saint  that  you  are,  you  must 
suffer  for  it ;  take  that,  if  you  will  be  righteous  overmuch.” 
Now,  it  will  be  of  no  avail  for  you  to  be  resentful ;  resent¬ 
fulness  may  make  bad  matters  worse.  You  will  have  no 
alternative  but  patiently  to  submit  to  the  wrong  that  may  be 
done  by  revilers,  and  adversaries,  and  persecutors.  ‘You  may 
say — perhaps  are  ready  to  say  now — “  Will  not  God  interpose 
for  me  1  will  He  not  care  for  me  in  my  emergency  1  will  He 
not  minister  to  my  deliverance  from  my  vexation  and  my 
grief  1”  Very  likely  not.  Trust  in  His  omnipotence  and  in 
His  love,  by  all  means ;  but  know  this,  that  it  is  your 
Father’s  good  pleasure  to  pennit  you  to  be  vexed  by  the  world, 
and  to  be  harassed  by  the  flesh,  and  to  be  tempted  by  the 
devil.  Whatever  may  happen  now  from  this  time  onwards, 
in  your  Christian  life,  nothing  will  happen  independently  of 
your  Father’s  will,  or  discordantly  with  His  will.  All  your 
difficulties  will  be  discipline,  and  all  your  pains  and  losses 
will  be  discipline ;  the  object  that  your  Father  has  in  view 
being  just  this,  to  mature  your  Christian  character;  to 
render  you  a  vessel  fitted  for  the  Master’s  use ;  to 
meeten  you  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 
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It  may  be  that  you  will  have  to  know  that  as  your 
Master  was  made  perfect  through  suffering,  so,  in  imitation 
of  His  example,  you  are  to  be  made  perfect  through  suffer¬ 
ing.  They  called  liim  “Beelzebub” — no  great  wonder  if 
they  call  you  Beelzebub.  He  had  to  endure  the  con¬ 
tradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself;  pei’hajjs  you  will 
have  to  endure  similar  contradiction  also.  I  ask  you  if 
the  discipline  come,  and  if  there  be  fightings  without,  and 
feais  within,  I  ask  you  to  submit  to  the  discipline ;  to 
have  fellowship  with  it,  and  to  let  it  have  its  perfect  work. 
Mii;d,  I  pray  you  to  mind  your  responsibility  well ;  if  you  do 
not,  you  will  get  self-willed,  and  you  vdll  become  envious  of 
other's,  and  discontented  with  your  lot ;  and  by  and  by  you 
you  will  be  for  letting  all  struggle  and  all  suffering  alone. 
“  Why,”  perhaps  it  will  be  said  to  you,  “  why  go  on 
depriving  yourself  of  the  patronage  of  that  man,  aiid  of  the 
love  of  this  other  man  1  how  advantageous  they  would  be 
to  you.  Why  go  on  declining  society  that  is  known  to 
be  delightful,  and  abstain  from  pursuits  that  guarantee 
emolument  and  gain  1  Why  foolishly  consent  to  be 
called  fanatical— one  man  writing  you  down  a  most  con¬ 
temptible  hypocrite,  and  another  man  a  pitiable  fool  1 
Why  go  on  to  believe  what  the  advanced  thinker,  and 
the  ripe  scholar,  and  tlie  scientific  investigator  have 
unanimously  given  up  ?  Why,  .shrinking  as  you  must  need 
shi'ink,  from  such  incessant  mortification,  and  from  sucli 
incessant  self-denial — why  not  let  the  mortification  and 
the  self-denial  go  ?  ”  There  is  one  answer  for  the  phi¬ 
losophic  fool,  and  for  the  scientific  knave,  and  for  the 
worldly-wise  poltroon ;  and  if  you  be  the  man  we  want 
you  to  be,  you  will  find  that  answer,  whether  to  the 
science  or  the  philo.sophy  or  the  worldly  wisdom,  fiilsely 
so  called,  you  will  find  that  one  answer  will  avail — “We 
belong  to  Christ — wefbelong  to  Christ,  and  that  is  why.” 
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Suppose  you  are  scorned  ?  What  then  t  Christ  was 
scorned.  Suppose  you  are  slandered  ?  What  then  t 
Christ  was  slandered.  Suppose  you  are  wronged  i  What 
then  ]  Christ  was  wronged.  Suppose  you  liave  the  worst 
of  it,  as  men  estimate  the  worst  1  What  then  ?  Christ 
liad  the  worst  of  it  Suppose  you  are  in  a  minority  1 
What  then  ?  Christ  was  in  a  minority.  Your  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Christ,  which  accounts  for  all,  is  far  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  all.  Your  new  life  which  occasions  the 
opposition,  will  enable  you  to  survive  the  opposition.  You 
have  been  crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless,  you  live,  yet 
not  you,  but  Christ  livetli  in  you ;  and  the  life  wliich  you 
now  live  in  the  flesh  you  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  you,  and  gave  liimself  for  yom 

Let  there  be,  then,  not  the  timorous  but  the  fearless, — ^not 
the  pusillanimous  but  tlie  valiant, — not  the  restless  but  the 
•self-possessed ;  not  efieminacy,  tripping  it  about  in  fine 
weather  in  her  silver  slippers,  but  intrepidity,  going  into  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  world,  and  roughing  it  in  her 
•shoes  of  iron  and  of  brass.  No,  not  the  pimy,  petulant 
childhood,  fretful  at  disappointments,  and  hankering  for 
results,  but  the  masterful,  magnanimous  manhood,  that  recol¬ 
lects  how  one  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  Take  care,  as  belonging  to 
Christ,  that  you  manfully  endure  what  very  likely  more  or 
less  you  will  have  to  endure. 

Then  besides,  there  are  certain  things  that  are  to  be 
INDEFATIGABLY  PERFORMED.  “  If  there  be  any  virtue,”  said 
the  apostle,  your  great  example  and  tjqie,  recollect — “  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  think  of  these  things  :  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  piue,  honest,  just,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.”  You 
are  not  merely  to  suffer,  but  you  are  to  act  for  Christ;  and 
from  this  hour,  to  become  salt  in  emitting  influence,  lights 
dispei-sing  darkness,  messengei's  carrying  tidings,  witnesses 
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bearing  testimony,  and  exemplars  exemplifying  and  explain¬ 
ing  the  truth.  By  virtue  of  your  being  in  Christ  and 
belonging  to  Him  you  attract,  and  when  that  attraction  is 
going  on,  and  men  are  giving  heed,  you  are  to  take  care  that 
they  are  not  disappointed  in  that  which  they  expect.  I  find 
you  possessed  of  organs  and  members  pertaining  to  the  body, 
I  claim  them  all  for  your  Master.  I  find  you  possessed  of 
capabilities,  faculties,  sensibilities,  sympathies  characteristic 
of  mind,  I  claim  them  all  for  your  Master.  I  find  you 
having  appliances,  and  resources,  and  influences  of  various 
kinds  pertaining  to  a  good  position  in  society,  I  claim  them 
all  for  your  Master.  Say  now  that  we  need  the  service  of 
our  generation  after  a  manner  that  is  peculiar  to  these 
present  times,  who  is  to  supply  that  need  1  Say  that  we 
want  the  manifestation  of  an  integi’ity  that  will  spurn  all 
glozing  flatter}’,  and  that  will  brave  all  terrific  frown,  who 
is  to  supply  the  need  ?  Say  that  we  want  men  who  shall 
most  carefully  observe  the  seventh  commandment  in  its 
spirit  and  in  its  letter,  as  it  was  expounded  upon  the  mount, 
who  shall  supply  the  need  ?  Say  that  we  need  a  refutation 
of  resuscitated  calumnies  against  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
then,  that  we  need  the  refutation  of  obsolete  and  good-for- 
nothing  fivllacies  against  the  faith  of  Christ — say,  indeed, 
that  we  need  a  noble,  valiant,  robust,  intelligent  defence  of 
Holy  Scripture,  sometimes  against  supercilious  adversaries, 
and  sometimes  against  ill-fumished  and  craven-hearted 
friends,  who  is  to  supply  the  need  1  The  men  that  belong 
to  Christ  constitute  the  only  class  from  whom  that  supply 
can  come,  and  into  that  class  you  have  been  introduced, 
remember,  when  you  exercised  faith  in  Christ.  You  are  to 
supply  the  pecuniary  appliances,  the  physical  energy,  the 
mental  power,  the  moral  sympathy,  the  spiritual  consecra¬ 
tion — you  are,  in  your  measure,  to  supply  it  all.  Christ 
constitutes  you  his  almoners,  his  representatives,  his  ej)istles 
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to  the  world.  The  world  may  come  now  and  make  all  its 
evangelical  requisitions,  and  appeals,  and  claims  on  you  ;  it 
may  come  in  its  penitence  and  ask  your  sympathy ;  it  may 
come  in  its  exposure  to  everlasting  death,  and  ask  at  your 
hands  the  kindly  and  the  loving  administration  of  the 
mysteries  of  life.  If  you  were  your  own  it  would  be  a 
diflFerent  thing  ;  but  then  you  are  not  your  own — ^you  have 
been  bought  with  a  price.  Every  member  of  your  body  has 
been  bought ;  every  capability  of  your  miud  has  been 
bought ;  every  sensibility  of  your  soul  has  been  bought ; 
eveiy  advantage  of  your  position  has  been  bought ;  every 
attainment  of  your  skill  has  been  bought ;  every  fraction 
of  your  property  has  been  bought — ^yes,  not  with  cor¬ 
ruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ.  Swift,  then,  be  your  feet  to  take  you  to 
the  sphere  of  duty,  for  they  belong  to  Christ ;  ready  be  your 
tongue  to  expostulate  or  to  warn,  to  encourage  or  to  com¬ 
fort,  to  establish  or  to  strengthen,  because  it  belongs  to 
Chiust ;  instinct  be  your  eye  with  the  tear  of  congenial 
.sympathy  or  with  the  smile  of  congratulatoiy  joy,  because 
it  belongs  to  Christ ;  determined  be  your  will  for  the  true, 
against  the  false — for  the  straightforward,  against  the 
sinister — for  the  godly,  against  the  devilish,  because  it 
belongs  to  Christ;  and  devoted  be  your  whole  sublunary 
existence,  a  living  sacrifice  to  Grod,  ever  consuming  yet  never 
consumed,  until,  in  the  act  of  your  dissolution,  that  sacrifice 
must  of  necessity  expire ;  and  then,  as  the  last  cloud  of  its 
incense  arises  to  enwreath  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  with  its 
fragrance,  you  yourself  shall  rise  along  with  it  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  faultless  before  the  presence  of  HLs  glory  with  exceed¬ 
ing  joy,  faithful  unto  death,  and  then  going  to  receive  the 
crown  of  life.  All  that  to  be  endured,  and  all  that  to  be  done, 
upon  the  simple  but  sublime  fact,  that  we  belong  to  Christ. 

Another  word,  and  I  have  done.  Because  you  belong  to 
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Christ,  there  are  certain  things  that  are  confidently 
TO  BE  EXPECTED.  Pi-ocesses  are  working  out  results ;  seed- 
sowings  are  forecasting  harvests ;  society  is  astir  with  action, 
and  the  action  tends  and  tends  to  a  vast  and  yet  vaster  future, 
the  developments  of  which  are  not  given  us  to  know.  You 
have  been  born  again,  presuming  our  hope  about  this  evening 
to  be  realized — you  have  been  bom  again  at  a  crisis  of  the 
world  when  the  closer  and  deeper  thinking  men  are  tremu¬ 
lous,  very  often  with  solicitude  and  with  soul-subduing  awe  ; 
and  if  you  are  the  Christian  men  in  the  future  that  we  want 
you  to  be,  you  will  partake  of  the  tremulousness ;  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  ere  long  you  knew  what  I  mean 
by  solicitude  and  soul-subduing  awe.  What  are  to  be  the 
destinies  of  the  nations  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
hemispheres  1  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  heathenism,  and 
how  is  Mohammedanism  to  disappear  ]  How  are  the  huge 
antagonisms  of  Europe  to  work  out  in  one  stmggle  after 
another  1  and  after  the  struggles — what  1  What  is  to  be 
the  ulterior  history  of  the  various  churches  —  some  mon¬ 
strously  corrupt,  and  others  comparatively  pure  ?  What  is 
to  be  the  future  of  your  own  circles,  and  their  descendants, 
in  regard  to  the  things  of  this  life — specially  in  regard 
to  the  things  of  the  life  to  come  1  What  is  to  occur  in 
your  own  career  between  this  hour  and  the  hour  of  your 
departure  1  And  the  hour  of  your  departure  accomplished, 
what  is  to  occur  then  ?  Fruitful  questions  these,  and  ques¬ 
tions  that  some  men  dare  not  propose  ;  and  no  wonder  either. 
If  I  shut  out  fiom  the  vision  of  this  future ;  if  I  shut 
out  an  intelligent  perception  of  a  particular  prortdence, 
what  is  there  to  look  for  1  If  I  ignore  a  power  that  is 
paramount  always,  a  wisdom  that  never  fails,  a  sovereignty 
that,  of  course,  cannot  succumb, — if  I  ignore  that,  what  is 
there  that  I  can  hope  for  ?  If  I  forget,  in  my  folly,  the 
everlasting  covenant  that  is  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure. 
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what  anchor  have  I  to  my  soul,  amidst  all  the  uncertainties 
existing  already,  and  the  prospective  uncertainties  of  the 
time  to  come  1  Thank  God,  the  men  who  belong  to  Christ 
neither  forget  the  covenant,  nor  ignore  the  power,  nor  leave 
out  the  providence.  And  one  part  of  your  privilege  to-night, 
in  becoming  Christian  men,  is  this,  to  know — I  use  the  word 
advisedly — ^to  know  that  God  worketh  all  things  according 
to  the  counsel  of  His  own  will,  and  that  he  worketh  all 
things  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  and  who  are 
the  called  according  to  his  purpose.  Say,  then,  that  you  are 
the  more  venturesome  thinker,  going  out  into  the  wider 
ranges  of  that  vast  and  pregnant  future ;  or  say  that  you  are 
one  of  the  quieter  thiukei-s,  keeping  within  the  circles  which 
are  nearer  your  own  home, — you  see  nothing  either  in  the 
lai^er  or  the  smaller  circle  about  which  you  need  for  a 
moment  to  apprehend  any  danger, — in  regard  to  which  for  a 
single  moment  you  need  to  stand  in  any  dread.  Men  and 
brethren,  fellow-companions  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of 
Christ,  we  bid  you  welcome  to  our  fraternity — the  fraternity 
the  noblest  the  world  has  ever  seen,  as  by  and  by  it  will  be 
discovered,  when  to  be  a  saint  will  be  no  dishonour — we 
liail  your  advent  amongst  our  number,  and  we  bid  you  to 
rejoice,  and  to  look  forward  with  the  rejoicing  that  all 
things  are  yours,  whether  Paul,  or  Aimllos,  or  Cephas,  or 
the  world,  or  life,  or  death — all  are  youis ;  and  you  are 
Clirist’s,  and  Christ  is  God’s.  I  bid  you  to  rejoice  that  your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God ;  and  that  when  He  who  is 
your  life  shall  appear,  you  also  shall  appear  with  Him  in 
glory.  I  bid  you  to  rejoice,  that  where  sin  is  reigning  even 
unto  death,  grace  shall  reign  through  righteousness,  even 
unto  everlasting  life.  I  bid  you  to  rejoice,  because  the  whole 
earth  is  to  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  time 
cometh,  and  it  is  for  you  now  to  be  assured  of  that ;  the  time 
cometh  when  there  will  be  ungodliness  nowhere,  wretched- 


ness  nowhere,  disordeiiiness  nowhere — when,  barring  the 
place  of  perdition,  there  will  be  no  place  in  the  universe 
which  is  not  viitually  an  altar,  and  not  a  transaction  in  the 
universe  that  will  not  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
psalm  or  a  h)Tnn  or  a  spiritual  song  of  evangelical  praise 
unto  our  God. 

To  tell  you,  now  that  you  belong  to  Christ — to  tell  you 
about  the  obstacles,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose;  to  tell  you 
about  the  defiance  and  the  desperation  of  the  gates  of  hell,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  you  are  worthy  of  your  high  calling, 
and  walk  worthily  of  it,  I  wdll  tell  you  what  you  will  do — 
you  will  put  divine  promises  against  human  prognostications; 
divine  guarantees  against  human  probabilities ;  divine  inter- 
}>ositions  against  human  opposition ;  all  the  divine  against 
all  the  human  and  all  the  diabolical  through  and  through. 
This  I  ask  you  to  do,  walking  worthily  of  the  vocation  into 
which  from  this  time  forth  you  will  be  called.  Admit  by 
all  means  all  the  agonies,  and  all  the  crises,  and  all  the 
bii’th-throes  which  are  yet  assuredly  to  intervene,  but  stand 
upon  it  triumphantly  that  every  knee  is  to  bow  and  every 
tongue  is  to  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  unto  the  gloiy 
of  God  the  Father.  To  your  work  as  men  who  must  succeed ; 
to  your  work  as  men  with  whom  all  things  must  necessarily 
co-operate ;  to  your  work,  and  there  is  much  yet  to  do,  as 
men  who  are  to  be  assessors  with  the  Judge  in  his  final 
vindication  of  the  governmental  righteousness,  in  his  grand 
adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  a  disordered  universe,  in  his 
subjugation  and  reconciliation  of  all  things  whatsoever, 
both  in  heaven  and  earth,  unto  the  Lord  our  God.  Identify 
the  doings  of  the  present  with  the  destinies  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  future ;  commit  the  problems  of  the  present  to  the 
solutions  of  the  everlasting  future ;  entrust  the  paradoxes  of 
the  present  to  the  justification  of  the  everlasting  future; 
borrow  and  bring  back  upon  the  pursuits  and  habitudes  of 
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the  present  the  glorious  light  of  the  everlasting  future. 
And  doing  that  as  men  who  have  a  right  to  do  it  by  virtue 
of  their  imion  with  Christ,  you  will  show  that  you  are 
Chi'ist’s  own ;  men  of  broad  sympathies,  men  of  sound 
instincts,  men  of  noble  impulses,  men  of  lofty  purposes, 
men  of  mo.st  immovable,  invincible,  indomitable  deter¬ 
mination  to  do  right;  men  who,  in  God’s  name  and  in 
consequence  of  their  union  with  Christ,  will  take  care  to 
be  not  almost,  but  altogether  such  as  Paul  was,  except  his 
bonds.  Sir,  one  heais  of  a  great  phenomenon  of  these 
modern  times  called  muscular  Christianity,  and  we  are  told 
that  this  said  muscular  Christianity  is  the  only  hope  of  a 
degenerate  world,  and  the  last  chance  of  a  paralytic  church. 
Out  upon  such  talk.  Athletic  discipline  by  all  means, 
gymnastic  exploits  to  any  extent  our  young  men  like. 
Never  from  this  platform  has  there  been,  and  I  hope  there 
never  will  be,  any  tirade  against  the  tennis  court,  or  the 
bowling  green,  or  the  cricket  ground,  or  the  mountain 
clamber,  or  the  mountain  tmvel.  Never  may  there  go 
forth  from  this  platform  one  single  word  against  the  relaxa¬ 
tions  which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  vigorous  health 
both  of  body  and  of  mind ;  but,  gentlemen,  never  designate 
such  things  Christianity.  It  is  so  insufferably  preposterous. 
Never  look  to  them  again,  I  pray  you,  either  for  the  rege¬ 
neration  of  the  world,  or  the  reinvigoration  of  the  church. 
It  is  so  ineffably  absurd. 

The  apostle  found  a  muscular  Christianity  in  his  time, 
which  he  called  “bodily  exercise,”  and  he  said  expressly 
that  it  profited  little.  It  was  not  that  which  took  joyfully 
the  spoiling  of  the  goods,  it  was  not  that  which  removed 
mountains,  it  was  not  that  which  wept  with  those  who  were 
in  trouble  and  rejoiced  with  those  who  were  made  glad ;  it 
was  not  that  which  turned  the  world  upside  down ;  it  was 
not  that  which  sang  psalms  over  open  sepulchres,  transfixing 
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the  sage  Corinthians  with  blank  astonishment  as  they  heard 
fi-om  their  Christian  neighbours  the  exultation,  “  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  1  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?”  It  was 
not  the  bodily  exei-cise  which  accomplished  such  things  then, 
and  it  is  not  the  muscular  Christianity  that  will  accomplish 
such  things  now.  Union  with  Christ  will  do  it,  and  hence 
Christ’s  own  are  the  men  for  these  times  ;  such  men  a.s  we 
want  tlie  young  men  of  this  Christian  Association  to  be ; 
not  theorists,  not  sentimentalists,  not  ascetics,  not  mystics, 
not  fanatics,  ngt  cowards,  but  real  men ;  men  who  will  go 
and  do'  anything  that  they  find  commanded ;  men  who  will 
gird  up  their  loins  till  their  loins  are  compressed  for  hard 
work ;  men  who  will  have  their  eye  upon  the  Captain  of 
their  salvation ;  men  who  will  put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God  and  wear  it  to  the  last ;  men  who  will  look  foiavard  to 
the  far  more  exceeding  and  to  the  eternal  weight  of  glory ; 
men  who  will  dwell  in  Christ,  Christ  dwelling  in  them,  so 
that  because  He  lives  they  shall  live  also,  and  whether  they 
live  they  live  unto  the  lord,  or  whether  they  die  they  die 
unto  the  Lord ;  whether  they  live  or  die  they  are  the  Lord’s. 

My  dear  friends,  I  have  bidden  you  welcome  to  our  evan¬ 
gelical  fraternity,  meaning  by  that,  not  any  particular 
section  of  the  fraternity,  but  the  great  catholic  evangelical 
fraternity  in  its  entireness,  comprehending  all  who  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  in  trutli.  We  bid  you 
welcome  to  it  again,  and  as  we  do  so  our  heart’s  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  is,  that  you  may  be  strengthened  with  might 
by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man  ;  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
give  all  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  your  election 
sure,  so  that  when  at  last  we  shall  witness  your  inaugura¬ 
tion  with  your  Saviour  upon  HLs  throne,  we  may  rejoice 
with  joy  unsjjeakablc  that  you  were  not  of  those  who  drew 
back  unto  perdition,  but  of  those  who  believed  to  the  saving 
of  the  souL 


THE  EARTH, 

AS  IT  HAS  BEEN  OCCUPIED,  CULTIVATED,  AND 
IMPROVED  BY  THE  INDUSTRY  OF  MAN. 


In  a  former  season  I  submitted  a  sketch  of  this  -world  as  t 

it  has  been  formed  by  God ;  this  season,  I  propose  to  look  | 

upon  it  as  it  has  been  occupied  and  improved  by  man. 

If  our  former  theme  was  the  farm,  our  present  theme  is  the  j 

farming.  Then  we  inquired  into  the  value  and  capabilities  J 

of  the  estate  which  the  great  Proprietor  has  given  us  in  life  1 

I'ent ;  now  we  inotiire  how  these  favoured  tenants  cultivate  | 

the  ground.  ! 

In  prosecuting  this  object,  I  shall  neither  alarm  you  by  ^ 

statistics  nor  puzzle  you  with  arguments.  Whatever  amount  ’ 

of  meaning  may  lie  in  my  lecture,  I  believe  it  will  be  all 
easily  seen.  I  acknowledge  that,  like  other  men,  I  have  | 

some  ambition  to  be  accounted  a  philosopher ;  but  I  promise  j 

that  I  shall  not  become  muddy,  in  order  that  I  may  seem  to  ' 

be  deep.  My  effort  shall  be  to  make  our  exercise  variegated  . 
without  being  frivolous,  and  lightsome  without  being  light. 

I  would  as  soon  think  of  serving  up  a  hea\’y  supper  as  a 
heavy  lecture,  at  a  late  hour,  to  a  company  of  worn,  wearied 
men.  Let  our  evening  repast  contain  more  or  less  of  sub- 
.stantial  nourishment ;  but  by  all  means,  and  at  all  hazards, 
let  it  be  easily  digestible.  J 

At  the  most,  man’s  work  on  the  world  is  of  trifling  mag-  ] 
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nitude,  in  comparison  with  the  world  itself.  Our  operations 
are  confined  within  narrow  limits.  Add  the  height  of  the 
loftiest  tower  to  the  depth  of  the  deepest  mine,  and  the  sum, 
which  is  very  diminutive,  represents  the  extreme  breadth  of 
the  zone  on  which  man  has  left  the  mark  of  his  hand.  Yet, 
within  those  narrow  limits,  the  race  have  left  many  memo¬ 
rable  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time. 

There  are  no  fossil  remains  of  man ;  those  records  in  the 
rock  speak  for  the  dumb  brutes  only.  Man  is  capable  of 
telling  his  own  tale,  and  writing  his  own  history  ;  therefore 
it  has  not  been  written  to  his  hand.  Traces  of  other  creatures 
arc  found  where  they  had  wandered  on  primaeval  mud,  and 
left  a  footmark  without  knowing  that  they  were  printing 
books  which  we  should  one  day  read ;  but  the  goings  of 
man  upon  the  globe  are  ascertained  only  by  monuments  of 
art,  which  his  own  mind  has  conceived  and  his  own  hand 
constructed. 

These  records  do  not  carry  us  up  beyond  Noah’s  day.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  where  the  human 
family  first  settled  after  the  Flood,  are  found  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of  man. 

The  Assyrian  remains,  being  the  most  ancient  of  the 
human  section,  lie  next  the  fossil  age.  You  must  burrov'  in 
the  earth  for  specimens  of  their  constructive  art  In  this 
resjxjct,  the}'  partake  of  tlie  nature  of  geology,  while  in  the 
character  of  the  fragments  that  are  found,  they  belong  to  the 
human  period.  Mr.  Layard  may  be  considered  the  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  the  geologist  and  the  historian.  Thus,  by 
aid  of  Nineveh  as  our  stepping-stone,  we  emerge  easily  from 
the  lower  strata  of  fishes,  fowls,  and  quadrupeds,  into  the 
upper  strata,  where  true  human  histoiy  has  written  itself  in 
l>ermaneut  human  art. 

Next  in  order  come  the  Egyptians.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  that  curious  people  reared  pyramids  and  excavated 
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tombs,  which  remain  to  this  day  monuments  of  marvellous 
perseverance  and  power.  But  the  estate  was  not  greatly 
improved  by  that  geneiation  of  tenants.  The  chief  end  of 
their  labour  ^ems  to  have  been  to  embalm,  and  so  immortalize 
themselves. 

The  Greeks  reared  temples  and  carved  statues.  If  they 
did  not  much  increase  the  wealth,  they  greatly  improved  the 
taste  of  the  world.  In  all  these  mattei's  we  are  content  to 
sit  at  their  feet. 

In  roads,  aqueducts,  and  laws,  the  Romans  have  left  tracks 
of  the  Empire’s  passage  over  the  field  of  Time. 

The  Middle  Ages  dotted  Europe  all  over  with  exquisitely 
conceived  Gothic  shrines,  which  moderns  admire,  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  superior  mechanical  resources,  are  unable 
to  imitate.  Why  was  such  unapproachable  excellence  in 
ecclesiastical  ai-chitecture  attained  in  a  dark  and  barren  age  1 
Leara  from  one  of  its  analogues  the  reason  of  the  fact.  In 
my  youth  I  listened  sometimes  with  fond  admiration  to  the 
strains  of  a  fiddle  in  the  hands  of  a  blind  old  man.  The  con¬ 
traction  of  the  banks  accoimted  for  the  force  of  the  narrow 
stream.  Other  channels  having  been  elosed,  all  that  was 
within  the  fellow  was  compelled  to  flow  out  by  the  fiddle. 
The  blind  man  was  a  great  fiddler  because  he  was  blind.  For 
the  same  reason,  I  suppose,  the  Middle  Ages  expressed  and 
perpetuated  a  harmony  in  Gothic  architecture,  to  which  a 
busier  and  more  enlightened  genemtion  can  produce  no 
parallel.  I  do  not  underv'alue  either  music  or  medieval 
architecture — both  are  exquisite ;  but  the  one  did  not  do 
much  for  the  age,  and  the  other  did  not  do  much  for  the 
man.  They  were  beggars  both,  although  each  had  nearly 
attained  perfection  in  one  particular  art. 

We  can  build  churches  still,  but  ecclesiastical  architecture 
does  not  constitute  the  distinguishing  character  of  our  age. 
This  is  not  the  channel  by  which  the  soul  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  flows  out.  James  Watt  and  George  Stephenson  are 
our  representative  men ;  the  comparative  anatomists  of 
fiiture  ages  will  recognise  in  their  footprints  the  evidence 
of  a  diflfereut  genus  from  the  royal  tomb-builders  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  the  cathedral  constructors  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
Telegraphs  and  railways,  ships  and  canals,  constitute  the 
style  of  the  age,  in  as  far  as  it  indents  itself  in  permanent 
marks  upon  the  world.  These  accordingly  are  the  topics 
which  demand  our  attention  when  we  inquire  how  the 
human  family  may  occupy  and  utilize  the  world. 

Ships,  railways,  and  telegraphs  constitute  a  kind  of 
triad,  bearing  an  interesting  relation  to  each  other,  and 
together  enabling  man  to  exercise  dominion  over  sea  and 
land.  Their  reciprocal  relations  may  be  conveniently  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  well-known  grammatical  formula,  quich, 
quicker,  quickest.  Ships  belong  to  the  positive,  railways 
to  the  comparative,  and  telegraphs  to  the  superlative 
degree  in  the  great  mundane  syntax  ;  the  fimt  carries 
our  heavy  goods  fast,  the  second  carries  our  own  persons 
faster,  and  the  third  carries  our  thoughts  fastest  round  the 
globe. 

We  notice  first  that  which  carries  out  the  orders  of  the 
directing  mind — the  Electric  Telegraph.  Four  or  five  years 
ago,  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  arrested  and  absorbed  the 
regards  of  civilized  humanity  to  an  extent  which  has  never 
been  equalled,  as  far  as  my  observation  of  men  and  things 
extends.  All  the  thinking  and  speaking  of  both  hemispheres 
seemed  for  the  time  to  be  sucked  into  the  current. 

I  recall  two  incidents  of  the  cable,  which  will  serve  both 
to  point  my  moral  and  adorn  my  tale. 

1.  This  evening  the  shares  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company,  which  had  a  large  paid-up  capital,  and  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  bounty  from  the  two  wealthiest  governments  of 
the  world,  could  be  bought  in  London  at  the  price  of  £250 
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each ;  next  moming  eager  buyers  offer  £850  for  the  article, 
but  happy  holdera  hold  on.  The  single  but  sufficient  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  was  an  electric  throb  that  passed  along  a 
metallic  wire  from  end  to  end.  One  end  lay  in  Europe,  and 
the  other  was  made  fast  to  the  American  shore.  In  less 
than  no  time  the  message  ran  from  edge  to  edge  of  the  ocean, 
in  calm  water  far  beneath  the  region  of  storms ;  and  in  a 
little  more  time  the  shares  ran  up  £600  by  a  single  leap. 
We  have  all  been  amused  in  our  childhood  by  Eastern  tales 
of  vast  wealth  springing,  by  the  touch  of  a  talisman,  from 
squalid  poverty.  Here  again,  as  in  many  other  examples, 
“truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.”  By  a  touch  more  subtle 
and  mysterious  than  any  wave  of  wand  by  white  bearded 
Eastern  magician,  a  wealth  leaps  into  existence,  which 
would  have  surprised  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  in  the  height  of 
his  glory.  The  woi-st  of  it  is,  that  the  parallel  between  the 
modern  magic  of  the  West  and  the  ancient  magic  of  the 
East,  holds  good  one  step  too  far.  Generally,  the  wealth 
which  the  conjuror  created  by  a  wag  of  his  wand,  vanished 
as  quickly  as  it  came.  So  melted  the  shares  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company,  while  the  doctors  kept  their  fingers  on 
the  iron  pulse,  and  indicated  by  signs  to  the  soiTowing 
relatives  that  life  was  ebbing  to  its  last  out-go. 

2.  Another  incident  connected  with  the  momentary  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Atlantic  submarine  telegraph  possesses  an 
interest  from  my  point  of  view  which  I  would  fain  fix  and 
perpetuate.  I  refer  to  the  astounding  extent  and  intensity 
of  jubilation  with  which  the  event  was  greeted  in  America, 
as  compared  with  the  moderate  and  self-possessed  satisfaction 
which  was  evinced  on  our  side  of  the  sea.  Such  was  the 
furor  that  sprang  and  spread  on  the  Western  Continent,  that 
a  philosopher,  lying  in  wait  for  discoveries,  might  have  been 
excused  for  imagining  that  the  wire,  as  soon  as  its  connexion 
wa.s  completed,  had  drawn  off  all  the  surplus  spiritual  caloric 
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from  the  temper  of  the  European  population,  and  precipitated 
it  with  such  force  upon  America  as  to  set  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  in  a  blaze.  The  capers  which  our  cousins  cut,  when 
the  intelligence  reached  them,  were  wonderful  to  behold. 
Illuminations,  processions,  orations,  epigrams,  sjKjeches,  songs, 
seized  and  possessed  the  population.  They  had,  indeed,  more 
leisure  for  such  exercises  then  than  they  possess  to-day ;  but 
even  the  want  of  other  absorbing  occupation  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  the  ^iolent  ecstasy  into  which  they  fell. 
I  need  not  remind  you  how  calmly  we  passed  through  the 
crisis.  Can  it  really  be  a  hitherto  unknown  law  of  natm'e, 
that  as  soon  as  you  connect  two  persons  by  a  submarine 
isolated  wire,  you  draw  off  the  spare  energy  from  the  more 
easterly  subject,  and  infuse  it  into  the  more  westerly  ?  It  is 
too  good  to  be  true.  Some  poor  fellows,  whose  better-halves 
are  endowed  with  a  shade  too  much  decision  of  character, 
would  willingly  hire  a  phlegmatic  subject,  and  fee  the 
doctor  well,  to  discharge  by  his  wire  into  the  substitute  all 
that  was  over-proof  in  the  temper  of  his  helpmate. 

The  feet  of  the  American  furor  elicited  a  good  deal  of 
remark  at  the  time ;  but  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  to 
attribute  it,  ay  many  did,  to  a  supposed  excess  of  feiwour  in 
the  temperament  of  our  western  relatives.  In  most  matters 
they  ai'e  cooler  than  we.  The  fall  of  a  railway  train  into  a 
river,  or  the  explosion  of  a  steamer  into  the  air,  would  not 
produce  so  profound  a  sensation  in  America  as  in  Britain. 
The  difference,  I  apjirehend,  lies  not  in  the  pei-sons,  but  in 
the  places.  We  aie  at  home ;  they  are  in  exile.  This,  I 
think,  is  the  key  to  the  phenomenon.  When  you  stand  on 
a  far-distant  shore,  and  look  out  on  a  broad  ocean  that  flows 
between  you  and  home,  you  experience  a  sinking  of  heart 
which  only  exiles  know.  To  bridge  over  that  sea,  and  bring 
his  birthplace  within  whispering  distance,  is  a  gi-eat  thing 
for  an  expatriated  man  j  but  to  give  him  a  closer  connexion 
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with  some  foreign  oountiy,  is  not  so  great  a  matter  for  a  man 
who  dwells  among  his  own  jjeople.  In  that  land  his  heart 
does  not  lie ;  and  therefore  electiic  union  with  it  does  not 
set  his  heart  a  beating.  Now,  although  the  greater  portion 
of  the  residents  on  the  North  American  Continent,  both  in 
Canada  and  the  States,  were  bom  there,  a  romantic  attach¬ 
ment  to  “  the  old  country,”  lies  like  an  instinct  deep  in  the 
people’s  life.  Boastful,  swaggeiing,  threatening,  fire-and- 
sword  defiance  hurled  now  and  then  against  this  country, 
although  a  louder,  is  also  a  thinner  thing  than  the  love  that 
lies  dormant  for  the  time  beneath.  The  bluster  is  water 
whisked  into  foam  by  some  violent  agitators  j  but  a  blood 
that  is  thicker  than  water  flows  warm  in  the  veins  of  the 
nation’s  life. 

The  extension  of  the  electric  telegraph  by  land  and  sea, 
until  the  globe  is  wrappeti  in  a  wiry  network,  like  the 
nerv’es  of  sensation  in  the  human  frame,  is  obviously  now 
only  a  matter  of  time,  and  probably  not  a  long  time.  As 
usual,  the  lion’s  share  will  fall  to  us,  both  of  the  labour  and 
the  benefit.  To  famish  the  big  body  with  nerves  will  be  a 
common  benefit  to  all  its  membei’s ;  but  we  shall  derive  the 
largest  share  of  profit,  because  we  possess  the  birgest  share  of 
the  busuiess.  And,  fiuther,  we  shall  get  a  larger  propor¬ 
tional  return  from  the  investment  than  Russia  or  America, 
whose  territories  are  also  large,  because  their  territories  lie 
in  compact  masses,  whereas  ours  are  scattered  over  all  lends 
and  all  seas. 

Moreover,  it  is  precisely  at  the  weakest  point  that  the 
telegraph  will  strengthen  our  line.  Our  power  is  vast  in  the 
aggregate ;  but  while  the  extent  of  the  empire  generates  a 
vast  strength,  the  distance  between  its  parts  becomes  a  cause 
of  weakness.  Our  weakness  lies  in  the  extension  of  our  line. 
At  the  point  of  greatest  weakness  the  telegraph  comes  to 
give  support.  Leaving  the  distances  as  great  as  they  were. 
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it  diminishes  the  weakening  effect  of  distance,  in  some  cases 
one  half,  and  in  other  cases  much  more.  In  the  simplest 
case,  when  a  difficulty  which  can  only  be  solved  by  help  from 
home  occurs  in  a  I’emote  dependence,  the  gain  is  precisely 
one-half.  Instead  of  equal  times  for  sending  the  message 
demanding  help,  and  for  sending  out  the  help  demanded,  the 
request  comes  in  no  time,  and  the  gain  is  a  hundred  per  cent, 
on  the  ti-ansaction ;  but  in  complicated  cases  the  advantages 
are  much  greater.  For  example,  some  emergency  recjuiring 
ships  and  cannon  occurs  at  V ancouver’s  Island,  on  the  Pacific, 
while  we  have  a  fleet  lying  idle  in  the  Chinese  seas.  One 
click  of  the  needle  on  the  Pacific  coast  makes  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  London  aware  of  the  difficulty,  and  another  click  of 
the  needle  in  London  conveys  an  order  to  the  admiral  in 
China.  Off  go  the  ships  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  by 
the  short  cut  across  the  Pacific,  and  the  fray  is  finished  on 
San  Juan  before  ships  fro>a  England,  on  the  old  plan,  could 
have  rounded  Cape  Horn  on  their  way  to  the  rescue ;  or, 
rather,  before  a  ship  could  have  rounded  Cape  Hom,  on  its 
way  to  England,  to  inform  the  Government  that  help  was 
required. 

These  iron  threads  that  gird  the  globe,  conveying  instan¬ 
taneous  messages  between  seats  of  government  and  the  dis¬ 
tant  extremities  of  empires,  are  in  nature  and  use  very 
similar  to  the  nerves  of  sensation  that  traverse  in  all 
directions  the  living  human  frame.  Physiologists  tell  us  that 
double  lines  of  telegraph  wires,  visible  only  when  magnified 
by  the  microscope,  traverse  our  bodies  in  all  directions 
between  the  seat  of  authority  in  the  brain  and  the  various 
outlying  members.  As  the  telegraph  companies  take  care  to 
have  two  or  more  wires  near  each  other  and  parallel,  bat 
thoroughly  separate,  lest  a  message  from  London  to  Glaa 
gow,  and  another  from  Glasgow  to  London,  if  both  at¬ 
tempted  to  use  one  wire,  should  meet  and  explode 
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tlie  middle — so  the  liriiig  body  is  provided  with  double 
lines  of  nerves  on  all  the  thoroughfares  between  the  capital 
and  the  provinces.  And  obseiwe  how  beautifully  the  system 
works.  An  ill-conditioned  neighbour  plants  his  foot  on 
my  gi-eat  toe.  The  injured  member  having  a  telegraph 
station  at  hand,  instantly  sends  a  message  to  the  head,  curtly 
intimating — all  telegrams  are  curt — “  That  fellow  has  hurt 
me.”  His  majesty,  ever  watchful  over  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  his  meanest  subjects,  forthwith  sends  back  an 
answer, — not  to  the  grumbling  great  toe,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  observe,  for  that  would  lose  a  gi’eat  deal  of  time,  but  to 
the  right  hand ;  and  the  message, — if  the  offending  neighbour 
be  not  all  the  taller, — the  message  is,  “  Give  it  him  !” 

No  countiy  can  reap  so  large  a  return  from  the  telegra])h 
as  our  own.  It  will  be  equivalent  to  the  doubling  of  our 
fleet  and  our  army  for  the  defence  of  our  possessions.  May 
God’s  conspicuous  goodness  to  the  nation  make  the  nation 
humbly  grateful  to  Him,  and  wisely  kind  to  weak  commu¬ 
nities.  With  many  faults,  this  nation  is  of  some  use  on  God’s 
earth.  It  is  good  for  Italy  to-day  that  she  has  Britain,  in  the 
capacity  of  big  brother,  looking  on.  Italy  owes  much,  and 
she  knows  it,  to  that  most  respectable  gentleman,  John  Bull, 
even  although  he  has  never  yet  taken  his  hands  out  of  his 
pockets  to  deal  a  blow  in  her  behalf.  Right  well  do 
the  Italians  know  that  Napoleon,  at  the  crisis  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  would  have  prevented  Garibaldi  from  landing  on 
the  Calabrian  shore,  if  we  had  not  been  there  with  a  ship  or 
two,  to  say,  “  Hands  oflf,”  and  see  fair  play.  Italy,  although 
those  who  robbed  her  have  been  in  part  scared  away,  still 
lies  onher  back  bleeding.  If  we  were  out  of  the  way,  there 
would  be  a  race  between  a  certain  pair  of  eagles  which  might 
be  named,  to  determine  whether  of  the  two  should  have  the 
privilege  of  devouring  her  before  she  had  time  to  rise. 

The  second  in  our  enumeration  of  the  means  whereby 
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men  in  modem  times  subdue  and  occupy  the  earth,  is  the 
Railway.  The  wire  carries  our  commands  like  thoughts 
before  us ;  and  on  the  rail  we  follow  personally  to  see  that 
our  commands  have  been  obeyed. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  nation’s  command  of  its  own  resources 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  and  excellence  of  its 
roads.  Compare  Switzerland  with  Turkey,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  highway  may  become  the  turning-point  between 
the  prosperity  and  the  bankruptcy  of  a  nation.  A  civilizetl 
country  might  almost  be  defined  a  country  with  good  roads. 
Law  never  reached  the  Highland  clans  of  Scotland  until  a 
turnpike  threaded  through  every  glen,  and  j)assed  within  a 
gunshot  of  every  castle.  The  Caffirs  on  the  borders  of  our 
colony  on  the  Cape  wei*e  subdued  by  macadamized  roads, 
after  powder  and  shot  had  failed.  If  India  had  been  inter¬ 
sected  by  roads  as  this  island  is,  cotton  would  have  been 
abumlant  to-day  in  Lancashire. 

By  the  introduction  of  iron  rails  and  locomotive  engines, 
our  generation  has  done  more  than  any  that  preceded  it  to 
bring  the  earth  under  the  control  of  its  occupiers.  The  rail¬ 
way  not  only  facilitates  and  reduplicates  intercourse  between 
towns  and  provinces  of  civilized  countries,  it  carries  civiliza¬ 
tion  into  untrodden  deserts, — as  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent, — and  opens  a  channel  for  the 
transfusion  of  fresher  life  from  younger  nations  into  the 
wom-out  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Eitst. 

From  this  point  of  view,  I  know  not  a  line  in  the  whole 
world  more  intere.sting  than  the  one  that  traverses  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  from  Alexandria  to  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Opening  gates  that  war  and  barbarism  have  long  kept 
shut,  and  promising  a  renewal  of  friendly  relations  between 
the  sons  of  Noah — the  reconciliation  of  an  alienated  brother¬ 
hood — it  is  a  type  of  prepress — a  finger-post  pointing  in  the 
direction  whera  a  millennium  lies. 
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The  Sitez  Railway  combines  ancient  romantic  interest  with 
modem  nineteenth -century  prosaic  utility  in  a  very  odd,  yet 
very  instructive  manner.  The  amalgam  is  like  one  of  those 
tremendous  bargains  which  a  diligent  watcher  sometimes 
carries  off  from  the  close  of  an  old  book  sale,  when  the  weary 
auctioneer  puts  up  in  one  lot  “  Homer’s  Iliad  ”  and  the 
“  Ready  Reckoner.”  The  purchaser  may  go  home  a  happy 
man,  who  gets  both  these  books  at  once,  and  both  for  six¬ 
pence.  Precisely  such  a  conjunction  of  modern  pi'ofit  and 
loss,  with  the  hoariest  associations  of  the  past,  may  be 
witnessed  any  day  on  the  journey  across  the  isthmus  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea.  Conversation  between 
the  passengers  along  the  route  m\ist  be  truly  Mosaic  in  its 
rich  variety  and  bold  contrasts.  After  a  swift  roll  along 
the  level  delta  of  the  Nile,  the  engine  whistles,  the  train 
slows,  and  “  Succoth  station !”  resounds  along  the  platform. 
“  The  very  spot,”  exclaims  an  excited  Englishman,  “  where 
the  Isi’aelites  assembled,  and  the  exodus  began  !  Yonder 
lie  the  fields  of  Goshen,  where  Joseph’s  brothers  watched 
their  herds  while  he  was  prime  minister  of  Egypt !  And 
see,  on  the  south-western  horizon,  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
which  Pharaoh  reared  by  the  sweat  of  the  captive  Hebrews’ 
brows !”  As  soon  as  the  last  notes  of  this  speaker’s  voice 
die  away,  or  possibly  a  little  sooner,  another,  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  comer  of  the  cushioned  carriage,  rings  out,  slightly  nasal, 
but  sharply  articulate,  “  I  guess,  Jedidiah,  this  is  a  short  cut 
across  the  world.  At  the  last  station  I  received  a  telegram 
from  my  partner,  dated  at  New  York,  ten  minutes  ago  !  He 
advises  me  that  cotton  is  very  heavy,  and  soft  soap  very 
firm, — that  molasses  are  fair,  ashes  are  rising,  and  rum  is  a 
drug ;  but  the  most  cheering  intelligence  of  all  is  contained  in 
a  brief  postscript,  ‘  At  this  moment  saltpetre  is  very  brisk.’  ” 
Such  and  so  great  are  the  contrasts  that  touch  each  other  on 
the  Suez  Railway.  Carrying  the  traveller  in  a  few  hours, 
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across  the  African  isthmus,  from  European  to  Asiatic  waters, 
it  is  a  symbol  of  union  between  the  greater  and  the  less 
civilized  portions  of  the  human  family. 

In  natui’e,  light  travels  from  east  to  west, — in  history,  it 
has  obeyed  the  same  law  ;  but  when  God,  who  turns  the 
liearts  of  kings  and  the  rivers  of  water,  sees  meet  to  interfere 
with  power,  it  will  be  a  small  thing  with  Him  to  reverse  the 
course  both  of  nature  and  of  history,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  pur|)oses  of  His  grace.  The  light  of  the  Gospel  is  not 
bound  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  material  sun.  Already 
the  shadow  has  begun  to  go  backward  on  the  great  dial  of 
time.  In  China  and  in  India,  multitudes,  partially  awakened 
from  the  slumber  of  a  long,  dark  night,  ai’e  wistfully  looking 
westwaixl  for  the  dawn.  Be  it  oure,  according  to  gi-ace,  but 
contrary  to  nature,  to  bear  the  light  of  life  back  to  the  orient 
where  it  rose. 

Omitting  ships, — ^because,  though  efficient  agents  of  civili¬ 
zation,  they  leave  no  permanent  marks  on  the  earth’s  crust, — 
we  proceed  to  notice  rather  those  channels  which  have  been 
constructed  for  ships  by  human  art,  and  which  remain  like 
furrows  in  a  ploughed  field,  the  monuments  of  the  occupiers’ 
industry.  Not  oceans,  straits,  and  rivers — the  highways  for 
ships  which  the  Maker  of  the  world  provided  from  the  first 
— but  Canals,  the  passages  which  have  been  ojrencd  by  the 
skill  of  men,  come  legitimately  under  consideration  here. 

A  canal  is  invested  with  a  sublime  and  tender  interest, 
when  you  consider  in  unison  the  two  constituent  elements 
which  go  to  its  construction.  It  is  not  merely  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  an  artificial  channel  for  the  passage  of  ships ;  nature 
and  ai’t  must  go  into  partnership  in  order  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  It  is  true,  in  industrial  economy  as  well  as 
in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  that  we  are  “  fellow- workers 
with  God.”  If  the  Creator  of  the  world  had  not  opened 
springs  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  and  sent  living  streams 
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careering  down  its  sides,  in  vain  might  man  dig  serpentine 
level  ditches  along  the  valley  at  its  base.  We  discover  a 
rivulet  coming  from  the  heights,  sometimes  by  a  gradual 
incline,  and  sometimes  by  headlong  leaps  toward  the  sea; 
our  ships  cannot  sail  on  that  impetuous  stream  ;  but  wo 
shall  dig  a  level  channel,  and  into  it  introduce  the  living 
stream.  The  water  of  the  unnavigable  torrent  will  fill  our 
canal,  and  our  canal  will  bear  on  its  bosom  the  merchandise 
of  every  land. 

Cruizer  was  wild ;  Mr.  Rarey  tamed  him ;  the  animal 
may  now  be  led  by  a  straw,  and  the  world  runs  to  look  upon 
the  wonder.  For  once  the  world  is  right.  It  is  the  noblest 
exercise  of  human  skill  to  find  the  power  ninning  wild  in 
nature,  and  tame  it  for  man’s  use.  You  do  not  halt  and 
gaze  in  astonishment  at  those  dull,  sluggish  strips  of  impure 
water  that  intersect  England  in  all  directions,  but  you 
should.  These  are  wild  torrents  tamed.  They  may  now  be 
led  about  by  a  straw,  while  they  meekly  bear  our  burdens. 

Such  is  education.  The  wild  children  that  swarm  on  our 
streets  should  not  break  our  hearts.  An  abundant  power  is 
flowing  there  ;  if  we  let  it  alone,  it  will  not  only  ran  waste, 
it  will  burst  its  barriers  some  day  suddenly,  inimdating  our 
fields,  and  desolating  our  dwellings.  If  we  lay  a  firm,  kind 
hand  on  it,  as  Mr.  Rarey  manages  his  fillies,  we  shall  pre¬ 
serve  it  from  hurting  itself  and  us ;  we  shall  do  more, — we 
shall  turn  every  atom  of  its  energy  to  a  useful  purpose. 
Educators  must  be  civil  engineers  in  the  moral  department. 
Don’t  fold  your  hands,  and  sigh  over  the  swarms  of  city 
Arabs ;  rather  say, — as  you  see  the  streams  gushing  down, 
and  chafing,  and  splitting  into  spray  upon  projecting 
rocks, — rather  say,  the  power  is  plentiful  in  nature ;  when 
it  is  intercepted,  and  tamed,  and  trained  to  industry,  how 
vast  will  be  the  resources  of  the  nation  ! 

.  By  a  magnificent  system  of  canals  and  locks,  the  various 
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rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  have  been  surmounted,  and  ships 
from  the  western  lakes  may  now  discharge  their  cargoes  for 
the  fii-st  time  in  the  docks  of  Liverpool.  Before  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railways,  it  was  through  artificial  water-channels 
that  all  the  grain  from  the  North  Western  States  of  tlie 
American  Union  was  conveyed  to  the  tidal  harbours  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  traffic  comes  over  the 
same  pathway  still.  On  the  whole,  navigable  canals  occupy 
a  very  important  place  among  the  means  by  which  men  have 
subdued  the  earth,  and  turned  to  account  its  resourcea 
The  two  greatest  canals  remain,  however,  yet  to  be  con¬ 
structed, — the  canals  which  shall  pierce  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  joining  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  joining  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed  Seas. 
The  western  work  has  only  been  projected,  its  eastern  twin 
has  been  at  least  begun.  Whether  the  work  begun  shall 
ever  be  successfully  finished,  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
event.  The  Suez  canal  affords  a  curious  example  of  the 
jealousies  which  spring  among  the  intricate  relations  of 
modem  nationalities.  A  great  political  conflict  has  raged  for 
many  years  round  this  engineering  scheme.  To  be  or  not  to 
be? — that  is  the  question.  The  French,  it  seems,  desire  to 
])ierce  the  Isthmus  j  while  we  would  lather  spare  the  neck  of 
Africa.  The  Sultan  has  a  difficult  part  to  play  between  his 
two  dear  friends.  How  happy  would  he  be  with  either,  but 
he  cannot  gratify  both.  They  say  on  our  side  of  the  channel 
the  work  cannot  be  accomplished,  and,  although  it  were 
accomplished,  it  would  not  pay ;  well,  my  advice  in  the  pre¬ 
mises  is,  let  the  French  dig  it — if  they  fail,  the  loss  will  be 
their  own ;  if  they  succeed,  our  ships  will  contrive  to  sail  on 
it,  and  so  we  shall  share  the  benefit. 

Closely  allied  in  origin,  though  very  different  in  use,  are 
those  canals  which  have  been  constructed  in  order  to 
generate  mechanical  power.  This  agency  is  vast  in  the 
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aggregate,  widely  distributed,  beautiful  in  action,  and  beni- 
ficent  in  eflPect.  A  water-wbeel  in  motion — where,  as  at 
Shaw’s,  near  Greenock,  the  dimensions  are  vast — is  a  sub¬ 
lime  spectacle. 

The  towns  of  Galashiels  and  Selkirk  are  two  habitats  of 
the  Scottish  woollen  manufacture  known  in  commerce  by 
the  general  designation  Tweeds.  Either  cluster  of  factories 
possesses  a  stream,  with  a  fall  sufficient  for  mechanical  pur- 
}K)ses,  and  the  water-power  is  in  both  cases  carefully  econo¬ 
mized.  But  Galashiels,  as  you  approach  it,  displays  a  forest 
of  tall  engine-chimneys,  whereas  its  neighbour  Selkirk  has 
none.  Why  do  the  manufacturers  of  one  town  construct 
both  water-wheels  and  steam-engines,  while  those  who  carry 
on  the  same  work  in  the  other  are  contented  with  water¬ 
wheels  alone  ?  The  reason  of  the  difference  is  a  thing 
interesting  in  itself,  and  charged  with  some  useful  lessons. 

The  stream  on  which  the  town  of  Selkirk  stands  is  the 
cla.ssic  Ettrick.  One  of  its  affluents,  the  equally  classic 
Yarrow,  flows  in  its  upper  reaches  through  a  beautiful 
lake,  called  St.  Mary’s  Loch.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
town  have,  by  negotiations  with  the  rural  ])roprietors, 
acquired  the  right,  and  by  a  skilful  engineering  process 
acquired  the  power,  of  drawing  off  the  contents  of  the 
lake  to  the  extent  of  five  feet  of  its  perpendicular  depth. 
By  taking  an  inch  every  day,  when  the  stream  is  too 
feeble,  they  can  keep  their  mills  going  for  sixty  rainless 
days,  and  experience  shows  that  there  is  little  cause  to 
dread  a  longer  drought  in  our  beloved  but  watery  father- 
land.  Thus,  by  having  a  little  of  the  needful  stored — not, 
indeed,  for  a  rainy  day,  but  for  days  that  are  not  rainy — the 
men  of  Selkirk  are  free  from  fear  of  want,  and  save  the 
expen.«e  of  erecting  auxiliary  steam-engines;  while  their 
neighbours  in  Galashiels,  living  always  from  hand  to  mouth, 
mu.st  at  great  cost  construct  an  artificial  machinery,  t  > 
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keep  the  mill  going  and  the  pot  boiling  in  a  time  of  strait- 
ness. 

All !  what  a  vast  machineiy,  and  how  much  fuel  must  be 
provided,  to  keep  mouths  going  when  mills  stop  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  !  Let  us  be  gladly  thankful  that  we  have  this 
auxiliary  machinery,  and  that  we  are  able  to  feed  it  during 
these  trying  months ;  but  I  show  you  a  more  excellent  way. 
If  every  factory-hand  had  a  St.  Mary’s  loch  snugly  shut  in 
among  the  green  hills,  he  would  be  able  to  diuw  from  the 
store,  ever}'  day,  as  much  as  would  keep  his  mill  going  round 
until  the  clouds  should  break,  and  pour  their  treasures  on  the 
earth  again  :  which  parable,  being  intei'preted,  means,  if  each 
mechanic,  when  times  are  good,  would  store  his  surplus  in  the 
savings’  bank,  he  would  be  able  to  bear  himself  through  the 
next  cotton  crisis  without  being  obliged  to  any  man. 

But  a  work  of  human  art  still  more  important,  as  a  means 
of  subduing  and  utilizing  the  earth,  is  the  construction  of 
canals  on  which  no  merchandise  ever  floats — canals  which 
contribute  directly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Of  artificial 
canalization  with  a  view  to  fertility  there  are  two  branches, 
which  stand  to  each  other  in  an  interesting  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tion.  The  one  is  a  process  for  drawing  water  ofiT,  the  other 
a  process  for  spreading  water  on  the  land ;  we  resort  to  the 
one  where  the  moisture  is  redundant,  to  the  other  where  the 
moisture  is  defective  :  the  one  is  drainage,  the  other  irriga¬ 
tion.  Neither  often  nor  to  a  great  extent  are  both  required 
in  the  same  country.  As  a  general  rule,  drainage  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  one  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  irrigation  in  another. 
In  our  own  country,  for  example,  the  chief  difliculty  of  the 
cultivator  lies  in  having  too  much  water  on  his  ground ;  in 
our  Eastern  possessions  it  lies  in  having  too  little.  Here, 
accoi'dingly,  human  art  is  employed  chiefly  in  relieving  the 
soil  of  its  surplus  humidity ;  there,  in  moistening  the  scorched 
ground. 
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These  two  systems — in  their  nature,  use,  and  reciprocal 
relations — are  analogous  to  the  apparatus  by  which  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  maintained  in  animated  bodies. 
The  veins  correspond  to  canals  for  drainage,  the  arteries  to 
canals  for  inigation.  The  veins,  like  the  drains  in  our 
damp  fields,  under  our  di’opping  skies,  begin  in  a  multitude 
of  small  separate  ducts,  which  receive  the  used  moisture,  and 
draw  it  off  by  converging  channels  to  its  great  central 
reservoir;  the  arteries,  like  the  inigating  ducts  in  India, 
start  in  one  vast  canal  from  the  source,  and  gradually 
multiply  into  an  infinitude  of  diminishing  rivulets,  through 
which  the  life  sap  is  distributed  to  all  the  surface.  Precisely 
such  are  the  twin  systems  of  drainage  and  irrigation,  by 
which  the  art  and  industry  of  man  have  already  multiplied 
the  productive  power  of  the  earth,  and  may  yet  multiply  it 
much  more. 

Divine  wisdom  has  adapted  the  earth  to  man  by  the 
defects  which  are  left  in  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  amazing 
abundance  of  her  supplies.  In  the  abundance,  provision  is 
made  for  satisfying  the  creature’s  wants  ;  in  the  deficiency, 
provision  is  made  for  exercising  his  faculties.  If  the  crust 
of  the  globe  had  been  formed  of  matter  capable,  without  any 
process  of  preparation,  for  becoming  the  food  of  man,  it 
would  have  been  for  the  human  race  a  less  eligible  residence. 
This  would  be  a  jolly  world  for  a  savage,  indeed,  if  he  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  go  to  the  comer  of  his  cottage  in 
the  morning  and  dig  a  spadeful  of  food  for  the  day ;  but 
only  savages  would  have  occupied  such  a  world.  The  higher 
faculties,  never  stimulated,  would  never  be  developed.  Our 
Pather  in  heaven  has  planned  more  wisely  for  His  children. 
He  has  made  us  fellow-workers  with  Himself  in  extracting 
our  food  from  tlie  earth ;  and  Uie  pai-tnership  elevates  our 
kind.  In  some  regions  of  the  globe  the  soil  and  climate  are 
JO  benignant,  that  abundant  food  for  man  and  beast  grows 
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almost  spontaneously ;  but  there  the  human  occupants  do 
not  advance  beyond  the  first  rudiments  of  civilization.  The 
defects  and  redundances  of  the  farm  occupy  and  improve  the 
farmer.  The  human  mce  attain  the  highest  jjerfection 
neither  within  the  tropics  nor  near  the  poles.  In  the  one 
case  labour  is  scarcely  needed,  and  in  the  other  it  would  not 
avail  Both  extremes  generate  a  savage  idleness.  It  is  in 
moderate  middle  regions — where  you  can  get  no  food  without 
labour,  but  plenty  with  it — that  our  faculties,  moral  and 
physical,  grow  to  their  full  stature. 

Our  exposition  of  canalization,  with  a  view  to  fertility, 
should  begin,  like  charity,  at  home ;  and,  therefore,  we 
speak  first  of  the  process  by  w'hich  farmers  rmder  our*  own 
cloudy  skies  relieve  the  fields  of  their  surplus  moisture. 

The  ar  t  of  draitrage  is  a  fine  art.  Within  our  owe  geneia- 
tion  it  has  made  vast  strides  of  progress.  You  see  here  and 
there,  close  by  a  railway  station  where  the  soil  is  composed 
of  clay,  huge  piles  of  short  red  tirbes,  ready  for  being  con¬ 
veyed  along  the  line  in  all  directions,  and  distributed  among 
the  farmers.  They  are  like  macaroni  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale,  and  dyed  red.  They  are  made,  however,  not  of 
flour,  but  of  clay.  They  are  not  food ;  but  they  ai’e  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  food.  Look  to  the  next  square  pile  of  drain  tiles 
that  you  iMiss  near  a  station  on  the  railw^ay,  and  think  that 
in  a  few  years,  out  of  these  hard  tiles,  as  great  a  heap  of 
wholesome  food  will  spring.  These  clay  tiles  are  better  than 
bread ;  they  are  bread-makem.  There  is  poetiy  in  that  pile 
of  drain  tiles.  There  is  life  in  the  coarse  red  clay  pipes, 
constructed  for  the  puiqmse  of  carrying  needless  water  out  of 
the  earth — reverence  them  !  There  is  death  in  the  smooth 
white  clay  pipes,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  convejdng 
needless  smoke  into  human  bodies — hate  them  with  all  your 
heart !  The  red  pipes  laid  in  the  ground  diTiw  off  the  morbid 
moisture,  and  leave  the  field  waving  all  over  with  yellow 
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grain ;  the  white  pipes  introduced  into  the  mouth  drain 
away  the  juices  of  life,  leaving  behind  sunken  eyes,  sallow 
cheeks,  and  pithless  limbs  !  Smokers,  a  word  in  your  ears. 
That  saliva,  which  you  dmw  abnormally  from  the  pores  of 
your  cheeks,  and  squii-t  upon  the  ground — sometimes,  when 
the  wind  is  contrary,  on  me — that  saliva  is  the  drink  w'hich 
your  Maker  has  wisely  and  mercifully  provided,  and  which 
your  stomach  absolutely  needs,  in  order  that  it  may  convert 
your  food  into  blood,  and  flesh,  and  bones.  That  precious 
liquid  is  needed  within  your  own  body ;  and  it  is  not  needed 
on  our  floors  and  railway  carnages.  It  hurts  you  to  want  it, 
and  it  is  not  agreeable  to  us  to  get  it  He  was  a  great 
man — they  should  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory — who 
said,  “You  complain  of  your  stmnach;  your  stomach  has 
more  cause  to  complain  of  you  !  ” 

A  clever  young  man,  who  liked  tobacco,  and  therefore 
cultivated  arguments  to  justify  its  use,  attempted  once  to  turn 
aside  this  blow,  which,  without  compunction,  I  was  dealing 
on  his  darling.  “Granted,”  he  said,  “that  smoking  drains  ott‘ 
vast  quantities  of  saliva  which  is  generated  in  the  fauces  as 
a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice, — such  is  the  pro¬ 
fuse  fecundity  of  nature,  that  the  more  you  draw  off  to  pour 
upon  the  ground,  the  more  springs  up  in  the  multitudinous 
pores  of  the  mouth ;  so  that  while  he  who  saves  all  has 
nothing  over,  he  who  wastes  most  prodigally  has  no  lack.” 
I  replied  by  a  stoiy ;  and  I  have  since  been  informed  by  men 
of  science  that  there  is  weight  enough  in  my  tale  to  crush 
the  specious  argumentation  drawn  from  the  redundancy  of 
nature.  A  long-headed,  sharp-witted  old  man,  Adam  Bell 
by  name,  who  fished  a  portion  of  the  river  Earn  and  fanned 
the  land  on  the  adjoining  bAnks,  gave  me  long  ago  a  graphic 
description  of  a  tea-party  at  which  he  had  once  been  taken 
in.  A  new  tenant  had  taken  possession  of  a  neighbouring 
farm,  and  to  celebrate  his  accession  had  invited  all  the 
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comfortable  classes  of  the  neighbourhood  to  drink  tea  at  his 
house.  At  time  and  place  appointed  the  guests  convened, 
old  Adam  among  the  rest.  Everj'thing  was  in  the  newest 
fashion,  the  fisherman  reported :  of  china  cups  and  silver 
spoons  there  was  a  great  and  glittering  profusion,  and  the 
mistress  of  the  house  was  beyond  all  precedent  liberal  in  the 
distribution  of  her  tea.  ‘  Hand  in  your  cups,  gentlemen,’  she 
said,  as  she  filled  the  teapot  once  more  from  the  boiling 
kettle ;  ‘  hand  in  your  cups  again,  there  is  plenty  here.’  ‘  I 
did  not  thank  her,’  said  Adam,  aside,  and  with  one  eye 
queerly  closed,  ‘  I  did  not  thank  her  for  her  tea,  for  by  that 
time  I  could  have  seen  to  spear  a  salmon  seven  fathoms 
deep  in  it.’  After  all  the  saliva  that  a  smoker  spills  on  the 
ground,  there  is  some  left,  it  may  be  conceded,  to  go  into  his 
stomach  ;  but  the  oft-watered  remnant  is  thin  and  pithless. 

We  have  not  wandered  from  our  subject  :  indeed,  there  is 
nothing  on  which  we  pride  ourselves  more  than  the  strict 
accuracy  of  our  logic.  We  would  rather  lose  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  a  good  thing,  than  introduce  it  in  an  im¬ 
proper  place.  Our  subject  at  ju’esent  is  drainage,  and  while 
we  expatiate  on  the  beneficent  drainage  of  the  earth,  we  are 
boimd  to  notice  also  the  mischievous  drainage  of  man. 

But  some  kinds  of  drainage  are  healthful  to  man  as  well 
as  to  the  ground  which  he  cultivates.  When  water  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  a  field,  and  not  drained  off,  the 
ground  becomes  sour  and  unproductive.  I  think  I  have 
seen  some  people  standing  much  in  need  of  a  similar  opera¬ 
tion.  The  system  is  gorged  and  congested  for  want  of  out¬ 
lets.  In  some  money,  and  in  others  the  affections,  are  the 
stagnant  water  that  damages  the  soiL  Open  plenty  of  di-ains 
to  let  your  guineas  and  your  love  ran  off,  and  don’t  fear 
a  famine  as  you  see  them  flow ;  God  will  open  windows  iu 
heaven,  and  rain  dowm  plenty  to  supply  their  place.  Keep 
the  sap  circulating  in  your  littk  world  as  He  does  in  the 
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gi-eat  one,  and  you  will  more  certainly  please  Him  than  by 
closing  the  gates  and  keeping  all  you  get. 

Of  the  conv^erse  process  of  irrigation  we  cannot  now  aflbrd 
to  take  even  the  most  cursory  glance.  You  may  see  it,  on  a 
small  scale,  conducted  by  the  industrious  peasantry  in  the 
pastoral  vallej^s  of  Switzerland ;  and,  on  a  mighty  scale,  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  superintendence  of  skilful  engineei'S,  by 
the  resources  of  an  empire,  on  the  plains  of  India.  Both  the 
Ganges  and  the  Godaveiy  have  been  compelled  to  part  with 
portions  of  their  ample  volume,  that  it  might  be  sent — 
ill  what  would  here  be  counted  rivers, — on  the  blessed 
errand  of  turning  the  wildeniess  into  a  fruitful  field.  Con- 
sidemble  progress  has  already  been  made ;  but  the  capacity 
of  the  rivers  on  the  one  hand  to  give,  and  the  scorched 
plains  on  the  other  to  receive,  is  so  vast,  that  the  imagina¬ 
tion  fails  to  paint  the  magnitude  of  the  result  when  the 
work  shall  have  been  completed.  Ah !  we  have  not  yet 
nearly  replenished  the  earth ;  if  the  field  were  well 
farmed,  its  produce  would  be  midtiplied,  perhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred-fold. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  among  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  a 
system  of  irrigation  has  been  adopted,  simple,  eftective, 
and  picturesque  withal.  The  valley  is  naiTOw,  but  wherever 
a  level  field  intervenes  between  the  root  of  the  mountains 
ami  the  margin  of  the  stream,  it  is  all  turned  to  account 
as  a  vineyard.  At  the  upper  comer  of  the  cultivated  spot, 
a  water-wheel  of  slender  construction  but  large  circum¬ 
ference  is  poised  over  the  torrent,  with  a  few  inches  of  its 
rim  beneath  the  surface.  Driven  by  the  force  of  the  stream, 
it  lifts  a  bucket  filled  with  water  on  every  arm,  and  poui-s 
the  contents  continuously  into  a  trough.  Thence  the  re¬ 
freshing  stream  is  conducted  into  the  vineyard,  and  spread 
over  all  its  surface.  A  tall  straight  pine-tree,  cut  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  neighljouring  mountains,  is  employed  as  a 
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lever  to  raise  or  lower  the  bearings  of  the  axle  with  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  water  in  the  stream. 

In  the  soaking  flats  of  Holland  yon  may  observe  the 
counterpart  process,  equally  ingenious,  and,  in  its  place, 
equally  useful.  The  water  is  collected  in  vast  bulk  in  wide 
open  ditches,  with  its  surface  only  a  few  inches  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  field,  and  the  problem  is  to  pereuade  the 
water  to  inn  away.  A  windmill  is  erected  at  a  convenient 
spot,  and  attached  to  a  wheel  like  the  Tyrolese  irrigator, 
with  the  extremity  of  its  rim  dipped  into  the  ditch.  As 
the  huge  distended  sails  of  the  windmill  gyrate  in  the  air, 
the  dripping  water-wheel  goes  round  prosaically  on  its  axis, 
lapping  up  the  water  to  a  height  from  which  it  will  consent 
to  flow  towards  the  sea.  Along  with  a  certain  measure  of 
similitude,  the  two  processes  present  a  double  contrast.  Here 
there  is  too  much  water  on  the  land,  and  the  industrious 
machine  laboui’s  to  draw  it  ofiT ;  there  the  land  has  not  enough 
of  water,  and  the  industrious  machine  labours  to  spread  it 
on.  In  Holland,  the  wind  is  employed  to  raise  the  water ; 
and  in  the  Tyrol,  the  water  is  employed  to  raise  the  wind. 

The  construction  of  artificial  channels  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  is  applicable,  in  both  its  departments,  to  cities  as 
well  as  to  fields,  and  to  human  life  as  well  as  to  vegetable 
growth.  The  health  of  great  cities  depends  largely  and 
directly  on  the  efficiency  with  which  the  clean  water  is  brought 
in,  and  the  foul  water  carried  away.  Some  crucial  questions 
for  modem  civilization  spring  here.  In  this  region  our 
science,  our  courage,  and  our  patriotism  will  be  severely 
tested.  If  we  cannot  or  will  not  keep  ourselves  clean  in 
vast  congregated  masses,  it  will  be  better  that  we  should  be 
scattered  in  isolated  huts  among  the  hills. 

In  the  branch  which  corresponds  to  the  irrigation  of  a 
parched  plain — in  the  process  of  bringing  pure  water  into 
a  gi'cat  city — the  best  example  of  success  with  which  I  am 
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acquainted  may  be  found  in  Glasgow.  We  have  attained  a 
world-wide  celebrity  for  the  magnitude  and  the  character  of 
our  supply.  It  is  a  great  and  a  good  work.  For  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  disjdayed  by*  the  community  in  adopting  and 
executing  the  plan,  we  are  respected  by  our  neighbours,  and 
also — a  point  still  'more  important — by  ourselves.  This 
physical  achievement  carries  in  its  bosom  a  moral  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  unspeakable  wortL 

A  stream  of  cold  crystal  water,  sufficient  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  all  Glasgow,  although  it  should  continue  to  increase 
at  the  present  rate  for  generations,  has  been  conducted  from 
the  heart  of  the  Highlands — through  hills  in  tunnels,  and 
over  valleys  in  iron  pipes — a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 
It  offers  itself  in  every  street  and  in  every  dwelling, — offers 
itself  so  vigorously,  that,  in  case  of  fire,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  open  a  valve  and  attach  a  hose ;  the 
stream  will  rise  like  a  rainbow  over  the  highest  house  in  the 
city.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  at  no  greater  expense 
than  we  fonnerly  incurred  for  uncertain  driblets  of  dirty 
water,  pumped  from  the  Clyde.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  I  know — a  sight  which  I  enjoy  for  nothing  every  day 
— is  a  globular  crystal  caraffe,  filled  with  the  genuine  Loch 
Ca trine,  sitting  in  the  centre  of  my  dinner  table,  throwing 
its  diamond  glances,  tinged  occasionally  with  the  various 
hues  of  the  spectrum,  on  every  object  within  its  reach. 
My  friends  sometimes  express  their  surprise  that  I  should 
appear  to  be  so  strong,  while  I  never  take  any  strong 
drink.  From  the  Father  of  lights  cometh  down  everj’' 
good  gift,  and  to  Him  I  render  the  praise  ;  but  if  you 
inquire  after  the  subordinate  means  through  which  the 
blessing  comes,  I  refer  you  to  the  pipes  which  convey 
the  Loch  Catrine  water.  Water — plenteous  and  pure, 
without  and  within — water,  though  not  the  only  good 
gift  of  God,  is  one  of  the  best.  Let  us  aU  rejoice  that 
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we  live  in  the  freest  country  of  the  world.  I  would  count  it 
the  cruellest  pereecution  that  a  patriot  ever  endured,  if  1 
were  compelled  to  substitute  for  proof  Loch  Catrine  a  bottle 
of  London  stout  No  ;  let  me  drink  my  water  clean.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  drink  that  makes  strong, 
and  the  drink  that  is  strong :  strong  drink  makes  the 
drinker  feeble,  weak  drink  makes  the  drinker  sti'ong. 

For  a  specimen  of  excellence  in  the  department  which 
corresponds  to  the  drainage  of  fields,  I  must,  in  spite  of  my 
patriotism,  go  far  from  Glasgow.  London,  I  suppose,  is  or 
is  about  to  be  in  this  respect  the  model  city.  I  congratulate 
the  legislature  and  the  citizens  of  London  on  their  noble 
effort  to  carry  their  foul  water  out  of  sight  and  smell.  It  is 
a  work  of  vast  labour  and  expense ;  but,  if  it  succeed,  it  will 
be  cheap  in  the  end.  To  me  it  seems  an  unacoountable 
thing,  that  men  congregated  together  in  great  cities  should 
crowd  the  air  with  steeples,  load  their  persons  with  jewels, 
and  purchase  for  their  tables  the  delicacies  of  every  clime, 
while  they  float  in  an  ocean  of  whole.sale  filth,  and  resist 
the  impost  of  a  penny  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves 
clean. 

Ill  the  rural  department  of  this  noble  ai-t,  the  art  of 
drainage,  we  in  Scotland  have  made  great  attainments,  and 
the  result  is  an  enormously  increased  rent-roll ;  but  in  the 
municipal  department  we  have  lagged  behind,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  death-rate  of  our  cities  has  not  fallen  so  quickly 
as  the  produce  of  our  fields  has  risen. 

In  Glasgow,  for  example,  we  have  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Clyde  called  the  Kelvin,  which  skirts  the  West  End  Park, 
flowing  right  under  the  eyes  and  noses  of  our  richest  citizens, 
when  relieved  from  the  toils  of  business,  they  assemble  with 
their  families  and  friends  in  their  drawing-rooms  on  a 
summer  afternoon.  It  is  in  a  tolerable  condition  at  present, 
while  its  bed  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  yellow,  foaming, 
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swiftly  rushing  stream.  But  in  summer,  when  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  water,  the  mills  on  either  side  require  it  all,  and 
the  broad  bed  of  the  river  is  left  dry.  But  the  sewers — 
all  led  to  the  brink,  and  left  open  there — continue  to  pour 
tlieir  contents  into  the  empty  watercourse ;  there  they  lie  and 
bask  in  the  sun,  till  Providence  send  a  flood  to  take  them 
away.  In  the  meantime  we  build  elegant  mansions,  and 
fare  sumptuously  eveiy  day  on  the  brink  of  the  Kelvin.  The 
water  of  Leith,  I  undei-stand,  does  or  lately  did  the  same 
service  lor  our  neighboui-s  in  Edinburgh. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  river  Yarrow,  and  the  con¬ 
trivance  by  which  the  manufacturers  of  Selkirk  husband  its 
waters  for  the  propulsion  of  their  machinery  during  a  drought. 
One  interesting  feature  of  the  scheme,  formerly  omitted  as 
unnecessaiy,  may  profitably  be  introduced  here.  One  might 
suppose  that  much  of  the  store  might  be  saved  by  shutting 
the  sluices,  and  leaving  the  bed  of  the  stream  wholly  or 
almost  dry  during  the  night.  But  a  clause  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  firmly  binds  the  parties  to  keep  a  ceitain  depth  of 
water  continually  flowing.  Why  1  Because  thei’e  are 
trouts  in  the  river,  and  security  is  taken  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  their  life.  Ah  !  if  we  had  trouts  in  the  Kelvin,  or 
if  we  who  live  on  its  banks  were  trouts,  an  imperial  law 
would  bind  all  the  millers  on  its  borders  to  keep  a  perennial 
flow  of  water  in  its  bed.  But  as  only  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  are  at  stake,  we  must  suffer  in  silence. 
“  Sambo,”  said  a  gentleman  once  to  a  chattel,  “  why  do 
you  cany  your  new  hat  dry  under  your  arm,  while  the 
pitiless  blast  is  pelting  your  own  bare  head  1  ”  “  ’Cause,” 

said  the  nigger,  with  the  knowing  grin  of  one  who  is  doing  a 
clever  thing  in  his  own  interest,  “  my  head  is  massa’s,  but  my 
hat  is  my  own.”  We  presem-e  our  trouts,  and  hares,  and 
pheasants,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  species  of 
creatures,  with  commendable  care ;  but  ourselves — the  souls 
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and  bodies  of  us — we  abandon  to  all  manner  of  lethal  im¬ 
purities,  rather  than  pay  for  our  own  preservation.  For  my 
single  self,  I  would  rather  live  simply  on  the  half  of  my  in¬ 
come,  and  deliver  up  the  other  half,  if  necessary',  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  my  neighbours,  to  keep  the  soil  and  the  air  of 
the  city  as  sweet  and  healthful  as  they  are  on  my  native 
hUls. 

These  desultory  sketches,  already  too  much  prolonged, 
must  here  be  abruptly  brought  to  a  close. 

Pennit  me  to  suggest  one  i*eflection  as  an  appropriate  con  ¬ 
cluding  lesson.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  non-religious 
men  enjoy  this  woi’ld,  whereas  earnest  Christians — finding  all 
the  sweets  of  earth  soured  by  the  close,  dark  thunder-cloud 
of  religion,  that  hangs  athwart  their  sky — postpone  their 
prospect  of  enjoyment  until  they  shall  be  led  through  the 
gates  of  the  gi-ave  into  a  future  unknown  heaven.  This  is 
a  mischievous  error.  It  may  be  read  in  Scripture,  proved 
by  reason,  and  tasted  in  experience,  that  they  best  enjoy  this 
world  who  already  have  through  Christ  an  inheritance 
eternal  in  the  world  to  come.  Those  who  are  at  peace  with 
God  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  can  tread  the  earth  with  a 
firmer  step,  and  gaze  on  the  sky  with  gladder  countenance, 
than  other  men.  A  Christian  gets  the  good  of  this  beautiful 
world  in  all  senses  and  on  all  sides.  He  enjoys  it  in  common 
with  the  brutes  that  pei'ish,  and  in  common  with  all  his 
brethren  of  human  kind  ;  but  he  enjoys  it  in  a  manner  and 
measure  peculiar  to  himself — as  its  Maker’s  child  I 
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The  subject  that  has  been  committed  to  my  care  is  a  large 
and  interesting  one,  whether  we  look  at  the  actor  or  at  the 
times  in  which  he  acted. 

The  actor  is  that  distinguished  Nonconformist,  John  Howe. 
Few  men  have  lived  so  prominently  in  exciting  times,  and 
yet  lived  such  a  holy  life.  Few  men  have  suffered  for  con¬ 
science’  sake  so  severely,  and  yet  abstained  from  so  much  as 
an  unkind  word. 

It  was  but  a  true  character  that  was  given  him  after  his 
death,  by  one  that  knew  him  well :  “  He  received  from  the 
Father  of  Lights  so  great  a  variety  of  both  natural  and 
Christian  perfections,  that  he  was  not  only  a  shining  light, 
and  an  ornament  of  his  age,  but  an  inviting  example  of 
universal  goodness.” 

The  times  in  which  Howe  lived  and  acted  were  the  times 
of  the  last  generation  of  the  Puritans.  They  carry  us  first 
through  some  twenty  years  of  revolution ;  they  carry  us  next 
through  thii-ty  long  years,  during  which  England  recklessly 
threw  away  and  wasted  the  men,  who  from  their  talents 
honesty,  holiness,  and,  above  all,  deep  concern  for  immortal 
souls,  would  have  been  as  salt  in  her  midst. 

Those  times  are,  in  every  way  in  which  we  can  look  at 
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them,  the  most  disgraceful  and  humiliating  in  our  history. 
We  degraded  ourselves  at  home,  and  we  were  degraded 
abroad ;  and  yet  we  owe  not  a  little  to  their  very  badness. 
It  was  the  completeness  of  the  degradation  of  1G88  that  made 
the  completeness  of  the  Eevolution. 

Those  times  have  still  a  most  impressive  lesson.  Cruel 
and  inconsiderate  laws  invited  the  king  to  serve  his  own 
ends  by  claiming  a  dispensing  power.  At  length  the 
exercise  of  this  power  placed  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the 
rights  of  all  cla.sses  of  subjects,  at  his  mercy ;  so  that  when 
old  Serjeant  Maynard  was  once  complimented  by  William 
the  Third  on  having  outlived  all  his  brethren  of  the  law,  he 
could  not  have  spoken  more  tmthfuUy  when  he  said,  that, 
but  for  his  Highness,  he  shoidd  have  outlived  the  law  itself. 

Yet  it  is,  I  believe,  to  those  veiy  laws,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  that,  to-daj',  we  owe  our  freedom.  They  pre¬ 
vented  a  sleep  that  might  have  been  the  death  of  liberty. 
First  of  these  laws  stands  out  the  false,  selfish,  and  revengeful 
act  of  1662.  The  giief  and  sadness  entailed  by  this  act 
should  be  the  patrimony  of  no  sect  or  party.  Its  eflfects  are 
fearfully  legible  on  every  side,  in  the  absence  of  Christian 
unity,  and  in  the  paralyzing  of  Christian  effort.  But  though 
we  regret  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  that  act,  we  may  not  the 
less  admire  that  guiding  Providence  that  has  made  it  bless 
instead  of  curse. 

This  world  of  ski  is  no  Utopia.  It  is  not  always  best  for 
us  when  things  go  smoothly.  God’s  children  in  their  own 
inner  life  owe  much  to  Fatherly  trials.  It  is  not  otherwise 
with  his  Church.  I  am  not  sure,  if  there  had  been  a  craftier 
policy  at  the  Restoration,  that  England  would,  to-day,  have 
gloried  in  being  tlie  home  of  the  free  and  the  asylum  of 
the  oppressed.  Charles  the  Second  secretly  longed  after 
Popery.  The  country  was  blindly  devoted  to  him.  I  really 
believe,  then,  that  it  is  to  that  sad  Act  of  Uniformity, 
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more  than  to  any  other  circumstance,  that  in  God’s  sove¬ 
reign  mercy  we  owe  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  we  now 
enjoy. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  Let  me  only  further  say  that  it 
is  my  desire,  in  my  remarks  to-night,  to  add  nothing  to  the 
bittei-ness  of  our  controversies.  It  would  be,  indeed,  un¬ 
pardonable  to  make  the  life  of  Howe  a  vehicle  for  a  .sectarian 
address.  Justly  has  Henry  Rogers  said  that,  “  to  enlist  him, 
whose  temper  and  spirit  were  so  transcendently  catholic; 
whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  our  common 
Christianity  ;  and  who  abhorred  all  excess  of  party-feeling, 
in  the  mere  strife  of  party,  would  be  a  flagrant  insult  to  his 
memory.” 

John  Howe  was  bom  at  what  I  think  I  may  correctly  ciill 
the  crisis  of  the  great  Puritan  struggle.  He  was  bom  at  Lough¬ 
borough,  in  the  year  1630.  What  brought  his  father  there, 
or  why  he  left,  we  do  not  know :  it  is  ceiiain  that  he  was 
never  rector  of  Loughborough :  it  is  about  as  certain  that  the 
common  story  of  his  being  first  presented  and  then  ejected 
by  Archbishop  Laud  is  incorrect.  Little  more  can  be  said 
of  him  than  that  in  the  register  of  births  at  Loughborough 
he  is  described  as  John  Howe,  “  preacher,”  and  in  the  entry 
of  his  son  at  Cambridge,  as  John  Howe,  “  presbyter.”  John 
Wesley  tells  us  that  he  had  heard  him  commended  as  a 
person  of  singular  piety,  and  his  wife  as  a  woman  of  distin¬ 
guished  sense.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  Howe,  he  seems  to 
have  removed  his  family  to  Ireland. 

I  have  called  this  period  the  crisis  of  the  great  Puritan 
stmggle ;  I  may  well  call  it  so.  A  new  school  of  theology 
was  rising,  and  fast  becoming  dominant  in  the  Church.  It 
was  an  innovating  school ;  not  satisfied  with  checking  those 
who  would  not  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  it 
sought  to  add  to  these  ceremonies.  Laud,  the  head  of  thi.s 
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school,  through  his  influence  over  the  king,  was  acquiring 
supreme  power  both  in  Church  and  State. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  England  from  its  beginning  had 
been  the  victim  of  internal  dissensions ;  and  I  think  we 
seldom  look  deep  enough  for  the  cause  of  these  dissensions. 
We  look  far  too  much  to  the  few  eminent  men  that  were 
brought  to  the  surface  when  the  Church  was  settled ;  but, 
after  all,  the  great  reformer  of  England  was  John  Wycliffe. 
The  success  of  the  Reformation  was  owing  to  the  hearts  and 
hands  of  the  masses  of  the  English  people,  among  whom  the 
principles  of  Wyclifle  had  been  scattered  for  nearly  200 
yeai-s.  The  scruples  of  the  Puritans  sprang  naturally  from, 
some  of  those  very  princqdes. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Wycliffite  \’iews.  While  Wyclifle  was  still  alive,  a  man 
could  scarcely  meet  two  on  the  road  without  one  of  them 
being  a  Wycliffite.  Just  eleven  years  after  his  death,  his 
followers  were  strong  enough  to  remonstrate  in  parliament 
against  the  errors  of  the  Church.  Sixteen  yeara  later,  in 
1411,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  fouinf  Oxford  so  filled  with  the  reforming  notions  that 
he  held  in  it  a  visitation.  The  university  resented  such 
interference.  The  king  had  to  turn  its  chancellor  and  proc- 
tora  out  of  office. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  a.scertain  with  any  certainty  the 
exact  views  of  Wyclifle.  At  any  rate  it  is  unwarrantable  to 
impute  to  him  the  vagaries  of  any  wandering  Lollard ;  but  I 
think  it  can  be  clearly  made  out  that  he  laid  such  stress  on 
the  three  following  points  as  prepared  the  way  for  all  the 
scniples  and  difficidties  that  in  the  end  brake  up  the  unity 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England 

The  three  points  are  these  ; — 

1st  The  burdening  of  religion  with  rites  and  ceremonies. 
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2ndly.  The  abiidging  the  liberty  of  the  Church  by  tying  it 
to  set  forms  of  prayer. 

And  3rdly.  The  usui’pation  of  bishops  over  priests  and 
deacons. 

The  mind  of  the  people  was  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with 
these  opinions.  They  only  wanted  leaders  to  give  expression 
to  w'hat  they  felt.  Those  leaders  they  found  in  the  refugees 
who  returned  to  England  after  the  persecutions  of  Henr}' 
VIII.  and  Mary.  Intercourse  with  the  reformers  of  Geneva 
had  imbued  these  refugees  with  those  notions.  The  reformed 
service  books  were  therefore  not  simple  enough  for  their  liking. 
They  started  many  objections  both  to  the  way  of  performing 
the  services  and  to  separate  expressions.  Persecution  soon 
turned  these  objections  into  principles  of  the  greatest  moment. 
And  alas  !  we  look  in  vain  anywhere  for  that  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  men  of  those 
days. 

Let  it  then  be  clearly  understood  what  the  difficulties  of 
the  Puritans  were.  We  have  got  into  other  and  deeper  con¬ 
troversies  now,  so  that  we  can  hardly  comprehend  the  Puritan 
mind  ;  their  objections  were  not  to  the  doctrinal  statements 
of  the  Prayer-book  ;  they  chiefly  rebelled  against  various 
usages,  as  wearing  the  cap  and  surplice,  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  the  baptismal  service,  kneeling  at  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  They  also  objected  to  a  number  of  individual  words 
and  expressions ;  they  desired  a  liberty  of  abbreviating  tJie 
services,  and  of  introducing  extempore  prayer ;  they  com¬ 
plained  of  a  want  of  discipline.  To  remedy  this  they  sought 
to  give  every  minister  more  power  in  his  own  parish  in 
dealing  with  ungodlines.s,  and  to  control  the  bishop  by 
associating  with  him  in  the  administration  of  his  diocese 
a  body  of  presbyters.  But  what  we  should  consider  the  less 
serious  of  these  objections,  were  those  that  were  by  far  the 
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most  prominent  in  the  embittered  discussions,  as  well  as  in 
the  prosecutions  for  nonconformity  of  the  earlier  days  of 
Puritanism. 

At  the  present  day  these  objections  may  seem  small.  There 
has  been  a  great  change  of  feeling.  But  let  us  not  suppose 
that  the  minds  upon  which  they  weighed  were  little  minds; 
such  an  inference  would  be  very  unphilosophical.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  mind  of  a  time,  we  must  work  ourselves  into 
its  spirit.  Yet  it  is  highly  instructive  to  see  what  a 
different  view  a  future  age  is  able  to  take  of  the  difficulties 
and  contests  of  a  past.  It  should  teach  us  all  the  great 
lesson — to  motlerate  our  owa  tone  in  our  differences  and  con- 
trovei-sies.  Perhaps  to  those  that  follow  us,  much  that  we 
now  toil  for,  as  for  life  itself,  may  seem  shadowy  enough. 
Kemember,  then,  this,  that  if  the  Puritans,  when  John 
Howe  was  bom,  could  have  got  over  the  surplice  and  such 
other  matters,  and  the  restricting  to  a  liturgy,  and  what 
they  considered  the  tyranny  of  the  hierarchy,  they  would 
not  have  had  one  difficulty,  as  far  as  the  doctrinal  language 
of  the  Prayer-book  is  concerned. 

But  about  the  time  that  Howe  was  born  there  began  to 
be  a  serious  change.  The  field  of  controversy  was  widened  ; 
doctrinal  differences  began  to  appear  within  the  Church. 
The  range  of  objections  was  not,  indeed,  enlarged,  but  there 
was  much  more  behind  them.  The  name  of  Puritan 
acquired  a  new  meaning.  Whitgift  and  Cartwright,  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  that  formerly  divided  the  Church, 
would  have  cordially  shaken  hands  on  questions  of  doctrine. 
It  was  so  no  longer. 

Old  Fuller  says,  “We  must  not  forget  that  Spalato  was 
the  first  who,  professing  himself  a  Protestant,  used  the  name 
Puritan  to  signify  the  defenders  of  mattei’s  doctrinal  in  the 
English  Church.” 

Let  us,  with  Fuller,  not  forget  this.  This  Roman  Catholic 
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prelate  came  over  to  England  in  1616 — a  year  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  a  student  of  English  history — in  1616 — the  year 
in  wliicli  Oliver  Cromwell  was  entered  a  fellow-commoner 
of  my  own  college  in  Cambridge,  and  in  which  William 
Shakspeare  took  farewell  of  the  world.  Spalato  obtained 
high  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England ;  but  being 
tempted  by  the  bishopric  of  Salerno,  and  a  cardinal’s  hat, 
he  returned  to  Rome.  Let  us  not  forget  that  this  was  the 
man  wlio  first  extended  the  application  of  the  word  Puritan. 
But  soon  no  one  could  escape  the  taunt  wlio  refused  to  go 
forward  in  the  onward  march  of  Laud — a  march  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  was  going, 
through  ever-increasing  ceremonialism  and  sacranientalism, 
fast  and  straight  to  Rome.  Even  Bishop  Saunderson,  the 
S2)iritual  comforter  of  Charles  in  his  deepest  sorrow,  indig¬ 
nantly  comjilained  of  this  scandal.  “Could  that  blessed 
Archbishoj)  Whitgift,  or  the  modest,  learned  Hooker  have 
ever  thought,  so  much  as  by  dream,  that  men  concurring 
with  them  in  opinion  should  for  some  of  those  very  opinions 
be  called  Puritans.”  But  every  step  that  Laud  took  in  this 
dangerous  march  was  a  stejj  that  lost  him  friends,  and  carried 
them  over  to  the  Puritan  camp.  He  had  to  enforce  his 
wishes,  in  illegal  courts,  with  fines,  innirisonment,  the 
jiillory,  and  mutilation.  But  having  had  the  misfortune 
once,  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  to  see,  as  he  expressed  it,  no 
religion  there,  he  sought  to  extend  the  same  .system  to  that 
country.  This  act  of  folly  brought  on  a  civil  war  which 
involved  the  king  in  financial  difficulties.  He  was  obliged 
to  call  a  parliament.  And  when  that  jiarliament  as.sembled, 
the  dujdicity  of  the  king,  and  the  mismanagement  of  his 
advi.sers,  brought  on  a  storm  in  which,  for  a  time,  our  con¬ 
stitution  disappeared.  It  is,  perhap.s,  decisive  of  the  infatua¬ 
tion  of  the  king  and  his  advisers,  to  notice  what  Baxter 
affirms  of  this  parliament,  and  I  believe  affirms  truly  ;  “  It 
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was  an  Episcopal  and  Erastian  parliament  of  conformists 
that  first  took  up  arms  against  the  king.  The  raembei-s 
yet  living  profess  that  at  that  time  they  knew  but  one 
Presbyterian  in  the  House  of  Commons.” 

In  1640,  this  parliament  met.  It  at  once  took  up  the 
public  grievances.  The  unconstitutional  courts  that  the 
king  had  established  were  swept  away.  Their  advisei-s  were 
impeached.  But  the  parliament  did  not  stop  with  righting 
the  constitution.  They  saw  its  principles  laid  down  and 
acknowledged  with  a  definiteness  hitherto  unknown.  Yet, 
irritated  by  the  false  dealing  of  the  king,  they  overtlu-ew  it 
with  their  own  hands.  The  history  of  this  parliament  reads  ’ 
a  terrible  lesson  to  rulers  who  will  trifle  with  an  outraged 
people.  It  is  hard  to  rein  in  a  revolution  when  it  once 
breaks  out.  In  this  case  the  speed  of  the  chariot  was  soon 
headlong,  yet  they  lashed  on  the  hoises.  The  fairest  oppor¬ 
tunity,  perhaps,  that  ever  presented  itself  of  attaining  that 
most  beautifid  of  conceptions,  the  outward  unity  of  brethren 
that  are  already  brethren  in  Christ,  was  dashed  away. 
Those  who  advised  moderate  counsels  soon  lost  all  influence. 
It  became  evident  that  nothing  but  a  civil  war  could  settle 
the  dilficulties  of  the  State.  In  1642,  the  king’s  standard 
was  luised.  Many  a  man  ranged  himself  under  it  who  had 
been  foremost  in  denouncing  the  unconstitutional  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  king.  But  in  vain.  In  1646,  the  last  fortress  of 
the  Cavaliers  had  submitted  to  the  parliament.  Within 
twelve  months  the  parliament  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
its  own  soldiers.  The  execution  of  the  king  followed.  And 
for  thirteen  years  England  lay  under  a  military  despotism. 

Meantime  Howe  was  being  educated  for  the  promi¬ 
nent  place  he  afterwards  took  among  the  Puritan  divine.s. 
His  childhood  was  passed  in  Ireland  His  boyhood  and 
school-days  in  the  large  agricultural  parish  of  Winwick,  in 
Lancashire,  where  he  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Gorse  for  the 
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university.  At  length,  in  1647,  being  now  seventeen  years 
of  age,  he  went  iij)  to  Cambridge,  and  was  entered  as  a  sizar 
at  Christ’s  College.  It  was  his  good  fortune  at  Cambridge 
to  have  the  acquaintance  of  men  whom  to  know  was  to 
admire ;  men  with  whom  his  own  genial  disposition  could 
thoroughly  sympathize.  Who  could  have  better  educated 
him  than  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  the  Master  of  Clare,  and 
Professor  Henry  More,  of  Queen’s,  for  Baxter’s  sjdendid 
pulogium  ? — “  He  is  a  very  learned,  judicious,  godly  man,  of 
no  faction,  but  of  catholic,  healing  principles.”  Such  were 
Cudworth  and  Henry  More  themselves,  and  such  were  many 
of  the  remarkable  school  they  founded.  Howe  was  so 
closely  allied  to  them,  both  in  the  line  of  his  studies  and  in 
the  breadth  of  Ills  views,  and  so  separated  thereby  from  the 
older  Puritans  of  his  time,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  if  he 
had  remained  in  Cambridge  his  name  would  not  have 
enriched  the  annals  of  Nonconformity. 

But  in  1648,  in  the  middle  of  his  undergraduate  course, 
he  was  attracted  to  Oxford.  That  university  had  been  only 
lately  purged  of  its  Royalists  and  Prelatists,  and  there  were 
many  fellowships  and  other  good  things  to  be  got.  He  was 
at  fii-st  Bible-clerk  at  Brazennose.  And  it  is  interesting,  I 
think,  to  notice  that  though  only  eighteen,  he  had  already 
given  his  heart  to  God.  In  later  life,  when  preaching  the 
funeral  sermon  of  Mr.  Adams,  then  a  Fellow  of  Brazennose, 
he  said  :  “  About  fifty  years  ago  I  remember  his  course. 
Many  a  day  have  we  prayed,  conferred,  and  taken  sweet 
counsel  together,  when  he  was  at  once  an  example  and  an 
ornament  of  his  college.”  But  having  become  chaplain  and 
fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  mind  and  as  powerful  a  will.  The  president  of 
Magdalene  at  that  time  was  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  well 
designated  “the  Atlas  and  patriarch  of  Independency.”  Dr. 
Goodwin  was  himself  a  Cambridge  man.  It  was  there, 
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under  the  ministry  of  the  pious  and  amiable  master  of  St 
Catharine’s,  Dr.  Sibbes,  that  he  had  learned  to  prize  those 
views  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  which  afterwards  he  so 
fully  and  magnificently  set  forth.  It  was  to  him  that  Dr.  Sibbes 
one  day  said,  “  Young  man,  if  ever  you  would  do  good,  you 
must  preach  the  gospel  and  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.”  But  Goodwin’s  disposition  was  very  difiereut  from 
that  of  Howe.  We  need  not  accept  as  very  accurate  the 
description  that  Addison  gives  of  him  in  a  most  humorous 
paper  in  the  Spectator.  Yet  we  know  enough  of  Thomas 
Goodwin  to  feel  that  he  was  of  the  gravest,  if  not  of  a  stem 
character.  Bumet  tells  us  that  the  chief  use  Bishop  Wilkins 
made  of  his  alliance  with  Cromwell’s  sister,  was  to  cover 
Oxford  from  the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Goodwin.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  at  first  Howe  showed  a  want  of  sympathy 
for  the  president. 

Goodwin  had  a  religious  meeting  in  the  college,  attended 
among  others  by  Thankful  Owen,  Theophilus  Gale,  and 
Chamock.  Howe  kept  aloof.  The  president  asked  an 
explanation.  Howe  told  him  frankly  that  there  were  some 
Ijeculiarities  he  did  not  approve  of  to  which  he  understood 
they  attached  importance.  He  gave  othei-s  liberty  of 
thought  without  unkind  notions  of  them.  If  they  could  do 
so  by  him,  he  would  gladly  join  them.  On  such  catholic 
terms  he  was  received. 

But  Goodwin,  so  earnest,  so  pious,  so  decided  in  his  views 
of  tmth,  could  not  but  seriously  impress  the  mind  of  Howe. 
Others  may  difier  from  me,  but  it  is  my  impression,  that  while 
Goodwin’s  influence  was  imable  to  draw  him  off"  from  his 
catholicity  of  feeling  towaifis  others,  it  yet  led  him  to  take  a 
narrower  view  of  his  own  path  of  usefulness. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  After  a  few  years  of  careful 
study  at  Oxford,  Howe,  in  1652,  was  ordained  at  Winwick 
by  the  rector,  Dr.  Charles  Herle,  the  distinguislied  Prolo- 
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cutor  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  assisted  probably  by  the 
ministers  of  several  chapels  in  his  large  parish.  For  Howe 
used  to  say  there  were  few  men  whose  ordination  had  been 
so  truly  primitive  as  his,  having  been  devoted  to  the  sacred 
office  by  a  primitive  bishop  and  his  officiating  presbytery. 

But  it  was  his  lot  to  minister  in  a  very  different  part  of  the 
land.  He  was  called  by  “  an  unexpected  conduct  of  Divine 
Providence”  to  Torrington,  in  Devonshire,  where  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  a  congregationalist  as  parish  minister. 

Tomngton  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  400  or  500  feet 
high,  and  almost  precipitous,  overlooking  the  Toiiidge.  The 
view  from  the  castle  has  been  compared  to  that  fi-om  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jenisalem,  looking  over  towards  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  The  valley  of  the  Torridge — Kingsley’s  Tonidge  in 
Weatwa/rd,  Ho  / — ^is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Devonshire. 
This  scenery  was,  indeed,  in  every  way  well  fitted  to  minister  to 
the  musings  of  a  lofty  spirit,  conversant  with  the  deep  things 
of  God.  But  he  found  more  to  delight  him  than  the  calm 
and  lovely  scenery  of  nature.  While  his  kindness  won  every 
heart,  the  gospel  preached  from  his  lips  came  home  to  many 
as  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  This  was  indeed  the 
crown  of  his  rejoicing.  In  after  days,  amid  the  distractions 
and  blight  of  Cromwell’s  court,  he  sighed  over  what  he  had 
left  behind.  “  I  have  devoted  myself  to  serve  God  in  the 
work  of  his  ministry,  and  how  can  I  want  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  their  cries  and  complaints  who  have  come  to  me 
under  conviction.” 

It  may  seem  sui'prising  to  those  that  know  Howe’s 
writings,  that  his  ministry  should  have  had  this  effect.  One 
would  hardly  have  expected,  under  his  teaching,  those 
evidences  of  terrible  awakening  that  are  to  be  seen  under 
the  ministry  of  those  who  appeal  forcibly  to  the  conscience. 
His  sermons,  indeed,  are  always  full  of  noble  thoughts,  and 
breathe  a  delightful  spirit.  Robert  Hall,  no  mean  judge, 
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used  to  say,  that,  as  a  minister,  he  had  derived  more  benefit 
fi-om  the  works  of  Howe  than  from  those  of  all  other  divines 
put  together.  But  notwithstanding  this  high  testimony, 
there  is  so  mucli  abstruse  reasoning,  so  many  divisions,  and 
such  frequent  digressions  and  amplifications,  before  there  is 
any  application  to  the  conscience,  that  I  should  have  expected 
them  to  be  deficient  in  impressiveness.  A  good  woman  once 
said  of  him,  “  He  was  so  long  in  laying  the  cloth,  that  she 
always  despaired  of  the  dinner.”  I  think  one  can  understand 
this.  How,  then,  can  the  effect  of  his  preaching  be 
accounted  for  t  The  Spirit  of  God  in  converting  and  edifying 
souls  uses  the  natm-al  gifts  of  His  servants,  and  carries  on 
His  great  work  of  magnifying  Christ  differently  under 
different  ministries.  Howe’s  commanding  jicreon,  piercing 
eye,  and  powerful  delivery,  will  account  for  much,  but  not, 
I  think,  for  all.  I  suspect  his  published  sermons  only  give 
us  half  an  insight  into  his  pulpit  exercises.  We  read 
accounts  which  show  great  fervour.  Most  extraordinary  was 
that  which  he  gave  the  younger  Calamy  of  his  usual  services 
on  the  numerous  fast-daj*s  of  th&t  period.  They  lasted,  with 
a  break  of  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  from  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  to  nearly  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  difficult 
for  us,  in  these  quiet  times,  to  understand  the  possibility  of 
even  endui’ing  such  a  service.  Yet  I  doubt  not  that,  when 
the  services  became  shoi’ter  and  colder,  there  were  old  men 
and  women  in  Torrington  that  looked  back  with  regret  on 
the  deep  spiritual  enjoyment  of  their  earlier  days. 

But  Howe  was  not  allowed  to  pass  his  life  in  the  privacy 
of  a  village  town.  Cromwell  set  bis  heart  on  having  him  for 
his  chaplain,  and  would  have  no  denial.  This  was  in  those 
days  no  common  po.st.  It  was  one  of  Baxter’s  regrets  and 
mistakes  to  decline  being  Cromwell’s  chaplain.  Howe  felt 
the  importance  of  the  appointment.  Writing  afterwards  to 
Baxter,  he  savs,  “  Mv  call  hither  was  a  work  I  thought  very 
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considerable — the  setting  up  the  woi’ship  and  discipline  of 
Christ  in  this  family.”  But  he  soon  found  his  position  a  very 
trying  one.  In  another  letter  to  Baxter,  he  writes,  “  I  see 
the  designed  work  here  hopelessly  laid  aside.  We  afl'ect  here 
to  live  in  so  loose  a  way,  that  a  man  cannot  fix  on  any  certain 
cliarge  to  carry  to  them  as  a  minister  of  Christ  should.”  But 
he  had  to  do  more  than  contend  with  spiritual  indifference. 
He  had  to  meet  dangerous  errors.  Boldly  and  bravely,  for 
instance,  did  he  withstand  what  in  those  days  was  known 
as  a  “particular  faith  in  prayer.”  The  special  favourites 
of  Heaven  were  supposed  to  receive  secret  intimations  that 
their  desires,  expressed  in  prayer,  would  be  granted  in  some 
particular  way.  A  fearful  belief  in  the  hands  of  a  fanatic 
or  a  hypocrite  !  Some  one  said  to  him — “  You  have  irre¬ 
trievably  lost  Cromwell’s  favour;”  for  Cremwell  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  claim  such  impulses  for  some  acts  in  his  life.  Howe 
only  replied,  “  I  have  discharged  a  duty,  and  can  tru.st  the 
issue  with  God.” 

But  Cromwell  knew  too  highly  the  value  of  Howe  to  part 
with  him.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  true  genius  to  recognise 
and  use  the  best  instruments.  Thus  did  Cremwell  select 
Hale  for  a  judge,  Milton  for  a  secretary,  and  Lockhart  for 
an  ambassador.  Bishop  Burnet  well  remarks,  “  In  nothing 
was  Cromwell’s  good  undei-standing  better  discovered  than 
in  seeking  out  able  and  worthy  men  for  all  employments.” 

Many  were  the  kind  oflBces  that  his  influence  enabled  him 
to  perform  for  the  oppressed  Royalists. 

Two  of  these  were  for  members  of  my  own  college,  quaint 
old  Thomas  Fuller,  the  historian,  and  Seth  Ward,  after¬ 
wards  Bishop  successively  of  Exeter  and  Salisbury. 

Fuller’s  case  is  worth  the  telling.  Who  does  not  love 
Fuller  who  has  ever  read  a  page  of  his  writings  !  A  doctrinal 
Puritan  he  was,  but  a  stanch  Episcopalian  and  Royalist. 
He  had  been  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Waltham ;  before 
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he  could  entei’  on  this,  he  had  to  satisfy  the  committee  of 
Tryers.  In  his  difficulty  he  appealed  to  Howe.  “  You  may 
obseiwe,  sir,”  he  said  very  chaiucteristically,  “  that  I  am  a 
somew'hat  coi’pulent  man,  and  I  am  to  go  through  a  very 
strait  passage ;  I  beg  you  would  be  so  good  as  give  me  a 
shove,  and  help  me  through.”  Howe  gave  him  such  advice 
as  enable<l  him  to  satisfy  his  examiners  without  crossing  his 
own  conscience. 

Never  did  Howe  use  his  influence  foi’  his  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  One  day  Cromwell  said  to  him,  “  You  have  obtained 
many  favoiu^  for  others,  I  wonder  when  the  time  is  to  come 
that  j’ou  will  move  for  something  for  yourself  and  family.” 

That  was  a  time  tliat  never  came.  On  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  resignation  of  his  son  Richard,  Howe 
retired  to  his  old  flock  at  Torrington.  He  had  sad  mis¬ 
givings  for  his  coimtry.  “  Sir,”  he  wrote  to  Baxter,  “  such 
persons  as  are  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  will  blast  religion 
if  God  prevent  not.  Religion  is  lost  out  of  England,  further 
than  as  it  can  creep  into  comers.” 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  private  chaplain  of  the 
Cromwells  i  such  was  his  view  of  religion  when  General 
Monk  began  that  march  from  Scotland  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  king’s  restoration  ! 

The  cause  of  the  Puritans  had  triumphed ;  but  the  days 
of  their  triumph  are  not  the  days  in  wliicli  we  can  admii'e 
them  most.  Adversity  seems  only  to  have  schooled  them 
in  intolerance.  The  loyal  and  episcopal  clergy  were  ejected 
from  their  livings ;  no  one  was  allowed  to  employ  them  as 
chaplains  or  teachei-s ;  even  an  honest  name  was  stolen  from 
them.  They  were  stigmatized  as  scandalous,  and  classified 
in  published  reports  with  the  dmnkard,  the  adulterer,  and 
the  profane.  The  Covenant-renouncing  prelacy,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  engagement,  and  the  committee  of  Tryers  did  their 
work  efficiently.  And  too  often,  when  the  ejected  had  been 
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driven  beyond  theii-  freehold,  they  were  exposed  in  those 
lawless  days  to  the  outrage  of  a  fanatical  rabble.  Tliey  were 
not  allowed  to  console  themselves,  even  in  private,  with  the 
Prayer-book  they  loved.  It  was  interdicted  in  private  houses 
under  heavy  penalties.  “  It  was  a  crime,”  writes  Macaulay, 
“  in  a  child  to  read  by  the  bed-side  of  a  sick  parent  one  of 
those  beautiful  collects  which  had  soothed  the  griefs  of  forty 
generations  of  Chiastians.”  Where  there  were  a  wife  and 
children,  a  provision  was  reseiwed  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  bene¬ 
fice.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  this  was  often 
not  received,  for  there  were  many  restrictions  and  much 
ii-regularity.  When  it  is  considered  that  not  only  the  High 
Church  clergy  and  Episcopalian  Puritans,  but  latterly  many 
even  of  the  Presbyterian  Puiitans  were  ejectetl,  the  number 
must  have  been  very  great  indeed.  It  is  sadly  suggestive, 
then,  of  the  hardships  they  went  through  that  only  some  COO 
seem  to  have  sui-vived  to  reclaim,  at  the  Restoiation,  the 
livings  they  had  been  deprived  of  I  think  a  friend  of  the 
Puritans  may  well  seek  to  throw  a  veil  over  these  proceedings ; 
it  is  impossible  to  defend  them  from  the  necessities  of  the 
revolutionary  government.  They  sprang  fi-om  the  real  foun¬ 
tain  of  religious  intolerance.  “  A  toleration,”  said  a  docu¬ 
ment,  signed  by  eighty-four  of  the  Puritan  ministers  of 
Lancashfre,  “is  a  toleration  of  soul-murder — the  greatest 
murder  of  alL” 

But  Howe  does  not  stand  before  us  as  the  representative 
of  this  majority.  No ;  his  whole  life  was  one  long  protest 
against  intoleiunce.  His  intimacy  with  Bichard  Baxter,  all 
the  time  he  was  in  Cromwell’s  court,  is  a  clear  proof  to  my 
mind  that  he  had  no  complicity  with  the  persecutors. 

Honest  Richard  Baxter  himself  stood  nobly  apart.  As  he 
kept  the  town  and  parish  of  Kidderminster  from  taking  the 
Covenant,  so  he  spoke  and  preached  against  the  Engagement 
He  was  the  same  before  the  face  of  Cromwell  as  behind  his 
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bock.  “  1  told  him  that  we  took  our  ancient  monarchy  to 
be  a  blessing  and  not  an  evil  to  the  land,  and  humbly  craved 
his  patience  that  I  might  ask  him  how  England  had  ever 
forfeited  that  blessing,  and  unto  whom  the  foifeiture  was 
made.” 

I  think,  young  men,  whatever  our  differences  may  be, 
Englishmen  of  1863  will  not  quarrel  ^^■ith  these  words  of 
Richard  Baxter. 

The  revolution,  before  it  expired,  left  the  country  in  a 
state  of  religious  anarchy.  Multitudinous  were  the  sects, 
and  they  were  all  accusing  each  other.  The  minister  of 
every  parish  conducted  public  woiship  according  to  his  own 
fancy.  Well  might  Macaulay  say,  “  The  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  realm  was  in  inextricable  confusion.”  No  wonder 
the  countrj"  longed  for  the  restoration  of  its  king.  No 
wonder  the  new  House  of  Commons,  when  freely  elected, 
longed  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  church. 

In  1660,  the  king  was  brought  back  with  great  rejoicing. 
The  next  year  was  spent  in  fniitless  atteraifts  to  reconcile 
the  friends  of  the  old  liturgy  Avith  the  more  moderate 
Puritans.  The  bishops  and  leading  Puritan  divines  held  a 
conference  at  the  Savoy.  But  it  soon  aj)peared  that  neither 
party  had  learned  anything  but  greater  hate.  The  Puritans 
still  thought  it  sinful  to  impose  the  surplice,  to  insist  on  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  the  baptLsmal  service,  to  demand  of  the 
communicants  to  kneel  when  receiving  the  elements  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  The  bishops,  on  their  part,  were  as  cold  and 
obstinate  as  ever.  They  acted  as  if  to  surrender  a  rite  or 
change  an  expression  at  the  bidding  of  the  Puritans  were  to 
put  both  episcopacy  and  the  Prayer-book  in  danger.  They 
seemed  rather  to  wish  to  shut  the  Puritans  out.  When 
Lord  Manchester  told  the  king,  while  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  imder  debate,  that  he  was  afraid  the  terms  of  it  were  so 
rigid,  that  many  of  the  ministeis  would  not  comply  with  it, 
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Slieldoii,  Bishoj)  of  Loudon,  is  repox'ted  to  have  replied,  “  I 
am  afraid  they  will.” 

It  has  been  well  remarked  on  this  by  one  of  our  living 
bi  hops,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  : 

“  Doubtless  Sheldon  might  deem  this  line  of  policy,  of  eject¬ 
ing  all  the  Nonconformists,  to  be  the  wisest  for  the  Church  ; 
but  the  events  which  have  since  occurred  must  convince  eveiy 
man,  who  can  judge  of  such  questions,  that  intolerance  is 
but  another  name  for  selfishness,  and  will  generally  defeat 
its  own  ends.” 

But  the  Church  party  were  not  satisfied  with  restoring  the 
old  Liturgy,  and  allowing  the  old  laws  for  conformity  to 
liring  things  gradually  to  some  kind  of  order.  Like  the 
emperor  who  wished  that  Rome  had  but  one  neck,  so  they 
wished  to  be  able  to  strike  all  the  tender  consciences  in  the 
land  with  one  blow.  And  they  succeeded.  They  procured 
the  passing  of  the  Uniformity  Act.  By  this  Act  everj’ 
holder  of  a  benefice  had  by  the  24th  of  August,  1662,  to 
declare  assent  and  consent  to  every  expression  and  form  of 
the  Prayer-book,  to  renounce  the  Covenant  as  a  bad  and 
vain  oath,  and  to  assert  the  unlawfulness  of  taking  up  arms 
against  the  king.  An  additional  clause  made  episcopal 
oi'ders  a  necessity.  This  also  was  an  innovation. 

But  for  this  fatal  Act  many  would  have  quietly  conformed, 
and  many  others,  though  deviating  in  some  matters  from  the 
Prayer-book,  would  have  been  left  undisturbed  By  and 
by,  perhaps,  things  would  have  righted  themselves.  The 
generation  educated  in  the  universities  by  the  Puritans  did 
not  inherit  their  scruples.  Meantime  the  older  men  would 
have  given  their  deep  and  eamest  godliness  to  the  Church. 

As  it  was,  between  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the 
restoration  of  the  deprived  ministers,  nearly  2,000  Puritans 
were  ejected.  There  was  great  cruelty,  too,  in  the  manner 
of  their  ejectment.  Not  only  was  no  provision  made  for 
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tlieir  families,  but  tbe  last  day  for  qualifying  under  the  Act 
was  so  chosen,  that  those  who  failed  lost  the  tithes  for  the 
j)ast  year.  How  was  it  that  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  even 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  did  not  make  them  cry  shame  1 
But  such  are  the  fimits  of  civil  war. 

During  these  arrangements  the  tactics  of  the  Puritans  had 
been  as  u.sual  most  miserable.  They  argued  and  preached, 
but  they  left  their  opponents  to  work  and  act.  Several 
of  them  w'ei’e  offered  bishoprics  and  others  deaneries.  But 
Bi.shop  Reynolds,  of  Norwich,  was  the  only  one  of  their 
number  that  accepted ;  the  others  declined  till  a  settle¬ 
ment  should  be  made.  Could  anything  equal  the  folly 
of  this '?  They  waited  for  a  settlement,  and  allowed  their 
ojqKjneuts  to  dictate  the  conditions.  Well  does  Mr.  Ryle 
say,  “  I  regard  Baxter’s  refusid  of  a  bishopric  as  a  huge  mis¬ 
take.  By  that  refusal,  he  rejected  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
doing  good.  Had  Baxter  been  on  the  episcopal  bench,  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  do  not  believe  the  Act  of  Unifor¬ 
mity'  would  ever  have  passed.”  The  consequence  was,  then, 
that  about  2,000  ministers  became  Nonconformists,  several 
hundred  of  w'hom  were  the  men  whom  the  England  of  that 
day  could  worst  spare — the  most  learned,  able,  active,  and 
godly  of  her  ministers.  Among  these,  I  think  we  shall  not 
do  wrong  to  reckon  John  Howe.  When  the  fatal  day  came, 
he  preached  twice  in  the  jjarish  church  to  a  sorrowful  people. 
That  Sunday  closed  upon  him  an  ejected,  and,  as  far  as  the 
law  could  make  him,  a  silenced  minister.  The  old  church 
still  stands.  It  has  been  lately  restored  with  open  seats 
and  new  windows,  some  of  them  of  stained  glass.  The  old 
pulpit  still  remains,  richly  ornamented,  as  many  old  pulpits 
were.  One  cannot  look  at  them,  and  think  how  dear  Howe’s 
miuistiy  in  that  place  was  to  him,  without  feeling  what  a 
sacrihee  he  made.  Why  did  conscience  make  so  heavy  a 
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demand  ?  There  are  two  conversations  that  throw  some 
light  on  the  matter. 

His  old  friend,  the  excellent  and  evangelical  Bishop 
Wilkins,  meeting  him  soon  after  his  ejection,  expressetl 
surprise  that  a  man  of  so  much  latitude  had  not  conformed, 
and  wished  to  know  the  reason.  Howe  replied,  that  he  had 
weighed  the  matter  well,  deeply  regai'ding  the  usefulness 
and  comfort  of  being  in  the  establishment ;  but  one  thing 
he  could  tell  him  with  assurance,  that  his  latitude  was  so  far 
from  inducing  him  to  conform,  that  it  was  the  very  thing 
that  made  and  kept  him  a  Nonconformist. 

There  was,  however,  another  reason.  In  an  interview  he 
had  witli  Ward,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  same  whom  he  had 
befriended  before  Cromwell,  the  Bishop  asked  him  for  one  of 
his  reasons  for  nonconformity. 

Howe  specified,  “  Be-ordination.”  “  Pray,  sir,”  said  the 
Bishop,  “  what  hurt  is  there  in  being  twice  ordained  1” 
“  Hurt,  my  lord,”  cried  Howe ;  “  it  hurts  my  understanding. 
The  thing  is  shocking.  It  is  an  absurdity.  Nothing  can 
have  two  beginnings.  I  am  sure  I  am  a  minister  of  Christ, 
and  .am  ready  to  debate  the  matter  with  your  lordship,  if 
your  lordship  plestse-s,  but  I  cannot  begin  to  be  a  minister.” 

Thus,  without  going  into  any  scruples  regarding  the 
Prayer-book,  we  can  trace  in  the  case  of  Howe  the  action 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Now,  then,  he  was  a  Nonconformist.  He  could  no  longer 
preach  in  the  old  church  to  the  people  he  lov'ed.  More  than 
th.at,  he  could  preach  to  them  nowhere  else.  He  had  to 
shift  about  like  a  fugitive,  and  often  was  in  great  straits ; 
but  he  only  rose  to  greater  heavenliness  of  mind,  “  glorjdng 
in  tribulations  also.”  Sweetly  does  he  refer  to  this  expe. 
rieuce  of  his  inner  life  in  a  letter  to  a  near  relative — a  fellow- 
sufferer:  “Nearer  approaches  and  constant  adherence  to 
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Gotl,  with  the  improvement  of  our  interest  in  each  other's 
lieart,  must  compensate,  and  I  hope  will  abundantly,  for  the 
unkindness  and  instability  of  a  surly,  treacherous  world,  that 
we  see  still  retains  its  wayward  temper,  and  grows  more 
peevish  as  it  gi-ows  older,  and  more  ingenious  in  inventing 
ways  to  torment  whom  it  disaffects.” 

The  spirit  of  persecution  set  in  strongly ;  every  act  of 
religious  worship  was  forbidden  where  any  form  but  that  of 
the  Prayer-book  was  used.  Some  difficulty  was  found  with 
the  Quakers  in  carrying  out  this  Act ;  sometimes  they  were 
silent  during  a  whole  meeting.  Could  that  be  a  religious 
exercise  not  allowed  by  the  Prayer-book  1  Several  juries 
thought  it  could  not  be,  and  were  visited  with  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  their  want  of  comprehen.sion.  “There 
was  now,”  writes  Marsden,  “  no  toleration  for  dissent ;  and 
those  who  still  ventured  to  preach,  assembled,  like  the 
primitive  Christians,  by  stealth  in  some  upper  room.  If 
tliey  ventui'ed  to  sing  psalms,  it  was  in  the  shelter  of  a 
solitary  bam,  or  in  the  fields  at  night,  or  on  the  mountain¬ 
side.  If  they  met  sometimes  in  private  houses,  to  kneel  in 
prayer  wdth  some  once-honoured  minister,  travelling  that 
w’ay,  and  to  listen  again  to  his  thrilling  exhoi'tations, 
scouts  were  placed  around  to  announce  the  dreaded  spy,  or 
magistrate,  or  parish  constable.  The  preacher,  if  detected, 
was  insulted,  and  carried  off  to  prison,  and  his  congregatiorr 
fined,  and  perhaps  imprisoned,  too.” 

Baxter  makes  some  good  remarks  on  the  folly  of  such  a 
policy.  When  he  was  a  conformist  before  the  Revolution,  he 
says :  “  I  found  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Noncorrforinists 
from  the  bishops  were  the  great  imirediment  to  my  success, 
and  that  he  that  will  blow  the  coals  must  not  w'onder  if 
some  sjrarks  do  fly  in  his  face ;  and  that  to  persecute  men, 
and  then  call  them  to  charity,  is  like  whipping  children  to 
make  them  give  over  crying.  I  saw  that  he  that  will  be 
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loved,  must  love ;  and  he  that  rather  chooses  to  be  more 
feared  than  loved  must  expect  to  be  hated.” 

So  I  dismiss  this  painful  subject.  As  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  advanced,  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  Nonconformity 
increased,  although  not  seldom  they  were  for  years  checked 
and  moderated  by  illegal  declarations  of  toleration,  which 
the  king  published  for  his  own  purposes.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  pass  a  bill  called  the  Comprehension  Bill. 
But  as  such  a  measure  was  wished  neither  by  the  king  nor 
by  the  bishops,  those  attempts  always  broke  down  through 
the  one  or  thi'ough  the  other ;  sometimes  by  the  difficulty 
passing  away  which  for  the  time  induced  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  parties  to  hold  out  their  hand  to  the 
oppressed. 

As  for  Howe,  his  noble  qualities  made  him  such  an  uni¬ 
versal  favourite  that  life  passed  more  smoothly  with  him 
than  with  most  of  his  bi’other  Nonconformists.  Indeed,  for 
several  years,  during  which  he  lived  in  Ireland  as  the 
domestic  chiiplain  of  Lord  Massareeue,  of  Antrim  Castle, 
he  had  all  the  liberty  of  a  conformist.  Once  more,  with  the 
consent  both  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  archbishop 
of  the  province,  his  mouth  was  open  to  proclaim  the  un¬ 
searchable  riches  of  Christ.  He  left  Ireland  at  the  invita 
tion  of  an  important  congregation  in  London,  to  supply  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  drath  of  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman- 
Previous  to  this  he  had  published  his  treatise  on  “The 
Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,”  and  also  that  entitled 
“  Delighting  in  God.”  The  latter,  which  was  the  substance 
of  sermons  delivered  at  Torrington,  he  had  most  touchingly 
dedicated  to  his  old  flock.  “  I  bow  my  knees  for  you  all, 
that  a  living,  delightful  religion  may  flourish  in  your  hearts 
and  families,  in  the  stead  of  those  dried,  withered  things, 
worldliness,  formality,  and  strife  about  trifles,  which  will 
make  Torrington  a  Hephzibah — a  place  to  be  delighted  in.” 
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But  it  was  during  his  stay  in  London  that  he  published 
his  chief  works,  including  the  first  part  of  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  “  The  Living  Temple.”  One  of  these  works,  a 
treatise  “  On  Divine  Pi’escience,”  which  he  wrote  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Boyle,  has  led  Anthony  Wood,  of  Oxford,  to 
describe  him  rather  amusingly  as  “  a  great  and  strict  Ar- 
minian.”  He  was  far  from  this.  “  But  the  truth  was,” 
says  Baxter,  referring  to  what  he  calls  “  this  sober,  modest 
book  of  Mr.  Howe’s,”  “that  many  of  the  Independents 
inclining  to  half-Antinomianism,  suggested  suspicions  against 
Dr.  Manton,  Dr.  Bates,  Mr.  Howe,  and  myself,  and  such 
others,  as  if  we  were  half-Arminians.” 

He  wrote  also  at  this  time  his  celebrated  letteis  to  Stilling- 
fleet  and  Bishop  Barlow  on  toleration  to  the  Nonconfor¬ 
mists.  But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  letters  was  the  one 
he  wrote  to  Lady  Russell  on  the  execution  of  her  unfortu¬ 
nate  husband.  It  is,  pi’obably,*  without  an  equal  in  our 
language.  Though  it  was  written  anonymously,  he  was  at 
once  lighted  upon  as  the  author.  The  heart  from  which  its 
consolations  flowed  was  too  well  known  to  be  able  to  hide 
itself.  In  thanking  him.  Lady  Russell  said,  “  You  must  not 
expect  to  be  concealed.”  This  led  to  further  corresiwndence, 
and  an  intimacy  with  the  noble  family  of  Bedford.  It  was, 
indeed,  no  common  intimacy.  The  overtures  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  more  than  one  member  of  the  family  passed 
through  Howe’s  hands.  The  intimacy  continued,  I 
believe,  to  his  death.* 

•  I  received  lately  from  Mr.  Macray,  of  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  Howe  wrote  to  the  chaplain  of  the 
Duke  so  late  as  1696.  In  this  letter  he  suggests  an  incumbent  for  a 
vacant  living  of  the  Duke’s,  and  several  gentlemen  as  justices  of  the 
l)eace  for  Devonshire.  The  chaplain  evidently  neglected  the  post¬ 
script,  “I  pray  you  burn  this  when  you  have  communicateil  its 
contents  ;  for  who  knows  into  what  hands  it  may  by  accident  here¬ 
after  come.” 
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At  length  the  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists  became 
so  severe,  that  Howe,  being  altogether  unable  to  exercise  liis 
ministry,  gladly  acceptetl  the  invitation  of  Philip  Lord 
Wharton,  to  accompany  him  in  his  travels  on  the  continent. 
On  this  occasion  he  wrote  a  letter  of  farewell  to  his  congre¬ 
gation.  He  forgets  the  injustice  that  was  dividing  them, 
and  only  breathes  the  spirit  of  love  and  conciliation.  “I 
reckon  it  much  to  be  con-sidered,  and  I  pray  you  to  consider 
it  deeply,  that  after  the  great  precept,  ‘  Grieve  not  the  holy 
Spirit  of  God,’  it  immediately  follows,  ‘  let  all  bitterness,  and 
anger,  and  wrath,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put 
away  from  you  with  all  malice,’  plainly  implying  that  the 
Spirit  of  God,  that  Spirit  of  all  love,  goodness,  sweetness, 
and  benignity,  is  grieved  by  nothing  more  than  by  our 
bitterness  and  wrathfulness.” 

In  company  with  Lord  Wharton  he  visited  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  cities  of  Europe,  enjoyed  literary  intercourse 
with  learned  men  of  all  parties,  and  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.,  who  ever 
after  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem. 

But  in  1G87,  he  was  once  more  called  back  to  London. 
As  soon  as  King  James  published  his  illegal  declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  Howe’s  old  congregation  reminded  him 
of  his  promise  to  return  as  soon  as  he  could  renew  his 
labours  amongst  them.  Their  invitation  was  gladly  em¬ 
braced.  Howe  found  on  his  return  that  the  death  of  many 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  old  Puritan  divines  had  raised 
him  to  the  most  influential  position  among  the  Non¬ 
conformists. 

He  was  accordingly  consulted  by  all  parties  in  the  great 
crisis  that  the  unconstitutional  jn’oceedings  of  the  king  were 
rapidly  bringing  on. 

The  king  himself  sent  for  him  to  the  palace.  Dr.  Sher¬ 
lock,  the  master  of  the  Temple,  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
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of  England,  consulted  him  on  the  course  the  Nonconformists 
were  likely  to  take.  And  it  was  at  his  house  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  Nonconformists  themselves  met  to  consider  what  they 
should  do.  And  Howe  was  able  to  inform  the  king’s  mejj- 
sengers  who  were  in  waiting,  “that  mther  than  join  in 
approving  such  a  conduct  as  would  give  liberty  to  the 
Papist.'?,  the  Nonconformists  would  prefer  that  his  majesty 
should  resume  the  liberty  he  had  given  them.” 

The  ani  val  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  put  an  end  to  all  the 
illegal  measures  of  the  king,  and  freed  the  Church  of 
England  from  its  just  fears.  The  same  arrival  also  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  the  direct  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists. 
The  Act  of  Toleration  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1689. 

Henceforth  every  man  could  do  what  he  could  never  do 
before  in  England,  under  Churchman  or  under  Puritan — he 
could  worship  God  according  to  his  conscience,  and  sit 
securely  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  none  daring 
to  make  him  afraid.  But  with  this  recognition  of  dissent 
from  the  Established  Church  I  think  the  proper  history  of 
the  last  generation  of  the  Puritans  ceases. 

The  Puritans  that  had  been  educated  in  the  universities, 
and  had  been,  many  of  them,  ordained  by  bishops,  and  been 
ministers  in  the  parish  churches,  were  fast  dying  out  and 
giving  place  to  very  different  men,  with  different  traditions. 

The  younger  Calamy  has  given  an  account  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  that  ended  in  the  ordination  of  himself  and  others. 
Mantou,  the  elder  Calamy,  and  Baxter,  were  dead ;  Bates 
declined  to  take  part  personally  in  Pi-esbyterian  ordinations ; 
Howe  declined  to  assist  at  a  public  ordination ;  but  Dr. 
Samuel  Annesley,  and  other  old  Pre.sbyters,  officiated. 

Thus  was  shown  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  Howe 
once  set  forth  in  a  convei'sation  in  Holland  with  Bishop 
Burnet.  Burnet  expressed  his  conviction  that  Noucou- 
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fonuity  would  not  last  long ;  that  after  Baxter,  Bates,  and 
Howe  were  in  their  graves,  it  would  die  out  of  itself.  Howe 
replied,  that,  in  his  opinion,  its  existence  depended  much 
more  upon  principles  than  upon  men ;  that  the  surest,  as 
well  as  the  speediest,  method  of  destroying  Nonconformity, 
would  be  to  abate  the  rigour  of  the  terms  of  conformity ; 
and  that,  unless  this  was  done,  present  differences  must 
necessarily  be  perpetuated.  The  men  might  die,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  wmdd  live.” 

John  Howe  died  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1705,  having 
reached  the  ripe  age  of  75.  By  that  time  the  Dissenters 
were  very  much  divided,  and  Howe  took  a  prominent  part 
in  their  controversies ;  but,  though  interesting  as  regards 
his  life,  these  efforts  of  his  do  not  fall  within  my  present 
subject 

When  near  his  end,  he  had  a  visit  from  his  old  master, 
Bichard  Cromwell.  Calamy  says,  “  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  serious  discourse  between  them,  tears  were  shed  freely  on 
both  sides,  and  the  parting  was  very  solemn.”  But  even  on 
his  death-bed,  Howe  did  not  forget  to  set  the  blessedness  of 
heaven  once  more,  and  still  more  solemnly,  before  the 
Church  of  God.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  he 
published  his  work  “  On  Patience  in  Expectation  of  Future 
Blessedness.”  The  subject  was  his  favourite  one  j  but  the 
view  was  nearer. 

It  has  not  been  possible  for  me  in  the  limits  I  have 
had  to  assign  to  myself  to  attempt  any  analysis  of 
Howe’s  treatises.  Indeed,  from  a  deficiency  in  language 
and  style,  they  are  not  favourable  for  quotation.  But  I 
must  wai-nily  recommend  them  to  your  attention.  No 
writings  could  be  mentioned  more  likely  to  instruct,  con¬ 
sole,  and  edify  those  who  are^  looking  heavenward — sym¬ 
pathizing  with  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  when  he 
writes,  “  Our  conversation  is  in  Heaven.” 

T 
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It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  Howe  died  in  that 
jicacc  and  hope  in  which  he  had  lived.  Religion  was  to  his 
own  soul  that  living,  delightful  thing  which  he  loved  to  tell 
others  that  it  was.  Like  Faithful  in  the  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  he  had  sunshine  all  the  rest  of  his  way,  and  also 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Those  who 
saw  him  in  his  last  days  found  him  so  abundantly  upheld 
and  comforted  that  he  seemed  already  almost  an  inhabitant 
of  heaven.  In  the  words  of  his  distinguished  biographer, 
Mr.  Rogers,  to  whom  I  have  been  indebted  for  much  that 
I  have  laid  before  you,  “  he  died  like  the  J ewish  legislator 
on  Mount  Nebo,  with  the  glittering  scenes  of  the  better 
countiy  spread  out  beneath  his  feet.” 

Such  a  man  needs  no  elaborate  description  on  his  tomb. 
He  lies  in  the  parish  church  of  All-Hallow.s,  Bread-street. 
It  is  sufficient  that  a  simple  epitaph  tells  his  name,  and  dates 
Ids  death. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you,  young  men,  two  lessons  that  his 
life  taught  at  every  turn.  The  one  is— there  may  be  faith¬ 
fulness  without  bigotry;  the  other  is  the  lesson  of  old  Richard 
Baxter — if  we  wish  to  be  loved,  we  must  love.  Let  me  also 
point  out  some  lessons  from  the  look  we  have  taken  at  the 
Puritan  times.  And  these,  I  think,  have  been  already  very 
well  collected  for  us  by  Mr.  Marsden,  in  the  concluding  sen¬ 
tences  of  his  “  History  of  the  Later  Puritans.”  With  his 
words,  then,  I  would  venture  to  conclude  my  present  sketch : — 
“  On  the  whole  it  is  a  painful  history.  It  shows  the  folly  of 
petulance  and  a  morbid  precisendss  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
unyielding  sincerity  and  an  equally  absurd  tenacity  of  forms 
on  the  other.  Our  approbation  seldom  at  any  period  goes 
entirely  with  either  party ;  and  we  judge  most  favourably  of 
each  by  turns,  as  we  see  it  in  distress,  and  when  our  judgment 
is  silenced  by  our  sympathies.  But  one  lesson  recura  at  every 
period,  and  gathers  strength  from  the  incidents  of  every 
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page.  A  national  Church,  to  be  a  national  Church,  must 
stand  upon  a  generous  basis ;  it  must  admit  good  men  of 
every  shade  of  orthodox  piety ;  its  terms  of  communion  must 
be  few.  Other  methods  have  been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain. 
Shall  we,  for  ever,  tread  in  the  en’ing  footsteps  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  1  or  does  there  remain  a  hope  that  the  Christianity 
of  England  may  yet  collect  its  disjointed  and  too  often  con¬ 
flicting  forces  into  one,  and  present  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  tlie  benign  spectacle  of  the  greatest  of  all  ])eople,  on 
the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  at  unity  within  itself  j 
like  that  city  in  which,  of  old,  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most 
High  was  pitched,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  God  himself 
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The  method  of  human  progress  and  of  social  growth  is  one 
of  the  most  singiilaiiy  interesting  things  which  the  page  of 
history  reveals  to  us.  The  law  of  gi-owth  and  development, 
as  we  see  it  in  neai’ly  all  the  other  regions  where  it  obtains, 
is  uniform,  regular,  steady.  Your  forest  tree  makes  so 
much  breadth  and  height  per  year,  and  in  many  instances 
you  may  count  its  years  by  the  rings  to  be  seen  in  its  trunk. 
The  healthy  human  body  is  constantly,  steadily  growing, 
until  its  matm-ity  is  attained ;  and  this  lower  grovsili  is 
succeeded  by  equally  steady  developments  of  those  higher 
things,  of  which  body  is  only  the  basis  and  the  implement. 
In  these  departments  of  life,  revolution  is  a  thing  unkno%vn 
and  has,  no  place.  But  when  you  come  to  regard  the  growth 
of  any  particular  human  society  for  any  moderately  extended 
jjeriod,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  singular  fact 
that  whilst  thei-e  is  everywhere  prepress,  the  progress  has 
everywhere  been  a  thing  of  most  iiregular  method,  hardly 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  law.  The  growth  of  the  whole 
thing,  humanity,  from  any  period  in  its  history  at  wliich,  as 
a  whole,  it  may  have  been  lowest  in  culture  and  in  worth, 
has  not  been  the  regular  gradual  organic  enlargement  of  one 
skeleton  race  ever  clothing  itself  with  new  flesh  and  putting 
forth  higher  powers.  The  soul  of  humanity  ha-s,  so  to 
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speak,  again  and  again  forsaken  the  national  body  in  which 
it  has  been  enshrined,  left  its  skeleton  to  fall  into  dismember¬ 
ment,  and  found  for  itself  a  new  and  healthier  body  in 
which  to  put  forth  new  powers.  It  has  often  been  driven 
forth  again,  conquered  forth,  and  exiled  to  some  new  home 
in  the  world.  Nor  are  there  any  regularly  recurring 
periods  in  history.  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
order  of  the  seasons  in  the  natural  world ;  no  historic 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  There  are  spring¬ 
times  and  dull  November  wintiy  periods  in  history ;  times 
when  a  slumbering  nation  feels  new  pulses  throbbing  unac¬ 
countably  through  all  its  veins,  new  aspirations  dilating  its 
torpid  heart,  when  it  starts  up  and  astounds  the  world  and 
itself  by  suddenly  leaping  into  life ;  times,  too,  when  a 
nation  sinks  into  a  wintry  sleep,  when  all  is  coldness  and 
fog  about  it ;  when  its  name  is  hardly  heard  in  the  world, 
is  never  a.ssociated  with  power,  nor  indeed  with  aught  but 
pity  and  contempt. 

But  there  is  no  certainty  about  these  periods ;  no  regu¬ 
larity  in  their  appearance ;  they  cannot  be  calculated  nor 
predicted ;  they  are  the  results  of  circumstance,  not  of  law, 
and  they  are  marked  by  all  the  uncertainty  of  their  cause. 
So  it  happens  that  there  is  an  immense  difference  in  the 
interest  of  ceiiain  periods  of  history.  There  are  centuries 
comparatively  barren  and  sterile,  and  there  are  centuries  full 
of  intensest  and  most  wonderful  life ;  or  there  may  be,  in 
any  given  century,  nine  decades  dull,  flat,  barren,  lifeless,  as 
some  interminable  stepjie  of  Northern  Europe,  and  one 
decade  in  its  midst  or  at  its  close  an  historic  Switzerland, 
full  of  grandeur,  beauty,  romance,  and  power. 

One  consequence  of  this  singular  fact  I  wish  especially  to 
point  out  to  you  to-night.  And  that  is,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  very  considerable  moment  to  each  one  of  us,  in  what  par¬ 
ticular  epoch  of  the  world  we  may  happen  to  be  bom.  We 
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partake  the  life  of  which  we  are  a  part.  However  much  we 
contribute  to  it,  we  imbibe  more.  We  may  have  powers  or 
germs  of  jjower  in  us  which,  in  an  epoch  of  life,  would 
inevitably  make  us  great  among  men,  and  enable  us  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  the  history  of  our  time ;  but  because  we  are 
bom  in  an  epoch  of  stagnation,  these  germs  may  never  be 
quickened,  the  stirring  of  these  powers  may  be  only  rejiressed, 
and  we  may  be  compelled,  spite  of  our  grand  possibilities,  to 
partake  the  torpor  of  our  age.  Or,  we  may  be  only  common, 
ordinary  mortals ;  but  happily,  living  in  an  age  of  move¬ 
ment  and  of  life,  our  action,  though  of  the  commonest  sort, 
may  gain  a  worth  and  an  importance  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  slumbering  giant-genius  who  was  smothered  in  the 
age  before. 

Our  own  national  history  contains  within  it  very  striking 
examples  of  all  that  I  have  been  saying.  The  century  that 
divides  the  one  in  which  we  were  born  from  that  which 
immediately  preceded  it,  and  witnessed  the  double  rise  and 
fall  of  the  unhappy  Stuart  dynasty,  though  not  entirely 
barren  of  great  events,  will,  nevertheless,  bear  no  comparison 
of  interest  with  either  of  its  neigh boure.  You  may  regard 
the  first  five  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest  as  the 
period  in  which  was  being  deposited  the  stratum  of  material, 
out  of  which  hereafter  the  real  history  of  England  was  to 
be  made.  It  was  not  a  period  of  absolute  quiet,  save,  per¬ 
haps,  in  all  that  pertains  to  mental  progress  and  growth. 
Under  the  safe  tutelage  of  a  church  which  loves  a  dim 
religious  light  better  than  any  other,  the  mind  of  the  jieople 
was  left  in  a  most  happy  state  of  quiescence  and  lethargy, 
and  no  new  ideas  went  raying  through  the  national  heart,  to 
the  danger  and  discomfort  of  priest  and  lord.  There  was 
learning  and  its  light,  but  it  was  carefully  shut  up  in  the 
cloister  and  the  cell.  In  other  respects  there  was  consider¬ 
able  ferment  and  movement ;  much  boiling  and  surging  of 
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the  waters  of  that  sea  on  whose  floor  the  stratum  of  material 
was  being  slowly  deposited.  It  was  a  troublous  deep,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  it  Turbulent  barons  kept 
boiling  and  bubbling  up  continually  at  its  commencement, 
but  deposited  some  good  veins  in  the  underforming  soil 
nevertheless.  After  these,  rival  dukes,  with  their  rival 
roses,  kept  the  historic  sea  frothing  and  foaming  for  no  little 
while  with  the  storm  they  managed  to  brew.  Nor  was  our 
neighbour,  who  had  lent  us  our  conqueror,  disposed  to  let 
the  little  sea  be  quiet,  if  it  would ;  and  our  escape  from 
vassalage  to  the  Continent  that  overshadows  us  cost  us  no 
little  treasure  and  blood.  But  all  this  commotion  dwindles 
into  pettiness  and  nothingness  when  you  compare  it  with 
the  period  that  followed — the  seventeenth  century.  This  was 
volcanic.  A  huge  upheaving  took  place,  which  in  its 
course — nay,  at  its  commencement — toppled  over  the  Papal 
throne  in  England,  which  had  never  vibrated  for  centuries 
before.  Then,  after  much  rumbling  and  rocking,  another 
huge  eruption  of  power,  and  the  monarch’s  throne  and  the 
Anglican  Church  reeled  over  together,  and  were  buried  in  a 
common  ruin.  Then  again  all  became  quiet,  and  men 
ventui'ed  to  set  them  both  again  upon  their  former  beams. 
But  they  had  scarcely  been  set  up  anew,  ere  the  rocking  and 
the  reeling  began  again,  and  was  only  appeased  when  the 
monarch  came  hastily  down  from  his  throne  to  make  way 
for  a  better,  and  the  Pope  reluctantly  let  go  his  hold  of  a 
'  church  that  must  never  be  his  again.  Every  man  who  lived 
in  this  century  must  have  throbbed  with  the  pulses  of  this 
strong  life. 

But  the  century  that  succeeded  this  was  again  one  of  com¬ 
parative  calm.  There  wanted  time  for  things  to  consolidate ; 
for  a  soil  to  form  on  those  mountains  and  plains  which  the 
preceding  century  Irad  made;  and  the  reign  of  the  four 
Georges  was  perhaps  the  very  best  thing  that  could  happen 
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to  a  nation  which,  after  so  much  exertion,  must  net^d  a  long 
repose. 

But  now,  again,  out  of  that  repose  see  what  a  marvellous 
activity  has  sprung.  A  new  activity.  We  are  throbbing 
again,  though  not  with  the  hot  fever-pulses  of  terrible  war. 
We  are  thrilling  i-ather.  And  from  every  clod  of  the  fallow 
soil  of  the  eighteenth  century  thei-e  is  now  springing  some¬ 
thing  of  life,  of  whose  fruit,  in  the  centuries  to  come,  not 
one  of  us  can  form  too  sanguine  a  gtiess.  So  you  see,  as 
I  said,  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  every  man  in  what 
epoch  of  his  country’s  history  he  happens  to  be  bonr 

England  had  already  passed  through  the  miseries  of  one 
revolution  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Slow  to  be  aroused,  but 
when  once  aroused  slow  to  be  appeased,  and  apt  to  do  things 
in  a  thorough  and  summary  fashion,  the  English  people  had 
been  irritated,  provoked,  goaded  by  a  series  of  terrific  blun- 
derxi  and  wickednesses  into  a  grand  uprising,  and  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  be  rid  of  the  twin  tyrants  that  were  despoiling 
them  of  every  liberty,  and  plaguing  them  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  endurance.  They  were  not  a  people  given  to  political 
change  and  fickleness ;  they  were  not  an  irreligious  people ; 
but  totally  the  opposite  of  both  these  things.  The  men  who 
wrought  out  the  fir-st  revolution  had  never  dreamed  of  the 
erdl  of  monarchy,  if  the  monarch  had  not  made  himself 
odious  and  intolerable.  And  they  would  have  accounted  it 
the  worst  of  sacrilege  to  overthrow  any  religious  thing,  if  the 
Church  had  not  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  r-egard  her 
with  respect  But  to  their  eyes  the  crown  was  but  a  mockery, 
a  delusion,  and  a  snare,  when  it  pressed  the  brow  of  such  a 
man  as  Charles  I.,  and  the  mitre  was  but  a  liateful  symbol 
when  it  nodded  on  the  head  of  such  a  tjoent  as  Laud  ;  and 
so  they  rese,  and  in  one  day  broke  the  power  of  tlie  crown 
into  fi-agments,  and  levelled  the  authority  of  the  Church  to 
the  ground. 
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And  now  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  much  of  that  which 
had  been  gained  by  the  revolution  was  to  be  retained  under 
the  restoration.  Would  despotism  come  back  with  the 
cx’own  and  the  tyrant’s  son  1  Would  the  old  spii-it  of  Church 
tyranny  revive  again,  and  gii-d  itself  anew  with  its  weapons 
of  terrible  persecution  ?  or  were  the  liberties  of  the  people 
secured  in  these  respects  ere  the  fatal  offer  was  made  1 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  the  succession  devolved  upon 
his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  an  undisguised  and 
bigoted  papist,  and  who  for  the  past  three  yeais  had  had  the 
chief  direction  of  affairs,  for  which,  indeed,  he  was  much 
more  apt  than  his  brother  who  was  nominally  king.  He 
deemed  it  prudent,  however,  on  his  accession  to  make  certain 
avowals  and  promises  which  should  tend  to  set  at  rest  any 
anxieties  which  might  be  felt  on  the  scoi’e  of  his  known  attach¬ 
ment  to  popery.  The  first  time  he  met  the  Lords  of  the 
Prixy  Council  after  he  was  proclaimed,  he  addressed  them 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  My  Lords,  before  I  enter  upon  any  other  business,  I 
think  fit  to  say  something  to  you.  Since  it  hath  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  place  me  in  this  station,  and  I  am  now  to 
succeed  so  good  and  gracious  a  king,  as  well  as  so  kind  a 
brother,  I  think  it  fit  to  declare  to  you  that  I  will  endeavour 
to  follow  his  example,  and  most  especially  in  that  of  his 
great  clemency  and  tenderness  to  his  people.  I  have  been 
reiwrted  to  be  a  man  for  arbitrary  power,  but  that  is  not  the 
only  story  that  has  been  made  of  me  ;  and  I  shall  make  it 
my  endeavour  to  preserve  this  government,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established.  I  know  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  for  monarchy,  and 
the  members  of  it  have  shown  themselves  good  and  loyal 
subjects,  therefore  I  shall  always  take  care  to  defend  and 
support  it.  I  know,  too,  that  the  laws  of  England  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  king  as  great  a  monarch  as  I  can  wLsh, 
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and  as  I  shall  never  depart  from  the  just  right  and  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  crown,  so  I  shall  never  invade  any  man’s  pro¬ 
perty.  I  have  often  heretofore  ventured  my  life  in  defence 
of  the  nation,  and  I  shall  still  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  pre¬ 
serving  it  in  all  its  just  rights  and  liberties.”* 

If  one  could  only  believe  that  the  king  meant  any  part  of 
this  when  he  uttered  it,  it  would  give  us  the  relief  of  one 
bright  point  of  truth,  and  of  good  and  gracious  intention  in  a 
reign  that  is  otherwise  uniformly  and  unmitigatedly  dark 
with  despotism  and  intrigue.  But  history  has  taught  us  that 
good  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  Stuart  are  worth  no  more  than 
their  own  weight.  Ineradicable  vice  of  some  sort  seems  to 
have  run  in  their  blood.  They  seem  to  have  been  necessi¬ 
tated  by  some  family  virus  to  be  either  libertines,  or  liais,  or 
despots,  or  all  three ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard  this  speech 
of  James’s  as  a  piece  of  simple  policy,  designed  to  keep  men 
quiet,  to  still  their  apprehensions,  and  enable  him  to  set 
about  his  schemes  for  the  re-introduction  of  complete  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  civdl  tyranny  without  hindrance  from  the 
suspicions  of  those  wlio  knew  what  his  leanings  were.  It  is 
very  curious  to  notice  how,  in  this  very  speech,  all  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  man  appears  in  its  very  wiliness.  He  would  give 
the  loixis  some  gi’ounds  for  believing  his  professions  of  good 
intention  towaitls  the  Church  and  the  constitution.  What 
reasons  does  he  assign  1  He  says  he  will  defend  and  support 
the  Church  because  it  has  always  been  a  supporter  of 
monarchy  and  loyal  to  the  crown.  “  Don’t  you  see,  my 
lords,  it  is  my  interest  to  support  the  Church,  because  I 
know  the  Church  will  support  me  1  And  what  motive,  my 
lord.s,  can  you  conceive  so  powerful  with  me,  my  loixls,  or, 
for  that  matter,  with  yourselves  also,  my  lords,  as  that  it  is  to 
my  interest  to  do  it  ]  No,  my  loixl.s,  believe  me.  I’ll  stick  by 
the  Church.  And  then  as  to  the  constitution,  I  cannot  con- 
•  “  Parliamentary  History,”  vol.  iv.,  p.  1342. 
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ceive  how  any  king  can  be  greater  than  by  the  faithful  obser¬ 
vance  aiul  administration  of  the  laws  of  this  great  England, 
my  lords,  and  what  higher  motive  can  you  conceive  to 
animate  a  monarch  to  a  constitutional  coui’se  than  his  own 
aggrandizement  ?  Which  of  you,  my  lords,  would  hesitate 
a  moment  to  do  anything  in  the  wide  world  to  secure  that 
end  ?  Therefore  trust  me,  my  lords,  that  I  will  faithfully 
abide  by  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State.” 

The  members  of  the  council  were  in  ecstasies  with  the 
king’s  speech.  They  would  have  it  published ;  and  its  effect 
upon  the  people  was  very  widely  to  allay  a  spirit  of  appre¬ 
hension  for  the  future,  which  had  largely  mingled  with  the 
popular  sorrow  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  bland,  accessi¬ 
ble,  gentlemanly,  easy-going  Charles. 

That  the  sceptre  was  wielded  by  a  firmer  hand  than  of 
late,  not  with  a  light  and  graceful  grasp  as  with  Charles,  but 
vdth  an  iron  grip,  that  meant  real  reigning,  and  not  nominal 
kingship,  very  .soon  became  apparent.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  monarch  was  of  necessity  to  fill  up  the  great 
oflSces  of  state  which  became  vacant  on  the  demise  of  the 
crown.  The  king  would  not  publicly  disgrace  any  of  his 
brother’s  late  ministers,  to  many  of  whom  he  had  a  strong 
dislike,  but  he  humbled  some,  and  crippled  the  power  of 
othere  in  a  way  that  was  more  galling,  perhaps,  than  public 
disgrace.  The  most  notable  of  these  changes,  however,  and 
that  which  gave  the  most  evil  augury  for  the  future,  was  the 
introduction  of  the  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys  into  the  Cabinet, 
that  he  might  practically  supersede  the  Earl  of  Guildford, 
who  was  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  A  much  more  despicable 
or  hateful  wretch  than  this  Jeffreys  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find,'not  merely  on  the  page  of  history,  but  in  the  notes  of  all 
the  prison  chaplains  in  England.  He  sold  himself  to  the 
court ;  he  was  a  sot,  and  the  companion  of  sots ;  he  was 
coarse  and  violent  in  the  extreme,  without  one  particle  of 
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tenderness  or  shame  in  his  nature.  Macaulay  says  of  him 
that  as  an  Old  Bailey  banister,  “  Daily  conflicts  with  pros¬ 
titutes  and  thieves  called  out  and  exercised  his  jwwers  so 
eflfectually,  that  he  became  the  most  consummate  bully  ever 
known  in  his  profession.  Tenderness  for  others,  and  respect 
for  himself,  were  feelings  alike  unknown  to  him.  The  profu¬ 
sion  of  maledictions  and  vituperative  epithets  which  composed 
his  vocabulary  could  hardly  have  been  rivalled  in  the  fish- 
market  or  the  bear-garden.  .  .  .  Impudence  and  ferocity  sat 
upon  his  brow ;  the  glare  of  his  eyes  had  a  fascination  for  the 
unhappy  ^■ictim  on  whom  they  were  fixed.  Yet  his  brow  and 
his  eyes  were  less  teirible  than  the  savage  lines  of  his  mouth. 
His  yell  of  fury,  as  was  said  by  one  who  had  often  heard  it, 
sounded  like  the  thunder  of  the  judgment  day.”  Even 
James  said  of  him,  “That  man  has  no  learning,  no  sense, 
no  manners,  and  more  impudence  than  ten  carted  street¬ 
walkers.”  Nevertheless,  he  was  wanted ;  there  was  work  to 
do  which  only  such  a  man  could  do,  and  if  this  be  so,  surely 
we  have  come  upon  one  of  those  sign-posts  of  which  we  are 
in  search,  “  The  road  to  the  Revolution.” 

Almost  immediately  upon  this,  another  proof  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  tendencies  of  the  king  was  given,  which  must  have 
shown  his  people  what  was  the  real  worth  of  the  words  ho 
had  so  recently  caused  to  be  circulated  amongst  them.  The 
customs  duties,  out  of  which  the  royal  revenues  were 
derived,  were  granted  to  Charles  only  for  his  lifetime,  and 
the  fixing  of  these  had  been  considered  hitherto  to  belong  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  parliament  assembled. 
The  proper  course  for  the  king  to  have  pursued  therefore 
was  immediately  to  summon  a  parliament,  and  leave  the 
matter  in  their  hands.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  JeflTreys, 
however,  and  contrary  to  that  of  Guildford,  the  Lord  Keeper, 
James  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  it  to  be  his  will  that 
the  duties  and  customs  should  continue  to  be  paid,  and  at  the 
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same  time  intimating  his  intention  speedily  to  summon  a 
parliament.  To  this  latter  course  the  king  felt  himself 
obliged,  notwithstanding  his  strong  repugnance  to  it,  and  his 
fears  of  what  the  consequences  might  be.  One  of  these  fears 
related  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  King  of  France,  who  had 
seen  the  temper  of  all  recent  English  parliaments  towards  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  their  jealousy  of  its  growing  power, 
and  who  had  made  Charles  at  once  his  debtor  and  his  serv.ant 
by  rejieated  grants  of  money.  But  James  was  told  by  his 
cabinet  that  he  had  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  that  his  sub¬ 
jects  would  not  tolerate  for  long  his  infringement  of  their 
right  of  self-taxation,  that  he  might  ultimately  be  forced  to 
do  what  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  do  gi-aciously,  and  that 
any  delay  might  seriously  influence  the  elections.  So,  after 
sending  a  miserably  abject  apology  to  his  French  master,  and 
a  petition  for  pecuniary  help  to  influence  the  elections,  James 
gave  the  orders  for  issuing  the  writs,  and  at  the  same  time 
received  a  present  of  £37,000  from  the  compliant  French 
king. 

With  what  grace  James  submitted  to  the  disagreable 
necessity  of  summoning  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
his  first  speech  to  this,  his  first  and  only  parliament,  amply 
shows.  After  reiterating  to  the  Commons,  ipsissimis  verbis, 
what  he  had  said  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  published 
to  the  people,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

“  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  shall  fail  of  suitable  returns  from 
you  with  all  imaginable  duty  and  kindness  on  your  part,  and 
particularly  what  relates  to  the  settling  of  my  revenue,  and 
continuing  it  during  my  life,  as  it  was  in  the  lifetime  of  my 
brother.  .  •  .  There  is  one  popular  argument  which  1 

foresee  may  be  used  against  what  I  ask  of  you,  from  the 
inclination  men  have  for  frequent  parliaments,  which  some 
may  think  may  be  the  best  security,  by  feeding  me  from 
time  to  time  by  such  proportions  as  they  shall  think  con- 
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venient ;  and  this  argument,  it  being  the  first  time  I  speak 
to  you  from  ihe  throne,  I  will  answer  once  for  all.  That 
this  would  be  a  very  improper  method  to  take  with  me,  and 
that  the  best  way  to  engage  me  to  meet  you  often,  is  always 
to  use  me  well.  1  expect,  therefore,  that  you  will  comply 
with  what  I  have  desired,  and  that  you  will  do  it  speedily, 
that  this  may  be  a  short  session,  and  that  we  may  meet  again 
to  all  our  satisfactions.”* 

Is  not  this  man  “  every  inch  a  king  1”  The  spirit  of  it  is 
supremely  I'oyal  and  regal.  “  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  am  I  not  a  king  ?  Have  I  not  succeeded  to  a 
throne?  Do  I  not  wear  a  crown  and  hold  a  sceptre?  What 
mean  these  things,  if  they  be  not  symbols  of  power,  and 
rule,  and  authoiity  ?  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  king,  and  I  mean 
to  rule  and  reign  over  you.  But,  gentlemen,  kings  must 
live,  and  it  is  your  hapj)y  duty  to  let  them  live  and  find 
them  the  means.  And  you  had  better  do  it  speedily, 
libemlly,  and  once  for  all.  If  any  troublesome,  turbulent 
Whig  among  you  should  hint  that  you  may  keep  me  on  my 
good  beliaviour,  and  secure  the  calling  of  another  parliament 
soon,  let  him  know  that  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  treated 
so.  No  !  no  !  gentlemen.  Quick  !  vote  tlie  supplies  amply, 
in  perjietuity ;  and  if  I  see  reason.  I’ll  call  you  together  again 
when  I  want  yom”  And  his  Majesty  makes  his  bow  and  exit. 

And  now  for  the  Commons  and  the  supplies. 

It  is  necessary,  how'ever,  for  a  moment  to  inquire  how 
these  gentlemen  had  been  got  together,  and  what  influence 
had  been  exerted  on  the  elections  by  the  French  gold. 
Bishop  Burnet  tells  us  that  every  endeavour  had  been  used 
by  the  court  to  tamper  with  them,  and  secure  the  return  of 
pei’sons  who  would  support  the  views  of  the  king.  “  Com¬ 
plaints  came  up  from  all  parts  of  England  of  the  injustice 
and  violence  used  in  the  elections,  be3’ond  what  had  ever 
•  “Parliamentary  History,”  vol.  iv.,  p.  1353. 
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l>een  practised  in  former  times.”  No  quarter  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  neglected.  The  constituency  itself  had  been 
altered,  and  tlie  franchise  restricted  to  the  corporation  men, 
who  were  themselves  picked,  with  reference  to  the  views  of 
the  Court.  The  result  was  so  successful,  as  it  seemed,  that 
James  flattered  himself  there  were  not  more  than  forty 
members  upon  whose  votes  he  could  not  count. 

And  yet  in  this  veiy  success,  do  we  not  seem  dimly  to 
descry  another  sign-post  like  one  we  jmssed  a  little  while  ago, 
with  a  faint  inscription  on  it  like  the  last — “  The  I’oad  to 
the  Revolution.” 

I  must  also  delay  you  a  moment  from  the  important 
proceedings  of  this  parliament,  to  point  out  one  or 
two  matters  which  occurred  in  the  interval  of  its  sum¬ 
mons  and  its  assembling,  and  which  had  some  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  its  action.  What  will  the  king 
do  about  his  religion  1  is  a  question  which  must  often 
have  been  put  by  the  Protestant  majority  of  the  people. 
Before  his  accession,  he  had  worshipped  privattdy  in  his 
wife’s  oratory,  but  he  had  not  long  been  a  king  ere  he  had 
the  door  thrown  ojien  during  the  saying  of  the  mass,  and 
Po[iish  preachers  jjreaching  the  doctrines  of  Rome  in  the 
jjalace  during  Lent.  During  Passion  Week,  his  zeal  got  so 
much  the  better  of  his  prudence,  that  he  determined  to  have 
a  full  Popish  service  in  Westminster,  celebrated  with  regal 
splendour, — a  thing  that  had  not  been  known  before  for 
120  years.  At  his  coronation,  less  than  a  w'eek  after,  he 
made  further  demonstration  of  his  opposition  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  religion.  The  service  was  expunged  of  all  passages 
that  could  be  offensive  to  a  Romanist;  the  Communion 
Service  was  not  ixjad,  and  the  ceremony  of  pi’csenting  the 
monai’ch  wdth  a  Bible  was  omitted. 

The  parliament  met  on  May  19,  1C85.*  Twenty  new 
*  “Parliamentary  History,”  voL  iv.,  p.  1343. 
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lords  were  introduced  the  same  day  into  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  the  veiy  first  business  that  was  brought  on  elicited  an 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  king,  which  plainly  indicated 
liis  intentions  in  two  particulars.  An  act  of  impeachment 
liad  some  yeare  before  passed  with  reference  to  four  peers — 
Powis,  Wardour,  Bellasis,  and  Danby,  on  account  of 
alleged  complicity  in  popish  plots.  The  house  was  proceed¬ 
ing  to  take  action  upon  a  petition  from  these  lords,  when 
Mr.  Attomey-General  informed  it  that  he  had  his  Majesty’s 
order  to  enter  a  noli  prosequi,  and  to  discharge  the  bail,  thus 
terminating  the  matter  and  coolly  taking  it  out  of  the 
I)arliament’s  hands.  Such,  however,  was  the  spirit  of  the 
men  who  had  been  returned,  that  the  first  act  of  the 
Cmnmons  was  implicitly  to  obey  the  haughty  injunction  of 
his  ilajesty  in  his  speech  to  them,  and  to  pass  a  motion, 
nem.  con.,  “  That  the  revenue  which  was  settled  on  his 
late  Majesty  for  his  life,  be  settled  on  his  present  Majesty 
during  his  life,”  and  ordered  IVIr.  Solicitor  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  that  purpose.  One  only  voice,  as  fiir  as  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  was  heard  in  an-est  of  this  extraordinary  and  mean 
subserviency,  and  this  voice  dared  not  al>solutely  opjwse  the 
grant.  Macaulay  says  that  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour’s  speech,  “not  a  cheer  was  heaixl,  not  a  member 
ventured  to  second  the  motion.  .  .  .  The  projwsition 

(which  he  hail  made  for  a  consideration  of  the  petitions 
against  the  returns)  fell  to  the  greuud,  and  was  not  even 
entered  on  the  journals.  But  a  mighty  effect  had  been 
produced.  Barillon  (the  French  ambassador)  informed  his 
master  that  many  who  had  not  dared  to  applaud  .  .  .  had 
heai-tily  ajiproved ;  that  it  was  the  univei-sal  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  throughout  London,  and  that  the  impression  made 
upon  the  public  mind  seemed  likely  to  be  durabla”  The 
“cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,”  begins  to  be  seen. 

The  next  step  of  his  Majesty’s  most  loyal  and  dutiful 
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Commons,  must  have  somewhat  astonished  and  disturbed  his 
Majesty.  The  house  resolved  itself  into  a  giund  committee 
of  religion,  to  consider  and  report  to  it  upon  what  was 
desirable  for  the  house  to  do  in  that  gi-ave  matter,  especially 
ill  the  jieculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  now 
placed.  The  statute-book  was  full  of  penalties  against 
dissenters  of  all  soi-ts.  Catholic  and  Protestant ;  but,  as 
Richard  Baxter  had  said  to  the  late  king,  “  the  question  was 
whether  those  laws  were  to  be  put  in  force  1”  That  James 
was  willing  enough  to  put  them  in  force  against  one  set  of 
the  dissenters,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  He  had  urged  his 
Scottish  parliament  rigidly  to  enforce  all  the  penal  laws 
against  the  nonconforming  Presbyterians  in  the  north.  And 
if  he  could  conveniently  make  a  distinction  in  England 
Ixitween  the  various  sects  of  Protestant  dissenters  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  members  of  his  own  faith  on  the  other,  he 
would  have  been  perfectly  ready  to  do  it  But  just  now 
this  was  hai-dly  possible.  Conceive,  then,  his  majesty’s  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  that  the  committee  resolved  “to  make  an 
humble  address  to  his  majesty,  to  publish  his  royal  proclama¬ 
tion  for  putting  the  laws  in  execution  against  all  dissentei’s 
whatsoever  from  the  Church  of  England.”  ♦  Luckily  for 
the  house,  perhaps,  it  thought  better  of  this  matter,  or  its 
members  might  have  been  sent  about  tlieir  private  business 
at  once.  Instead  of  passing  the  remarkable  proposition  of 
the  committee,  whose  zeal  for  persecution  seems  to  have 
blinded  them  for  the  moment  to  the  danger  they  were 
incurring  of  rousing  his  majesty’s  ire,  they  resolved  to  rely 
on  his  “  gracious  word  and  repeated  declaration  to  supj>ort 
and  defend  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established,  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives” The 
session  closed  abruptly  in  the  month  of  June  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  foolish  attempt  at  invasion  by  the  Duke  of 

*  “  Parliamentary  History,”  iv.,  p.  1357.  t  p.  1358. 
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Monmouth.  The  two  houses  passed  an  act  of  attainder 
against  him  in  one  day,  “and  with  that,”  says  the  good 
bishop,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  of  the  history 
of  the  period,  “the  session  ended,  which  was  no  small 
happiness  to  the  nation,  such  a  body  of  men  being  dismissed 
with  doing  so  little  hurt.”  * 

The  king  had  got  his  money,  £1,900,000  a  year,  and  he 
had  escaped  without  much  vexation  and  annoyance  from 
that  very  troublesome  thing,  the  parliament.  No  doubt  he, 
too,  sympathized  with  the  joy  of  the  people  “  at  such  a  body 
of  men  being  dismissed  with  so  little  hurt”  For  a  while  at 
least  he  was  free  to  pursue  whatever  schemes  he  had  in  his 
head,  and  it  rested  with  him  to  convene  the  houses  again 
whenever  he  should  list 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  one  of  his  hoj)e8,  to  be 
realized  at  some  time  more  or  less  distant,  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  popery  in  England.  One  thing  stood 
grievously  in  his  way,  and  that  was  the  Test  Act,  by  which  it 
was  required  of  every  person  holding  any  office  of  trust 
under  the  crown  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Protestant 
establishment,  and  to  receive  the  communion.  Practically, 
already  James  had  ignored  that  act  in  some  instances,  and 
exercised  his  kingly  prerogative  to  dispense  with  these 
requirements  in  favour  of  some  Catholics  whom  he  had  put 
in  office.  On  the  landing  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  of  Monmouth  in  Dorsetshire,  it  became  necessary 
to  raise  new  regiments,  and  many  of  the  officers  were 
Catholics.  Macaulay  says,  “  This  breach  of  the  law  for  a 

time  passed  imcensured . But  the  danger  was 

now  over.  The  insurgents  had  been  vanquished  and 
punished.  Their  unsuccessful  attempt  had  strengthened 
the  government  which  they  had  hoped  to  overthrow.  Yet 
still  James  continued  to  grant  commissions  to  unqualified 
•  “History  of  our  Times,”  voL  iii,  p.  45. 
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persons ;  and  speedily  it  was  announced  that  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  no  longer  to  be  bound  by  the  Test  Act ;  that  he  hoped 
to  induce  parliament  to  repeal  that  act,  but  that  if  the 
parliament  proved  refi-actory  he  would  not  the  less  have  his 
own  way.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  deep  murmur,  the 
forerunner  of  a  tempest,  gave  him  warning  that  the  spirit 
before  which  his  grandfatlier,  his  father,  and  his  brother  had 
been  compelled  to  recede,  though  dormant,  was  not  extinct.” 

And  here  let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  note  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis.  Every  soul  of  us  here  has  the  deepest  interest  in 
it.  The  entire  civil  liberties  of  the  people  were  at  stake.  In 
thought,  we  can  all  of  us  at  this  moment  leap  the  narrow 
channel  which  divides  us  from  our  European  neighbours  of 
the  continent,  and  fix  on  spots  where  one-half  or  more  of  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  social  freedom  are  to  this  day  unknown; 
where  public  opinion  goes  with  a  cord  round  its  neck,  which 
can  be  pulled  any  day  if  it  utter  itself  unpleasantly  and  in  an 
uncourtly  tone ;  where  a  gag  is  always  at  hand ;  where  a 
man’s  house  is  anything  but  his  castle  if  he  be  a  political 
suspect ;  w’here  the  bit  of  the  Government  is  in  every 
man’s  mouth,  and  its  curb  under  his  lip,  and  its  reins  on 
hLs  shoulders  ready  to  be  tightened  at  any  moment  that 
it  may  suit  the  monarch’s  whim ;  where  the  beams  of 
the  sovereign  power  are  laid,  not  in  loving  beds  of  the 
people’s  hearts,  but  mechanically,  and  by  force  of  police  in 
every  man’s  home.  Why  are  we  not  so  to-day  1  Not  be¬ 
cause  nobody  has  ever  attempted  the  thing  on  our  soil !  One 
dynasty  at  least  tried  to  fasten  on  our  necks  the  yoke  of 
arbitrary  iwwcr,  and  that  persistently  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century.  And  the  point  at  which  we  have  amved  in  our 
history  to-night,  is  almost  the  last  ciisis  of  the  struggle,  which 
was  to  end  either  in  the  successful  imposition  of  monarchic 
absolutism  upon  the  people,  or  in  the  final  wrenching  of  their 
true  and  proper  liberties  out  of  the  grasp  of  de.spotic  kings. 
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But  a  far  more  important  thing  than  even  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  people  was  also  at  stake ;  a  thing  intimately  bound 
np  with  these  indeed,  and  which  must  inevitably  affect  them 
in  a  very  great  degree,  but  still  separate  and  of  greater 
moment.  And  that  thing  was  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Notwithstanding  the  Test  Act  and  the  Protestant  esta¬ 
blishment,  a  popish  king  sat  on  the  throne,  and  a  king  who 
wa.s  no  half-hearted  papist ;  a  king  who  hated  the  religious 
opinions  of  that  large  section  of  the  nation,  the  Noncon¬ 
formists,  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  who  was  prepared  to  go 
all  the  lengths  of  his  predecessors  in  persecuting  them  out  of 
his  way ;  a  king  too,  who  none  the  leiss  hated  the  Protestant 
establishment,  which  as  yet  he  was  not  free  to  persecute  or 
overturn.  The  courts  of  France  and  the  Vatican  saw  that 
the  key  of  the  door  to  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend,  and  they  were  watching  with  intensest  eagerness  and 
anxiety  the  movements  of  that  hand,  and  waiting  the  signal 
to  enter,  and  once  moi’e  rivet  the  Papal  yoke  on  the  neck  of 
the  oft  rebellious  jieople.  Had  the  people  been  worsted  in 
that  struggle,  and  Popery  once  more  triumphant,  though  we 
may  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  none  of  the  blessings  we 
enjoy  to-day  would  have  been  our  possession  now,  yet  surely 
we  arc  warranted  in  saying  that  the  hour  of  our  progress  had 
been  indefinitely  postponed,  and  it  would  have  been  left  for 
our  successors  to  boast  of  the  things  which  to  us  have  been 
familiar  possessions  from  our  birth. 

And  now  let  us  once  more  watch  the  progress  of  events. 
Although  the  expetlition  of  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Mon¬ 
mouth  had  failed  in  stirring  up  a  general  rebellion,  partly 
because  the  ]>eople  were  not  yet  ripe  for  it,  and  pai’tly 
becaii.se  the  Court  had  sufficiently  early  tidings  of  it  to  take 
measures  for  its  speedy  oveiHirow,  nevertheless,  a  large 
number  of  the  people,  and  several  of  the  gentry  had  flocked 
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to  the  standard  of  revolution.  The  rebellion  was  soon 
crushed ;  and  had  moderation  and  mercy  prevailed  at  Court 
with  regard  to  those  who  had  engaged  in  it,  the  general  joy 
at  its  failure  might  have  postponed,  to  a  long  period,  the 
possibility  of  a  similar  attempt.  But  instead  of  this,  all  the 
vindictiveness  and  cruelty  of  James’s  heart  at  once  boiled  up, 
and  two  of  his  creatures  were  instantly  commissioned  to 
commence  the  work  of  retaliation  and  retribution.  There 
happened  to  be  in  the  army  one  Colonel  Kirke,  a  vicious, 
cruel,  barbarous  man,  who  had  commanded  a  regiment  at 
Tangier.  This  man  was  the  military  counterpart  of 
Jeffreys,  and  the  pair  soon  showed  the  people  of  England 
what  they  might  expect  if  they  daretl  to  disobey  their  most 
gracious  and  sovereign  lord.  King  James.  Kirke,  with  the 
utmost  brutality  and  cruelty,  commenced  to  hang  and  quarter 
right  and  left ;  his  victims  were  hung  in  chains,  and  their 
heads  and  limbs  sent  about  into  the  neighbouring  villages 
to  strike  terror  into  the  people. 

Scarcely  had  these  atrocities  ceased,  when  that  commission 
of  the  peace  was  opened  under  Jeffreys  which  has  earned  the 
hated  name  of  the  bloody  assize.  The  gaols  of  Somerset¬ 
shire  and  Dorsetshire  were  crowded  with  prisoners  waiting 
their  trial ;  and  the  brutal  judge  went  off  to  his  bloody  work 
with  the  zest  of  a  bea.st  of  prey.  T  may  not  detain  you  with 
the  details  of  that  “  campaign,” — “  Jeffrey’s  campaign,”  as  the 
king  jocosely  called  it.  The  judge  condemned  upwaixls  of 
500  persons  in  that  circuit,  and  hanged  no  less  tlian  320, 
whose  quarters  were  set  up  in  all  the  principal  places  and 
high  roads  of  the  counties  where  the  rebellion  had  prevailed. 

Surely,  now,  the  little  cloud  we  saw  awhile  ago  has  begun 
to  rise  away  from  the  horizon,  and  to  gather  blackness  and 
breadth. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  news  of  this  severity 
created  a  deep  and  widespread  horror  in  the  minds  of  the 
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people,  and  many  who  had  till  now  trusted  and  hoped  in  the 
king,  began  to  fear  what  might  be  the  end  of  it  all.  They  had 
not  long  to  remain  in  suspense.  It  was  necessary  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  designs  to  call  his  parliament  together  again,  and  on 
November  9th  of  the  same  year  the  nation  had  the  privilege 
of  once  more  hanging  upon  its  gracious  monarch’s  lips.  After 
congratulating  himself  and  his  parliament  upon  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle,  his  Majesty 
takes  it  for  granted  that  it  will  be  evident  to  everybody  that 
henceforth  a  standing  army  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
England,  and  orders  his  obedient  servants  to  provide  him 
with  the  needful  supplies.  And  then,  as  if  bent  upon  touch¬ 
ing  the  people  at  the  two  points  where  they  were  most  tender 
and  irritable  just  now,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  Let  no  man  take 
exception  that  there  are  some  officers  in  the  army  not  qualified 

according  to  the  late  tests  for  their  employment . I  will 

deal  plainly  with  you  :  that  after  having  had  the  benefit  of 
their  service  in  such  a  time  of  need  and  danger,  I  will  neither 
expose  them  to  disgrace,  nor  myself  to  the  want  of  them, 
if  there  should  be  another  rebellion  to  make  them  neces.sary 
to  me.”* 

If  there  should  be  another  rebellion  !  An  unpleasant 
contingency,  your  Majesty.  It  all  rests  with  your  Majesty  ; 
your  Majesty  holds  the  reins.  Drive  this  good  English 
people  gently,  tenderly,  remembering  that  it  is  a  high-spirited 
people,  which  has  kicked  before,  and  done  much  damage  to 
the  royal  state-chariot  and  many  things  beside,  and  which 
may  kick  again  and  do  even  more  damage ;  humouring  it  as 
a  somewhat  wdlful  people  at  times,  but  very  generous  and 
patient  withal ;  especially  and  always  being  careful  to  avoid 
turning  it  in  the  direction  of  the  road  to  Rome,  where  it  has 
once  had  a  great  fright,  and  at  which  it  has  been  exceedingly 
shy  ever  since, — drive  this  people  so,  your  Majesty,  and  you 
•  “Parliamentary  History,”  iv.,  p.  1370. 
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may  drive  it  safely,  and  much  to  its  happiness  and  your  own 
aggrandizement.  But  jerk  the  reins,  and  harass  them  with 
the  curb,  never  let  them  cease  to  feel  the  bit,  drag  them  round 
this  way  or  that,  whether  they  will  or  no, — lash  them  into  the 
road  to  Romo,  and  your  Majesty’s  contingency,  “  If  there 
should  be  another  rebellion,”  will  not  long  remain  a  contin¬ 
gency,  and  your  Majesty  may  find  the  royal  chariot  upset,  and 
the  reins  dragged  for  ever  from  your  hands. 

The  Commons  very  warmly  debated  the  question  of  a 
standing  army,  and  ultimately  pass.sed  the  vote  of  supply 
by  only  a  small  majority,  coupling  wth  it  a  resolution 
to  the  effect,  that  the  House  had  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  militia,  and  w'ould  give  all  care  to  render  it  efficient. 
Moreover,  notwithstanding  his  Majesty’s  haughty  language 
about  his  Popish  officers,  the  Commons  (all  honour  to  them) 
agreed  to  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  representing  that  these 
gentlemen  could  not  by  law  continue  in  their  emplojrments, 
and  that,  therefore,  rather  than  either  dispense  with  the  tests 
or  quarrel  with  his  Majesty,  they  would  pajss  an  act  of  indem¬ 
nity  to  relieve  them  from  the  penalties  they  had  incun’cd,  and 
begged  his  Majesty  to  do  as  much  for  them,  and  relieve  his 
subjects  from  the  grave  apprehensions  they  had  begun  to 
entertain.  His  Majesty  thought  this  a  very  unnecessary 
addre-ss,  and  told  his  faithful  Commons,  in  terms  of  half 
reproach,  that  he  did  not  expect  it,  and  that  he  hoped  they 
had  learned  to  put  more  trust  in  what  he  said  than  their 
addi’ess  implied. 

What  became  of  this  parliament  you  shall  hear  in  the 
quaint  and  simple  words  of  the  good  bishop  whom  we  have 
already  had  several  occasions  to  quote.  Ho  says, — “  The 
king  saw  that  both  houses  were  now  so  fixed  that  he  could 
carry  nothing  in  either  of  them  unless  he  would  depart  from 
his  sjieech,  and  let  the  Act  of  the  Test  take  place.  So  he 
prorogued  the  parliament,  and  kept  it  by  repeated  pro- 
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rogations  still  on  foot  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  but  ■without 
holding  a  session.  All  those  who  had  either  spoken  or 
voted  for  the  test  were  soon  after  this  disgraced  and  turned 
out  of  their  places,  though  many  of  these  had  served  the  king 
hitherto  with  great  obsequiousness  and  much  zeal.  He 
called  for  many  of  them,  and  spoke  to  them  very  earnestly 
upon  that  subject  in  his  closet ;  so  that  the  term  of  closeting 
was  much  tossed  about.  Many  of  these  gave  him  very  flat 
and  hardy  denials ;  others,  the  more  silent,  were  not  less 
steady.  So  that,  when  after  a  long  practice  both  of 
threatening  and  ill-usage  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  promises 
and  coiTuption  on  the  other,  the  king  saw  he  could  not 
bring  them  into  a  compliance  with  him,  he  at  last  dissolved 
the  parliament ;  by  which  he  threw  off  a  body  of  men  that 
were,  in  all  other  respects,  sure  to  him,  and  that  would  have 
accepted  a  very  modemte  satisfaction  from  him  at  any  time. 
And,  indeed,  in  all  England  it  would  not  have  been  ea.sy  to 
have  found  five  hundred  men  so  weak,  so  poor,  and  so  devoted 
to  the  Court  as  these  were.  So,  happily,  was  the  nation 
taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the  precipitated  violence  of  a 
bigoted  Court.”* 

Surely,  now,  we  hear  the  rustling  of  the  breeze  that 
nearly  jwrtends  the  breaking  of  the  storm.  The  little 
cloud  is  spreading  and  gathering  volume  and  blackness, 
and  may  burst  at  any  moment.  Another  sign-post  tells  us 
“  the  road  to  the  Revolution,”  and  we  are  travelling  down 
hill. 

The  king  had  managed  to  provoke  the  suspicion,  or  the 
hatred,  of  all  classes  of  the  kingdom  save  one.  From  the 
first,  he  had  shown  his  hatred  of  the  Whigs,  and  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  disgrace  them.  Now,  he  had  managed  to 
set  the  Tories  against  him  too,  even  that  packed  and  com¬ 
pliant  majority  of  the  Commons  which  had  voted  him  such 
•  “  History  of  His  own  Times,”  C67. 
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enormous  supplies.  By  a  fierce  and  relentless  persecution, 
only  inferior  in  one  degree  in  its  severity  to  those  of  the 
previous  century,  he  had  won  the  deep  hatred  and  fear  of  the 
Nonconformists.  The  Church  of  England  knew  that  he  was 
plotting  her  overthrow.  All  the  lovers  of  liberty  saw  that 
he  was  aiming  at  absolute  power,  and  ready  to  ti-ample  on 
every  popular  right  and  the  old-established  guaiuntees  of 
freedom.  The  common  people  had  seen  or  heard  with 
horror  of  the  atrocities  of  Jeffreys  and  Kirke.  What  could 
.save  a  man  so  self-doomed  as  this  infatuated  last  of  his 
race  1 

For  awhile,  however,  he  was  saved  by  a  stroke  of  policy  : 
not  very  far-seeing,  to  be  sure,  nor  very  successful ;  but,  for  a 
Stuart,  a  clever  move.  James  saw  plainly  enough  that  he 
could  never  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  so  he  hit  upon 
the  expedient  (curious  enough  for  a  Papist,  and  still  more 
so  for  the  most  earnest  of  all  the  Stuarts)  of  a  general  tole¬ 
ration  of  all  religions,  his  own  included,  of  course.  In  the 
spring  of  1C67,  a  few  months  previous  to  his  final  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  his  first  and  only  Parliament,  James  published 
a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  in  which,  whilst  expressing 
honestly  the  wish  that  all  men  were  of  his  religious  opinions, 
he  promised  to  defend  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  but  suspended  at  once, 
and  of  his  own  plca.sure,  all  penal  laws  in  matters  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  ;  decreed  that  anybody  might  teach  and  preach  anything 
he  liked,  so  that  he  did  not  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  Government;  that  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance,  and  the  tests  and  declarations  imposed  in  the 
previous  reign,  should  no  longer  be  required  to  be  taken ; 
and  that  he  did  graciously  pardon  all  his  loving  Noncon¬ 
formist  subjects  all  their  sins  and  ofiences  against  the  laws. 

A  more  glaring  and  complete  violation  of  the  Constitution 
and  usurpation  of  the  authority  of  Parliament  it  is  hardly 
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jwssible  to  conceive.  Heartily  should  we  have  rejoiced  if 
history  had  enabled  us  to  tell  you  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Papists,  for  whose  sole  benefit  the  indulgence  had 
I’eally  been  gi-anted,  the  whole  of  those  who  seemed  to  be 
included  in  it  joined  with  the  members  of  the  Protestant 
establishment  in  condemning  and  denouncing  so  flagrant  a 
piece  of  absolutism  and  despotic  power.  But  it  is  not  so, 
and  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  not. 

Macaulay,  not  more  eloquently  than  justly,  pleads  the 
excuse  of  the  Nonconformists  that  for  a  little  while  they  fell 
into  the  royal  trap.  He  says  :  “  Such  coolness  and  philo¬ 
sophy  are  not  to  be  expected  from  men  who  ai’e  smarting 
under  present  pain,  and  who  are  tempted  by  the  offer  of 
immediate  ease.  A  Puritan  divine  might  not  indeed  be  able 
to  deny  that  the  dispensing  power  now  claimed  by  the 
crown  was  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution.  But  he  might  perhaps  be  exeused  if  he 
asked,  ‘  What  was  the  constitution  to  him  1’  The  Aet  of 
Uniformity  had  ejected  him,  in  spite  of  royal  promises,  from 
a  benefice  which  was  his  fi’eehold,  and  had  reduced  him  to 
beggary  and  dependence.  The  Five  Mile  Act  had  banished 
him  from  his  dwelling,  from  his  relations,  from  his  friends, 
from  almost  all  places  of  public  resort.  Under  the  Con¬ 
venticle  Act,  his  goods  had  been  distrained,  and  he  had  been 
flung  into  one  noisome  gaol  after  another,  among  highway¬ 
men  and  housebreakei-s.  Out  of  prison,  he  had  constantly 
had  the  officei-s  of  justice  on  his  track  ;  he  had  been  forced 
to  pay  hush-money  to  informers ;  he  had  stolen  in  igno¬ 
minious  disguises  through  windows  and  trap-doors  to  meet 
his  flock ;  and  had,  while  pouring  the  baptismal  water  or 
distributing  the  eucharistic  bread,  been  anxiously  listening 
for  the  signal  that  the  tipstaves  were  approaching.  Was  it 
not  mockery  to  call  on  a  man  thus  plundered  and  op¬ 
pressed  to  sufl'er  martyrdom  for  the  property  and  liberty  of 
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Ills  plunderers  and  oppressors'?  The  Declaration,  despotic 
as  it  might  seem  to  his  prosperous  neighbours,  brought 
delivei-ance  to  him.  He  was  called  upon  to  make  his  choice, 
not  between  freedom  and  slaveiy,  but  between  two  yokes ; 
and  he  might  not  unnaturally  think  the  yoke  of  the  king 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Church.”* 

At  all  events  it  could  not  be  heavier,  and  men  in  such  a 
case  may  surely  be  paixloned  for  doing  what  a  few  of  these 
men  did.  Tliey  were  exuberant  in  their  professions  of 
thanks  and  loyalty,  and  his  Majesty  might  almost  think  that 
now  he  was  strong  enough  to  defy  the  Church. 

But  whatever  he  had  gained  in  one  direction,  he  had  lost 
in  another.  The  Church  not  unnaturally  took  instant  alarm, 
and  her  pulpits  all  over  the  land  rang  with  arg\uueuts  against 
popeiy,  and  denunciations  of  it;  whilst  a  hundred  pens  of 
logical  and  eloquent  divines  were  running,  and  the  press  was 
pouring  forth  a  shower  of  pamphlets,  on  the  same  urgent 
theme. 

Nor  was  it  long  ere  the  king  discovered  that  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  who  had  fallen  into  his  trap  were  an  incon-sideruble 
minority.  Circular  letters,  imploring  them  to  sign  addresses 
of  giatitude  for  the  indulgence,  were  sent  all  over  the  laud  ; 
yet  in  six  months  not  more  than  sixty  such  addresses  were 
sent  up  from  all  sections  of  Protestant  Nonconformists,  and 
these  not  numerously  signed.  Baxter,  Howe,  Bunyan,  and 
many  more  saw  through  the  veil  that  scarcely  hid  the  royal 
purpose,  and  were  as  IkuI  as  any  churchmen  in  their  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  Beast,  Antichrist,  and  the  Man  of  Sin. 

The  cloud  disperses  not,  though  the  magician’s  hand  has 
imperiously  waved  it  away. 

With  dogged  obstinacy  the  king  still  continued  his  fatal 
course.  He  did  not,  or  he  would  not,  hear  the  mutterings 
of  the  coming  tempest.  Step  by  step  he  more  and  more 
•  “  History  of  England,"  c.  vii. 
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openly  obtruded  his  popery  upon  the  iieople.  The  Papal 
nuncio  was  consecrated  in  the  palace,  and  James  was  seen 
kneeling  to  him  to  receive  his  blessing.  He  tried,  too,  to 
tamper  with  the  universities,  and  succeeded  in  converting 
University  College,  Oxford,  into  a  Catholic  seminary,  and 
in  forcing  a  president  of  his  own  choice  on  Magdalen  College, 
against  the  most  strenuous  opiiosition  of  the  fellows,  whom 
at  length  he  summarily  ejected,  and  so  secured  tlie  intense 
hatred  of  the  universities,  in  addition  to  all  that  he  had 
been  so  carefully  securing  in  other  directions  ever  since  he 
came  to  the  thi'one. 

And  now  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  much  more  rapidly 
pass  over  those  succeeding  events  which  brought  mattei’s  to 
a  cjHsis,  and  roused  tlie  people  once  more  to  assert  their  own 
rights  against  their  own  king. 

One  thing  that  much  excited  and  alarmed  the  popular 
mind,  was  an  event  which  caused  no  small  joy  in  the  palace 
and  amongst  the  Catholic  friends  of  the  king.  James  had 
no  child  to  succeed  liim  on  the  throne.  His  cpieen  had 
borne  him  four,  but  they  were  all  dead,  and  it  was  now  five 
years  since  the  birth  of  the  last.  To  the  no  small  surprise 
of  the  nation,  however,  it  was  announced  that  all  hope  of  a 
successor  to  the  throne  was  not  extinct,  and  a  few  months 
after  that  a  son  and  heir  was  born.  The  Catholics  were 
loud  in  their  demonstrations  of  joy.  They  knew  that  unless 
the  king  could  succeed  in  changing  the  succession,  the  crown 
would  devolve  on  the  Princess  Mary  of  Orange,  who,  with 
her  husband,  w'as  a  staunch  and  firm  Protestant.  The  people 
of  England,  too,  amid  all  their  provocations  and  fears,  had 
had  till  now  that  hope  before  them  of  an  end  to  their 
present  dangers  of  the  reintroduction  of  Popery,  perhaps  to 
the  downfall  of  the  English  Church.  But  now  all  this  was 
at  an  end,  and  it  was  very  widely  believed,  both  by  high  and 
low,  that  a  deception  had  been  practised  ;  that  no  child  hatl 
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been  bom ;  and  that  the  pretended  heir  had  been  palmed 
ujion  the  people,  in  order  to  prevent  tlie  crown  from  descend¬ 
ing  to  a  Protestant.  The  dread  and  hatred  of  Popery  were 
tints  foolishly  fomented  in  the  popnlar  mind,  and  eveiy  act 
of  the  court  was  keenly  watched. 

And  now  the  eyes  of  the  king  began  to  be  a  little  opened. 
He  resolved  on  summoning  a  new  parliament,  but  with  due 
precautions  that  it  should  be  a  supple  and  subservient  one. 
Accordingly  a  list  of  questions  was  sent  to  the  lords  lieutenant 
of  counties  to  be  presented  to  all  deputy  lieutenants  and 
magistrates,  asking  what  they  would  do  in  a  case  of  being 
elected,  or  of  having  to  vote  for  a  member,  and  whether  they 
would  live  in  unity  with  men  of  all  religions.  From  all  parts 
of  the  coimtry  came  answers  so  framed  as  to  convey  to  the  court 
not  only  their  determination  to  maintain  their  independence, 
but  also  in  a  quiet,  ironical  way  to  reprove  the  insolent 
meddling  king.  After  his  former  indulgence,  too,  to  the 
Nonconformists,  James  thought  he  might  surely  reckon  on 
them  for  his  friends.  So  he  had  them  put  into  the  corpora¬ 
tions  in  place  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  found  uncom¬ 
pliant  in  the  schemes  of  the  court.  When,  however,  the 
temper  of  these  men  M’as  tried,  James  found  himself  once 
more  foiled.  For  a  little  while,  a  few  of  them  had  been 
beguiled  by  the  king’s  apparent  liberality.  But  now  they 
were  undeceived  again,  and  were  entirely  at  one  with  the 
Churchmen  and  Tories  in  determined  opposition  to  the 
king’s  desjwtic  and  popish  schemes. 

In  April,  1688,  James  issued  another  declaration  of  indul¬ 
gence,  similar  in  purport  to  the  last,  and  about  a  week  after¬ 
wards  made  an  order  in  council  that  it  should  be  read  for 
two  successive  Sundays  during  divine  service  by  the  officiat¬ 
ing  minister  of  every  church  and  chapel  in  the  kingdom. 
He  would  thus  put  the  Church  to  the  test.  He  would 
com2>el  it  to  be  a  party  to  the  indulgence,  or  to  put  itself  in 
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active  antagonism  to  the  king.  The  clergy  were  at  their 
wit’s  end.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  prescribed  date  for 
reading  the  indulgence,  there  was  no  concert  and  no  formed 
resolution.  The  Nonconformists,  seeing  this,  stepped  in,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
London  clergy,  begging  them  “to  play  the  men  for  the 
liberties  of  England,  and  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.”  A  meeting  of  the  London  clergy  was  afterwards 
held,  comprising  in  its  members  Tillotson,  Sherlock,  and 
Stillingdeet,  which  ended  in  a  resolution  not  to  obey  the 
oi’der ;  and  this  resolution  was  afterwards  endorsed  by 
eighty-five  incumbents  of  churches  in  the  City. 

It  grows  hot,  your  Majesty.  The  mutterings  are  louder. 
A  few  heavy  drops  begin  to  fall.  The  heavens  are  blacker. 
The  breeze  is  becoming  stronger.  Your  Majesty  had  better 
look  out  for  some  friendly  shelter  in  case  of  need. 

The  resolution  of  this  meeting  was  followed  by  another 
meeting  of  bishops  and  others,  to  prepare  a  petition  to  his 
Majesty  setting  forth  the  reasons  of  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  king’s  order.  It  was  signed  by  the  archbishop  and 
six  of  his  sufl’ragans,  and  j)resented  to  the  king.  James  was 
surprised  and  enraged.  He  said,  “  This  is  a  great  sui’prLso 
to  me  ;  it  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.”  He  began  to  tremble 
before  the  storm  he  had  so  foolishly  raised.  But  he  was  not 
the  man  to  tremble  long,  nor  to  draw  back  until  he  was 
foiced,  so  he  cited  the  seven  bishops  to  appear  before  him  in 
council  on  the  8th  of  June.  They  met  him  and  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  On  their  way  thither,  a  complete 
ovation  was  given  them,  so  that  the  king  ordered  the  garrison 
to  be  doubled,  the  guards  to  be  ready,  and  two  companies 
to  be  sent  up  to  London  from  every  regiment  in  England. 

It  grows  hot,  your  Majesty.  Blacker  and  blacker  is  the 
sky.  The  drops  begin  to  fall  thicker  and  faster.  Surely 
the  storm  is  at  hand. 
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The  mail  bags  are  heavier  this  week  from  the  north  than  is 
their  w  ont.  They  are  full  of  letters  from  the  Presbjierians  to 
the  bishops  to  assure  them  of  sympathy.  And  hark,  what  is 
that  song  which  is  echoing  among  the  metal  hills  of  Cornwall  1 

“  And  shall  Trelawny  die?  and  shall  Trelawny  die? 

Then  20,000  Cornish  boys  will  know  the  reason  why !  ” 

and  hark  again,  a  refrain  fi’om  the  bowels  of  the  earth — 

“  Then  20,000  imderground  will  know  the  reason  why.” 

This  good,  patient,  docile,  thoroughbred  English  people, 
which  your  Majesty  is  attempting  to  drive,  is  shaking  its 
mane,  and  snorting,  and  becoming  demonstrative  and 
restive : — have  a  care,  your  Majesty,  or  the  state  coach 
may  have  an  uncomfortable  fall. 

But  no ;  his  Majesty’s  only  method  of  driving  is  whip, 
and  curb,  and  tight  rein ;  so  he  lashes  away.  He  tries  the 
bishops  in  the  Queen’s  BencL  He  carefully  packs  a  jury, 
and  feels  sure  of  the  verdict.  But  once  more  he  is  mistaken. 
The  account  of  the  verdict  you  must  hear  in  better  words 
than  mine. 

“At  ten  the  court  again  met.  The  ci'ow'd  was  greater 
than  ever.  The  jury  appeared  in  their  box ;  and  there  was 
a  breathless  stillness. 

“  Sir  Samuel  Astry  spoke — ‘  Do  you  find  the  defendants, 
or  any  of  them  guilty,  of  the  misdemeanour  whereof  they 
are  impeached,  or  not  guilty  V 

“  Sir  Roger  Langley  answered  ‘  Not  guilty.’  As  these  words 
were  uttered,  Halifax  sprang  up  and  waved  his  hat.  At 
that  signal,  benches  and  galleries  raised  a  shout.  In  a 
moment  ten  thousand  persons,  who  crowded  the  great  hall, 
replied  with  a  still  louder  shout,  which  made  the  old  oaken 
roof  crack ;  and  in  another  moment,  the  inniunerable  throng 
without  set  up  a  third .  huzza,  which  was  heard  at  Temple 
Bar.  The  boats  w'hich  covci’ed  the  Thames  gave  an  answ'er- 
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ing  cheer.  A  peal  of  gunpowder  'was  heard  on  the  w'ater, 
and  another,  and  another ;  and  so,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
glad  tidings  went  flying  past  the  Savoy  and  the  Friars  to 
Loudon  Bridge,  and  to  the  forest  of  masts  below.  As  the 
news  spread,  streets  and  squares,  market-places  and  cofiee- 
houses,  broke  forth  into  acclamations.  Yet  were  the  accla¬ 
mations  less  strange  than  the  weeping.  For  the  feelings  of 
men  had  been  wound  up  to  such  a  point,  that  at  length  the 
stern  English  nature,  so  little  used  to  outward  signs  of 
emotion,  gave  way,  and  thousands  sobbed  aloud  for  very  joy. 
Meanwhile,  from  the  outskirts  of  the  multitude,  horsemen 
were  .spuning  off  to  bear  along  all  the  gieat  roads  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  victory  of  the  Church  and  nation.”  * 

Hotter  and  blacker  King  James !  Is  there  shelter  at 
hand  1  For  the  storm  draws  nigh. 

And  now  it  becomes  needful,  that  for  a  little  while  we 
should  leave  King  James  and  his  troublesome  English 
}>eople,  who  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  not  to  be 
governed,  at  least  after  his  fashion,  and  take  notice  of  the 
afiairs  of  a  small  Court  on  the  Continent  of  Eurojie. 

Resident  at  the  Hague,  in  Holland,  were  a  prince  and 
princess,  whose  connexions  with  England  were  such,  that  they 
had  been  for  some  time  watching  with  an  anxious  eye  the 
progress  of  events  there.  Mary,  the  wife  of  William,  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Nassau,  was  heiress  to  the  English  throne,  should 
James  fail  of  issue.  They  were  therefore  directly  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  king.  The  prince  is  a 
.slender-built,  cold-naturetl,  reserved,  almost  sullen  sort  of 
man,  but  with  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  great  ruler. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  sage 
and  sound  statesman  :  discreet  and  cautious,  and  yet  Avithal 
courageous  to  the  last  degree.  With  a  heart  that  often 
leaped  and  burned  within  him,  but  a  power  of  self-restraint 
*  Jlfvcaulay’s  ‘‘  History,”  c.  viii. 
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wbicli  enabled  him  at  those  very  moments  to  be  outwardly 
calm  and  composed.  His  wife  was  his  opposite  in  all  personal 
and  outward  things  :  of  a  majestic  person  and  noble  expres¬ 
sion,  and  a  most  sweet  and  amiable  bearing.  But  she  was 
his  countei’part,  and  fit  companion  in  all  inward  qualities, 
and  could  natively  emulate  his  own  nobleness. 

At  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  bishops  there  was  resident 
at  their  Court,  a  man  whose  name  we  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  already  several  times,  but  of  whom  we  must  now 
give  some  further  account.  This  was  Gilbert  Bumet,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time.  He  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1G43,  studied  the  law  for  a  little  tinxe,  but 
changed  his  mind,  and  entered  the  Church.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  refused  a  living  that  was  ofiered  him,  on  the 
ground  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  studied  theology 
under  Doctor  Leighton,  then  Ai’chbishop  of  Glasgow.  After 
visiting  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  great  literaiy  celebrities,  and  studying 
a  while  at  Amsterdam  and  Paris,  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  laboured  for  five  yearn  with  exemplary  fidelity  and  zeal 
as  minister  of  Saltoun.  Whilst  in  this  post  he  became  the 
adviser  of  some  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Scotland,  and  thus  commenced  that  con¬ 
nexion  with  politics  which  so  greatly  affected  his  after 
career.  He  was,  w'hat  it  was  so  rare  to  find  in  those  times, 
especially  in  men  wdio  were  ecclesiastics  or  ijollticians,  a  man 
of  great  moderation  and  catholicity  of  spirit ;  by  no  means 
lacking  in  decision  and  conscientiousness,  but  preserving  a 
keen  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  opponents,  and  always  in¬ 
clining  to  the  liberal  side  of  things.  He  was  twice  offered 
a  bishopric,  and  refused  it.  In  1676,  he  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  his 
work  on  the  English  Reformation.  When  James  came  to 
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tiie  throne,  he  knew  Bvimet  for  one  of  the  most  distingnishccl 
anthoi's  of  his  time,  but  strongly  liberal  and  anti-papal,  and 
had  evidently  measured  him  as  an  opponent  with  great 
accuracy.  Buniet  tells  us  how  the  king  treated  him.  He 
says,*  “  I  must  now  say  somewhat  concerning  myself.  Uiwn 
King  Charles’s  death,  I  had  desired  leave  to  come  and  pay 
my  duty  to  the  king.  The  king  would  not  see  me ;  so,  since 
I  was  at  that  time  in  no  sort  of  employment,  and  not  so 
much  as  allowed  to  preach  anywhere,  I  resolved  to  go  abroad. 
I  saw  we  were  likely  to  fall  into  great  confusion,  and  were 
either  to  be  rescued  in  a  way  that  I  could  not  approve  of ...  . 
or  to  be  delivered  up  by  a  meeting  that  had  the  name  and  the 
face  of  a  parliament.  I  tho\ight  the  best  thing  for  me  was 
to  go  out  of  the  way.  The  king  approved  of  this,  and  con¬ 
sented  to  my  going,  but  still  refused  to  see  me,  so  I  was  to 
go  beyond  sea  as  to  a  voluntary  exile.” 

A  most  canny  and  politic  proceeding,  good  Doctor  Burnet. 
Decidedly  the  best  thing  to  do  when  “we  are  likely  to  fall  into 
gi’eat  confusion” — get  out  of  the  way  if  we  are  lucky  enough 
to  be  able  to  do  so.  The  king,  too,  did  a  wise  thing  for  once. 
He  thought  he  might  be  sure  of  the  good  doctor  for  an  enemy 
to  the  schemes  he  was  already  plotting,  and  jumped  at  the 
idea  of  getting  rid  of  him  so  easily,  not  at  all  expecting  that 
the  next  time  he  came  back  it  would  be  in  the  company  of 
a  prince  who  would  relieve  him  from  the  painful  pressure  of 
a  crown,  which  for  everybody’s  sake,  his  own  most  of  all,  he 
had  worn  two  years  too  long.  So  Burnet  went  to  Paris,  and 
stayed  there  some  months.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
he  resolved  to  go  to  Rome,  where,  notwitlistanding  his  re¬ 
putation  as  an  ojiponent  of  Popery,  he  met  with  great  civility 
from  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals.  The  good  doctor,  how¬ 
ever,  got  a  little  too  free  with  his  Romish  friends,  and  in 
argument,  perhap.s,  proved  himself  a  little  too  much  for  them, 
•  “Historj'  of  his  own  Times,”  p.  C28. 
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SO  be  got  a  polite  liint  one  morning  from  Prince  Borghese 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go,  and  he  started  at  once 
for  Marseilles.  Hence  wandering  among  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France,  and  seeing  much  of  the  j^ersecuted  Pro¬ 
testants  there,  he  went  for  some  months  to  Geneva, 
Strasbourg,  Frankfort,  and  Heidelberg,  and  made  intimate 
acquaintance  with  many  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  of  note. 
The  rest  you  must  hear  in  his  own  words,* — “  When  I  came 
to  Utrecht,  I  found  lettei-s  writ  to  me  by  some  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange’s  court,  desiring  me  to  come  first  to  the  Hague, 
and  wait  on  the  Prince  and  Princess  before  I  should  settle 
anywhere.  Upon  my  coming  to  the  Hague  I  was  admitted 
to  wait  upon  them.  I  found  they  had  received  such  cha¬ 
racters  of  me  from  England,  that  they  resolved  to  treat  me 
with  great  confidence  :  for,  at  my  first  being  with  them,  they 
entered  into  much  free  discourse  with  me  concerning  the 
afiTaira  of  England.  The  Prince  .  .  .  seemed  highly  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  king’s  conduct;  he  apprehended  that  he 
would  give  such  jealousies  of  himself,  and  come  under  such 
jealousies  of  his  people,  that  these  would  throw  him  into 
a  French  management,  and  engage  him  into  such  desperate 
designs  as  would  force  violent  remedies.” 

Much  and  earnest  conversation  passed  constantly  between 
their  highnesses  and  the  jwlitical  divine — conversation  that 
was  tending  to  a  point  which  would  be  for  King  James  the 
burating  of  the  storm  that  had  been  gathering  so  long.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  James  soon  found  out,  that,  in  sending  the  doctor 
about  his  business,  he  had  in  reality  sent  an  ambassador  on 
behalf  of  the  English  people  to  the  very  court  in  Europe 
whence  he  had  most  to  fear.  V oices  had  already  found  their 
way  from  England  to  the  Hague,  calling  upon  William 
to  inteifere  ;  and  here  was  a  liberal  and  tolerant  Protestant 
at  the  prince’s  elbow  to  advise  with  him  upon  these  voices, 
•  “  History  of  his  own  Times,”  p.  088. 
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and,  if  need  be,  to  add  to  their  weight.  In  the  mind  of  the 
silent  Dutchman  a  project  had  dimly  limned  itself,  which 
might  have  to  be  translated  into  fact  ere  long,  and  which 
was  even  now  slowly  gixiwing  into  conviction  and  purpose. 

James  hears  of  his  subject’s  intimacy  with  his  relatives, 
and  on  sending  a  new  ambassador  over  (a  vile  luscal,  who 
sold  all  his  masters  in  turn),  he  charges  him  absolutely  to 
demand  that  his  good  cousins  would  forbid  the  good  doctor 
the  court,  and  solemnly  promise  to  see  him  no  more.  He 
says  ;*  “  The  king  had  writ  two  violent  lettei-s  against  me 
to  the  princess.  She  trusted  me  so  far  that  she  showed 
them  to  me  (sly  cousin  of  Orange),  and  was  pleased  to 
answer  them  according  to  the  hints  that  I  suggested.  (Little 
dreams  King  James  who  is  his  real  correspondent.)  But 
now  it  was  put  so  home  that  this  was  to  be  complied  with 
or  a  breach  was  immediately  to  follow  upon  it.  So  this  was 
done.  And  they  were  both  so  true  to  their  promise,  that 
I  saw  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  till  a  few  days  before  the 
prince  set  sail  for  England.  The  prince  sent  Dykvelt  and 
Halew}^  constantly  to  me  with  all  the  advertisements  that 
came  from  England  ;  so  I  had  the  whole  secret  of  England’s 
affairs  still  brought  to  me.”  Cunning  Dutch  prince  and 
canny  Scotch  divine !  James  has  his  match  at  last.  Here  is  one 
man,  at  least,  in  a  state-chariot  who  knows  how  to  drive. 

But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  features  of  the  good  divine 
who  is  bc'ginning  to  play  such  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  his 
l  ountiy,  from  which  he  is  “  a  voluntary  exile.”  He  has  had 
the  singular  fortune  to  be  well  hated  and  well  vilificnl,  and 
must  have  been  indeed  the  sort  of  man  to  make  thorough 
enemies  as  well  as  fast  friends.  He  was  intense  and  honest, 
out-s[K)ken  and  strong-spoken.  A  man  whose  own  outline  was 
shall)  and  pi-ominent,  and  who  saw  other  men’s  outlines 
sharply  and  prominently;  who  had,  consequently,  strong 
*  “History  of  his  o'wn  Times,”  p.  108. 
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sympathies  and  strong  antipathies.  He  used  to  speak  his 
mind  very  freely  about  men  as  well  as  things.  He  would 
never  hear  of  painting  the  sun  without  his  spots,  nor  of  the 
hero  without  his  warts  and  other  defects.  As  far  as  he  could 
be,  he  wixs  a  relentless  photographer  when  describing  men. 
Here  is  his  own  portrait,  as  drawn  by  one  of  his  contem- 
poi-ai'ies  and  bitter  enemies,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  : — 

“  Bishop  Burnet  was  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  I  ever  met  with ;  had  read  and  seen  a  great  deal,  with 
a  prodigious  memory,  and  a  very  indifferent  judgment ;  he 
was  extremely  partial,  and  readily  took  for  granted  every¬ 
thing  that  he  heard  to  the  prejudice  of  those  he  did  not  like, 
which  made  him  pass  for  a  man  of  less  truth  than  he  really 
was.  I  do  not  think  he  designedly  published  anything  he 
believed  to  be  false.  He  had  a  boisterous,  vehement  manner 
of  expressing  himself,  which  often  made  him  ridiculou.s, 
especially  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  what  he  said  would 
not  have  been  thought  so,  delivered  in  a  lower  voice  and 
calmer  behaviour.  His  vast  knowledge  occasioned  his  con¬ 
tinual  rambling  from  the  point  he  was  speaking  to,  which  i-an 
him  into  discourses  of  so  universal  a  nature  that  there  was 
no  end  to  be  expected  but  from  a  failure  of  his  strength  and 
spirits,  of  both  which  he  had  a  larger  share  than  most  men, 
which  were  accompanied  with  a  most  invincible  assurance.”* 
Macaulay  draws  him  much  more  favourably.  Hot  hiding 
his  faults,  which  were  mainly  ludicrous  rather  than  con¬ 
temptible  or  hateful,  he  says  :+  “  Buniet,  though  in  many 
respects  open  to  ridicule  and  even  to  serious  censure,  was  no 
contemptible  man.  His  parts  were  quick,  his  industiy  un¬ 
wearied,  his  reading  most  various  and  extensive.  He  was 
at  once  a  historian,  an  antiquary,  a  theologian,  a  preacher,  a 
pamphleteer,  a  debater,  and  an  active  political  leader ;  and 

•  Preface  to  “  History  of  his  own  Times,”  note  to  page  5. 

t  “  Historj’  of  England,”  c.  viiu 
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in  every  one  of  these  characters  Ive  made  himself  conspi¬ 
cuous  among  able  competitors.  ....  Though  often  misled  by 
prejudice  and  passion,  lie  was  emphatically  an  honest  man. 
Though  he  was  not  secure  from  the  seductions  of  vanity, 
liis  spirit  was  r.aised  high  above  the  influence  both  of  cupidity 
and  fear.  His  nature  was  kind,  generous,  grateful,  and 
forgiving.  His  religious  zeal,  thougli  steady  and  ardent 
was  in  geneml  restrained  by  humanity  and  a  respect  for  the 
rights  of  conscience.” 

This  was  the  man  who,  at  this  critical  moment,  was  on 
the.se  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  future  monarchs  of  England. 
They  liad  good  reason  to  count  him  their  friend.  For  some 
year's  pa.st  there  had  been  a  slight  estrangement  between 
them,  for  which  Mary  Wiis  at  a  loss  to  accorrnt.  Her  silent, 
brooding  husband  had  been  tur-ning  over  in  his  silent  nriird 
the  contingency  of  his  wife’s  srrcceeding  to  the  English 
throne,  and  coirld  not  reconcile  himself  at  all  to  the  position 
of  being  the  hrrsband  of  a  qrreen  and  yet  not  a  king.  Burnet 
wormed  out  his  secret,  and  with  an  honest  indiscretioir 
pecrrliar  to  him,  he  went  to  Mary  and  bhrr'ted  oirt  the  whole 
truth.  j\Iary  instantly  took  her  resolution.  Being  infomred 
by  Burnet  thiit  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  transfer  the 
regal  power  to  her  husband,  she  at  once  iirtinrated  her  earnest 
intention  to  do  so  should  she  ever  be  called  to  fill  the  throne, 
and  sent  the  good  doctor  to  bring  her  husband  to  liear  it 
front  her  own  lips.  He  cotrld  hardly  have  reirdered  a  more 
grateful  service  to  his  patron;?,  or  conferred  a  more  signal 
benefit  on  his  country,  than  the  effecting  of  the  thorough 
reconciliation  which  ensued,  and  lasted  unbroken  till  death. 

And  now  we  must  back  to  England  again,  and  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  end  towards  which  things  had  been  rapidly 
hastening  of  late.  One  of  the  strangest  of  all  the  changes  that 
had  come  over  the  minds  of  Englishmen  was  that  of  which 
the  old  loyal  Church  .and  State  Tories  began  to  be  conscious 
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Hitherio,  rebellion  to  royal  authority  had  been  a  thing 
horrible  and  intolerable,  second  only,  if  second,  to  incest  and 
sacrilege.  Now,  when  the  pressure  of  monarchic  rule 
began  to  be  felt  by  them,  and  they  found  themselves  where 
they  had  never  been  before — ^under  the  crushing  weight  of 
that  iron  sceptre  they  had  taught  men  to  revere  as  a  divine 
symbol — their  opinions  began  to  relax,  and  the  word  rebellion 
soundetl  less  awfully  in  their  ears.  The  other  party  soon 
became  aware  of  this,  and  saw  that  their  time  was  come. 

There  were  patriots  in  England  still,  of  high  standing  and 
noble  powers,  whose  names,  though  disgraced  by  the  king, 
were  still  pow’erful  with  the  people.  The  bearer  of  one  of  these 
names,  Edward  Ru.ssell,  croased  to  the  Hague,  laid  the 
situation  of  England  before  William,  and  urged  him  to 
appear  in  England  with  his  troops,  and  call  the  people  to 
arms.  This  was  the  second  overture  of  the  kind  that  the 
prince  had  received.  Now,  Tie,  too,  saw  that  the  time  was 
come,  and  gave  his  con.sent,  provided  he  receivetl  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  do  so  from  some  of  the  chief  statesmen  in  England. 

On  the  night  on  which  England  was  rejoicing  beyond 
measui'c  at  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  and  the  king  full  of 
rage  was  chewing  the  cud  of  disappointment  and  defeat,  a 
document  was  sent  from  England  to  the  Hague,  which  we 
can  now  see  was  the  fiist  flash  of  the  storm  whose  gathering 
we  have  been  watching  for  so  long.  It  was  an  in\'itation  to 
W^illiam  to  come  over  and  relieve  the  English  people  from 
their  oppression,  and  secure  the  Protestant  interest  from 
ruin  through  the  machinations  of  the  king.  It  bore  the 
names  of  Shrewsburj-,  Devonshire,  Danby,  Lumley,  Compton, 
Russell,  and  Sidney.  William  at  once  commenced  his  pre 
[)arations  wdth  all  caution  and  speed.  When  all  was  ready 
juid  his  fleet  at  sea,  with  the  transpoi*t3  necessary  for  taking 
his  forces  across,  he  drew*  up  a  declaration  to  be  published  to 
the  people  of  England,  setting  forth  the  reasons  of  his 
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coming,  and  what  he  proposed  to  do.  The  chief  points  were 
the  summoning  of  a  parliament  lawfully  chosen,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  established  religion,  witli  due  liberty  to  all 
such  as  were  divided  from  it  Many  thousand  copies  were 
printed  ready  for  distribution  on  their  landing,  and  now  all 
was  ripe  on  either  side.  Nothing  was  wanted  but  fair  winds ; 
and  these  were  both  so  contrary  and  so  stormy  for  many 
weeks,  that  a  forcible  stop  seemed  put  to  the  enterprise  by 
the  hand  of  God.  At  length,  on  the  16th  of  October,  the 
wind,  which  for  wrecks  had  been  adverse,  changea  to  the 
east,  and  in  three  days  after  the  fleet  was  in  full  sail  for  the 
English  shores.  But  the  fickle  wind  changed  once  more, 
and  once  more  they  were  driven  into  jjort. 

And  now  James  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed,  when  it 
was  too  late.  He  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  the  bishops, 
but  it  was  too  late.  He  promised  to  maintain  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  but  it  was  too  late.  To  replace  many  disgraced 
functionaries,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  abolished  his  court  of 
High  Commission,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  restored  the 
franchise  to  the  corporations,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  had 
won  the  distrust  and  deep  hate  of  all  classes  of  the  people, 
and  neither  army,  nor  church,  nor  parliament,  nor  people, 
could  be  dejjended  on  to  strike  a  blow  for  their  king. 

Once  more  “  the  Popish  wind,”  as  the  people  of  England 
now  called  the  west  wind  which  had  blown  their  deliverers 
back,  ceased  to  blow;  the  Dutch  fleet  is  in  full  sail  before 
a  fair  Protestant  breeze,  on  the  5th  of  November  sails 
into  Torliay,  and  William  the  Dutchman,  and  his  chaplain, 
Gilbert  Burnet,  the  Scotchman,  landed  on  the  Devonshire 
soil.  Burnet  says,  “  As  .soon  as  I  landed,  I  made  what  haste 
I  coidd  to  the  prince,  who  took  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
asked  if  I  did  not  now  believe  in  predestination.  I  told 
him  I  woidd  never  forget  that  providence  of  God  which  had 
appeared  so  signally  on  this  occasion.”  With  no  hindrance; 
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"VYilliatn  marched  at  once  to  Exeter,  and  set  up  his  standard 
there ;  lie  was  speedily  joined  by  a  number  of  noblemen, 
who  turned  his  camp  into  a  second  Whitehall.  The  west  of 
England  at  once  rose  and  armed  itself  on  his  side.  At  the 
same  time  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  north.  James 
was  on  his  way  to  prepare  to  meet  the  invader,  but  it  was 
too  late.  One  after  one  his  officers  and  lords  deserted  him 
and  went  over  to  the  standard  of  the  prince.  He  hastens 
back  to  London  to  end  the  day  by  the  miserable,  pitiable 
ciy,  “  God  help  me,  my  owti  children  have  forsaken  me.” 
He  called  a  council  of  his  lords,  but  only  to  be  bearded  by 
them,  and  brought  to  acknowledge  himself  in  the  wrong. 
He  pretends  to  treat  wdth  William,  but  only  that  he  may 
gain  time  to  slip  off  his  wife  and  child  to  France.  Every 
morning  brings  news  of  fresh  desertions  to  the  cause  of  the 
prince,  and  of  new  risings  of  the  people  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  London  is  surging  and  seething  with  agitation. 
The  storm  has  burst,  and  the  poor,  obstinate,  deceitful  despot 
who  had  provoked  it  all,  looks  wildly  around  him  for  a 
shelter  when  it  is  too  late.  In  all  his  land  he  descries  no 
place  of  safety,  and  ere  yet  he  has  struck  one  blow  for  his 
kingdom  and  his  crown,  he  is  slinking  out  of  his  palace  in 
disguise  and  by  a  back  door,  hoping  to  make  his  way  to 
Fnuice,  and  so  escape  the  fury  of  the  .storm. 

We  will  not  linger  over  his  unhappy  fate.  After  one  more 
brief,  but  ineffectual  attempt  to  regsiin  his  subjects’  confi¬ 
dence,  and  repos-sess  himself  of  his  throne,  he  was  allowed 
quietly  to  take  himself  away,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  bells 
of  the  once  more  merry  England  are  pealing  and  chiming, 
and  the  shouts  of  men  are  rending  the  air,  and  a  new  king 
and  queen  have  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  hearts  of  men 
are  fall  of  the  joy  of  a  new  and  confident  hojie. 

I  must  now  take  you,  in  a  still  more  brief  and  rapid 
manner,  into  the  few  fimt  yeai-s  of  this  new  reign,  that  you 
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liiay  note  the  firat  bursting  of  the  new  buds  of  liberty,  whose 
spring  this  revolution  had  ushered  in.  The  whole  jjeriotl  of 
which  it  was  the  commencement  and  inauguration  has  not 
yet  terminated.  If  we  would  find  the  roots  of  things  which 
are  still  developing  in  our  own  times,  both  in  social  and 
religious  matters,  we  must  go  back  to  the  Revolution  of 
1088.  Up  to  that  time  the  heavy  hand  of  despotic  authority 
rested  with  crushing  weight  upon  the  conscience  and  entire 
being  of  the  English  nation.  The  ancient  liberties  of  the 
people  were  being  one  by  one  wrenched  or  filched  out  of 
their  hands.  The  natural  riglits  of  every  man  were  insult¬ 
ingly  denied  and  withheld.  The  country  was  fast  becoming 
a  prison  for  men’s  consciences  and  souls.  Social  life  was 
inevitably  degenerating.  Let  the  despotic  monarch,  and  his 
still  more  tyrannic  Church,  succeed  in  accomplishing  all  their 
purpose,  and  the  English  people  would  soon  foiget  the  sound 
of  that  blest  word  “liberty,”  and  become  the  monarch’s 
and  the  Church’s  flock,  to  be  annually  shorn  of  their  fleece. 
But,  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  and  still  more  to 
that  good  Proviilence  which  was  watching  over  England,  and 
liad  great  and  good  things  speedily  in  store  for  her,  the 
despots  were  balked  of  their  success,  and  shorn  of  their 
power  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  it.  And  now,  when  the 
crushing  weight  of  that  hand  was  removed,  which  had  bowed 
the  proud  head,  and  pressed  the  free  heart  of  the  people  so 
long,  they  began  instinctively  and  at  once,  as  the  waking 
eye  craves  the  light,  as  the  new-born  child  craves  the  breast, 
to  crave  and  inquire  for,  and  struggle  after,  those  rights  and 
liberties  which  were  dear  to  them  next  to  their  lives. 

Listen  to  one  of  the  earliest  voices  of  this  newly  enfran¬ 
chised  soul  of  England.  On  the  17th  of  February,  ere  yet 
the  new  king  and  queen  are  proclaimed,  we  are  told:"* 
“  This  day,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  Mr.  Speaker,  attended 
•  “  P.irliainentary  History,”  vol.  v.,  p.  lOS. 
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with  the  mace,  and  the  House  of  Commons  following  him  in 
a  body,  went  in  their  coaches  to  Whitehall.”  On  the  arrival 
of  the  prince  and  princess,  they  are  informed  that  both 
houses  have  agreed  upon  a  declaration  to  be  presentetl  to 
their  highnesses,  which  they  proceed  to  read.  Of  course  it 
Ijegins  mth  “  Whereas.”  Youi’  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
follow  this  whereas  through  all  its  statements.  But  it 
proceeds  to  set  forth  the  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of  the 
late  King  James  II.,  who,  “  by  the  assistance  of  divers  evil 
counsellors,  did  endeavour  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom.”  (A  tolerably 
hca^y  indictment,  my  lords  and  gentlemen.)  By  dispensing 
with  and  suspending  the  laws,  by  committing  and  prosecuting 
excellent  bishops;,  by  erecting  a  persecuting  court  of  High 
Commission,  by  levying  money  without  consent  of  pai’lia- 
ment,  by  raising  an  aimy,  by  tampering  with  the  elections, 
by  packing  corrupt  juries,  by  violating  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  by  illegal  and  cruel  punishments,  and  a  number  of 
other  equally  objectionable  tilings.  The  declaration  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  two  houses  have  deliberately  resolved 
the  said  power  of  dispensing  with  or  suspending  the  law 
is  illegal ;  the  High  Commission,  illegal ;  the  levying  of 
money  without  authority  of  parliament,  illegal ;  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  subject  for  exercising  the  right  of  petition, 
illegal ;  the  raising  an  army  without  con-sent  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  illegal ;  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  the  free 
election  of  members  of  parliament,  and  that  these  members 
of  parliament  have  a  right  to  freedom  of  speech  and  debate  ; 
“  and  that,  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  .and  for  the  amend¬ 
ment,  strengthening,  and  preserving  of  the  laws,  parliaments 
ought  to  be  held  frequently.  And  they  do  claim,  demand, 
and  insist  upon  all  and  singular  the  premises  as  their  un¬ 
doubted  rights  and  liberties.”  And  they  wind  up  with 
declaring  William  and  Maiy  to  be  king  and  queen,  settling 
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the  succession  ujwn  the  issue  of  Mary  first ;  failing  that,  upon 
the  issue  of  Anne  of  Denmark  ;  and  tailing  that,  upon  the 
issue  of  William  of  Orange. 

Is  there  not  the  true  English  ring  about  the  declai'ation  of 
these  faithful  Lords  and  Commons  1  There  is  a  sti'ong,  clear 
metallic  tone  about  it  which  thrills  one’s  every  nerve.  This 
people  has  got  the  royal  garotter’s  hand  off  its  throat,  and  it 
is  not  going  to  have  it  on  again.  It  has  filed  off  the 
popish  manacles,  and  is  determined  never  to  wear  them 
again.  And  so,  when  handing  up  a  double  crown  to  a  two* 
fold  monarchy,  it  takes  the  precaution  to  stud  it  round  with 
these  glistening  jewels  of  its  liberties,  whose  removal  hence- 
foiih  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  ciwvn.  This  declaration 
of  rights  was  passed  by  both  houses  into  a  “  Bill  of  Rights” 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  thus,  by  receiving  the  royal 
signature,  became  a  solemn  contract  betwixt  the  monarch 
and  the  people,  which,  happily  for  themselves,  none  of  our 
monarchs  since  then  have  ever  attempted  to  break. 

As  usually  happens  in  times  of  great  danger,  parties  that 
ai’e  foes  to  each  other  in  quiet  times  become  temporarily 
united  by  a  common  interest.  INIany  a  Churchman  aud 
many  a  Dissenter,  doubtleas,  in  the  brief  reign  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  produced  the  Revolution,  found  cause  to  repeat  to 
himself  the  old  proverb,  “Adversity  acquaints  us  with 
.strange  bed-fellowa”  But  it  seldom  happens  that  these 
reconciliations  are  permanent,  and  too  often,  when  the 
common  danger  is  removed,  the  old  feuds  revive. 

Macaulay  says  upon  this  point,* — “In  the  summer  of 
1G88,  the  breaches  which  had  long  divided  the  great  body 
of  English  Protestants  had  seemed  to  be  almost  closed. 
Disputes  about  bishops  aud  synods,  written  prayere  and 
extemponiueous  prayers,  white  gowns  and  black  gowms, 
sprinkling  and  dipping,  kneeling  and  sitting,  had  been  for  a 
•  “History  of  England,”  c.  xL 
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short  space  intermitted.  The  serried  array  which  was  then 
drawn  up  against  Popery  measured  the  whole  of  the  vast 
interval  which  separated  Sancroft  from  Buuyau.  Prelates, 
recently  conspicuous  as  persecutors,  now  declared  themselves 
friends  of  religious  liberty,  and  exhorted  their  clergy  to  live 
in  a  constant  interchange  of  hospitality  and  kind  offices  to 
the  separatists.  Separatists,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
recently  considered  mitres  and  lawn  sleeves  as  the  livery  of 
Antichrist,  were  putting  candles  in  windows,  and  throwing 
faggots  on  bonfires  in  honour  of  the  prelates.” 

But  wmuld  this  happy  state  of  things  last  1  Would  any¬ 
thing  grow'  out  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  permanent  re-union  of 
those  who  had  been  so  long  and  so  greatly  divided,  or  of  a 
permanent  division,  as  an  inevitable  thing,  but  in  a  friendly 
way  and  on  liberal  terms,  putting  all  classes  of  the  nation 
on  an  ecjuality  in  that  thing  which  is  a  matter  for  the 
iudivid)ial  comscience  alone  ] 

*  The  king  w'as  fully  aware  of  the  religious  divisions  of  his 
people ;  he  was  in  this  position  of  advantage  with  respect  to 
them,  that,  as  far  as  any  previous  connexion  with  them  was 
concerned,  he  w'as  in  the  same  position  tow’ards  all  of  them. 
He  endeavoured,  therefore,  soon  after  his  accession,  to  obtain 
tile  adoption  by  parliament  of  some  measure,  which,  whilst 
it  should  absolutely  exclude  papists,  should  admit  all  other 
religionists  to  the  holding  of  offices  under  the  State ;  but  the 
time  W’as  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  measure.  Having  failed  in 
this,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  modification  of  the 
ailicles,  liturgj’,  or  ceremonies  of  the  English  Church,  such 
as  the  Puritans  had  striven  for  in  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
with  the  hope  of  thereby  drawing  all  but  the  extreme  sections 
of  the  separatists  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  But  in  this, 
too,  he  was  disappointed.  The  time  was  not  ripe  for  that, 
and  no  scheme  of  comprehension  (as  it  was  called)  has  ever 
been  attempted  since  that  time. 
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And  here  again  we  come  upon  our  old  friend  the  political 
doctor ;  henceforth,  however,  we  must  speak  of  him  by  a  new 
and  more  respectful  title.  The  see  of  Salisbuiy  had  become 
vacant,  and  almost  one  of  the  first  acts  of  William’s  reign 
was  to  put  his  faithful  friend  and  adviser,  who  it  seems  had 
now  no  longer  any  objection  to  be  a  bishop,  into  that  see. 
Bishop  Burnet  was  very  strenuous  for  the  passing  of  the 
Comprehension  Bill.  Having  been  all  his  life  connected  with 
the  Church,  but  able  to  look  at  her  condition  and  wants  with 
eyes  of  one  who  had  looked  at  her  from  a  distance,  and  had 
mingled  much  with  men  of  other  churches,  he  seemed  to  have 
discerned  better  than  any  other  prelate,  at  least  of  his  time, 
wherein  her  true  policy  lay.  By  no  means  a  Puritan  him¬ 
self,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — too  much  a  courtier  for 
that — he  yet  saw  the  reasonableness  of  many  of  the  objections 
of  the  Puritans,  aud  marvelled  at  the  obstinacy  of  many  of 
his  brethren  to  retain,  simply  out  of  pride,  many  of  those 
things  whose  remov^al  would  have  been  every  way  a  gain  to 
the  Church.  But  the  good  bishop  in  this  matter  was  a 
man  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
failing  to  aid  those  whom  he  wished  to  serve,  and  not  failing 
to  incur  the  odium  of  his  own  friends. 

But,  though  foiled  in  this  scheme  of  comprehension,  the 
king  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  passing  of  another  measure, 
which,  though  very  incomplete  and  partial,  proved  itself  to 
be  the  germ  of  what  is  tending  to  be  a  complete  and  perfect 
religious  libferty  for  the  people.  Under  the  Stuarts  all  the 
separatists  from  the  English  Church  had  been  put  under 
grievous  ban  and  heavy  penalty.  Not  only  were  they 
utterly  ineligible  for  all  public  offices,  but  their  worahip  was 
forbidden,  and  their  absence  from  church  subjected  them  to 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  even  banishment  and  death.  The 
Bill  now  brought  in  excused  Dissentei-s  from  all  penalties 
from  their  not  coming  to  church,  aud  for  going  to  their 
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separate  meetings.  Burnet  says,*  “  I  showed  so  much  zeal 
for  this  act  as  very  much  sunk  my  credit.”  And  again, 

“  This  bill  gave  the  king  great  content.  He,  in  his  own 
opinion,  always  thought  that  conscience  was  God’s  province, 
and  tliat  it  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on.”  It  was  long  ere 
the  little  step  thus  taken  was  followed  by  another  in  a 
similar  direction.  Indeed,  in  a  few  succeeding  years  the 
spirit  of  persecution  and  ecclesiastical  exclusiveness  once 
more  loared  its  head.  But  the  breath  of  liberty  had  begun 
to  blow  again  in  England,  and  there  was  no  going  back  to 
the  days  of  the  dungeon  and  the  stake.  The  knell  of 
tyranny,  and  of  that  pei-petual  consort  and  nurse  of  tyranny, 
Popeiy,  was  ning  when  the  merry  bells  of  England  pro¬ 
claimed  the  accession  of  the  Protestant  William  and  Mary 
to  the  throne. 

Let  the  sound  of  those  merry  bells  ring  in  our  ears  to¬ 
night,  my  friends,  as  we  leave  this  place.  The  joy  of  that  day 
and  of  those  seventeenth  century  English  folk  is  our  joy 
too.  We  were  delivered  in  that  deliverance.  Our  liberties, 
chdl  and  religious,  were  at  stake  whilst  that  despot  played 
and  lost  that  desperate  game.  Had  he  won  it,  had  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  I'iveting  his  kingly  yoke  on  the  necks  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  handing  over  their  minds  and  souls  to  be  hung 
about  with  Popish  chains,  assuredly  the  history  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  had  been  written  in  other,  and 
less  boastful  thankful  words.  Our  liberties — those  things  on 
which  we  pride  ourselves  to-day,  and  which  make  us  the  admi¬ 
ration  and  envy  of  the  world — were  born  out  of  the  throes  of 
that  revolution,  and  have  been  slowly  and  steadily  growing  ever 
since.  Have  we  learned  so  little  to  dread  Popish  ascendency 
again,  that  we  can  afford  to  do  what  it  cost  James  half  at 
least  of  his  crown  to  attempt — to  tolerate  it  and  let  it  alone  1 
We  are  able  to  do  so  only  because  our  ancestors  would  rather 
•  “  History  of  his  own  Times,”  vol.  iv.,  p.  10. 
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be  rebels  to  their  king  than  slaves  to  his  priests.  Do  we 
look  upon  the  lingering  despotisms  that  still  hang  as  drags 
upon  the  progress  of  European  civilization  with  pity,  but 
without  fear  ?  It  is  because  the  sturdy  spirit  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  would  rather  wrench  the  sceptre  even  from  kingly 
hands  than  suflFer  oppression  ’neath  its  sway.  Does  the 
Chui'chman  glory  to-day  in  his  Protestant  Church,  a  part  of 
the  very  constitution  of  the  land  1  He  is  able  to  do  so 
because  such  men  as  those  sturdy  bishops,  of  whom  we  have 
been  hearing  to-night,  lived  in  the  centuiies  gone  by,  and 
would  cheerfully  have  gone  to  the  block  rather  than  be  the 
tools  of  a  bigoted  Popish  king.  Does  the  Dissenter  to-night 
think  with  pride  of  his  freedom  to  worahip  and  believe  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  1  He  owes  it  to  the 
struggles  and  sacrifices  of  his  brave  fathers  in  the  past,  who 
were  willing  to  lose  a  huge  boon  to  themselves  rather  than 
lend  themselves  to  the  fastening  a  heavy  yoke  upon  their 
Episcopal  brethren  then,  and  upon  us  in  these  after  days. 
Is  the  very  air  of  England  an  air  of  liberty,  poisonous  to  all 
things  that  are  of  the  seed  of  tyranny,  and  mightily  nutri¬ 
tive  to  everything  of  justice  and  of  right?  It  is  because 
those  grand  old  Englishmen  swept  away  with  the  stern 
besom  of  a  double  revolution  the  things  that  were  polluting 
it,  and  making  it  a  stifling  air  of  political  aud  religious 
death.  Is  the  line  that  bounds  our  empire  traced,  only  by 
the  ‘path  of  the  sun  1  It  is  because  in  that  revolution  the 
interests  of  monarch  and  people  were  happily  welded  into 
one,  and  so  that  central  power  was  consolidated  which  could 
radiate  its  force  thenceforward  to  every  end  of  the  earth. 

Nor  shall  the  things  then  born  soon  die.  There  are  .some 
shoots  in  the  tree  of  liberty  that  have  yet  to  grow.  And 
they  will  grow.  The  sap  is  yet  rising  in  our  English  veins, 
and  England’s  winter  is  not  yet.  There  is  a  union  of 
interests  and  feelings  among  this  English  people  yet  to  be 
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desired,  and  prayed,  and  striven  for.  Shall  we  wonder  that 
all  has  not  yet  been  done  ?  Rather  let  us  wonder  that  so 
much  has  been  accomplished,  and  patiently  wait  and 
earnestly  toil  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  rest. 

But  must  I  leave  my  task  and  call  it  finished  here  1  I 
trust  there  is  not  a  man  among  you,  Christian  young  men  of 
London,  who  would  not  go  away  blaming  me  in  his  heart  for 
a  great  and  unpardonable  omission.  I  have  bidden  you 
think  with  gratitude  of  the  men  of  old  whose  hearts  and 
bauds  wi-ought  out  for  us  the  beginnings  of  our  liberties. 
That  I  do  not  mean  to  recall.  But  whence  had  these  men 
their  strength  i  That  English  Revolution,  think  you  it  was 
a  thing  of  English  or  of  European  interest  alone  ?  No  1 
no !  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world.  God  will  have  a  home  for  his  truth — a  fitting 
home.  God  will  have  instruments  to  spread  it — fitting 
instruments,  though  feeble  and  frail.  And  these  things 
were  at  stake  when  those  gi’eat  seventeenth  century  struggles 
transpired.  In  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  God  chose  our 
laud  and  us  for  the  high  mission.  And  His  truth  can  only 
dwell,  and  live,  and  work  with  the  free.  Our  liberties  were 
in  safer  hands  than  those  of  our  ancestors,  though  we 
worthily  reverence  them  as  bravest  of  the  brave.  Monarch 
and  priest  did  set  themselves  against  the  Lord  and  against 
His  anointed.  But  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  did 
laugh.  The  Loi’d  had  them  in  derision.  “  Not  unto  us,  O 
Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thee  be  glory.  For  Thine  is 
the  greatness,  and  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  unto 
Tliee  be  the  glory  for  ever.  Amen  !  ” 
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BISHOP  BUTLER,  AND  THE 
RELIGIOUS  FEATURES  OF  HIS  TIMES. 


The  subject  of  this  lecture  is  the  life  of  Bishop  Butler,  and 
the  religious  features  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

His  name  is  probably  known  to  most  here  present  as  the 
author  of  a  celebrated  work  in  defence  of  Christianity, 
called  “  The  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Course  of  Nature 
^  work  so  grand  in  subject,  in  character,  and  in  power,  that 
it  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  in  Christian  literature,  and 
holds  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  affections  of  Christian 
hearts.y  Men  of  the  highest  eminence,  differing  in  creed,  in 
taste,  in  'profession,  in  sympathies,  have  contributed  to 
honour  Butler’s  memory.  It  would  be  possible  to  quote  the 
wowls  of  eloquence  in  which  they  have  eulogized  his 
chai'acter  with  one  unanimous  burst  of  applause,  but  none 
among  them  has  expressed  more  forcibly  the  true  estimate 
of  his  worth  than  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Bishop 
Halifax,  who  has  compressed  his  praise  into  these  few 
sentences  The  literary  reputation  of  Bishop  Butler  is 
in  truth  the  least  of  his  excellences.  He  was  more  than  a 
good  Avriter ;  he  was  a  good  man ;  and  what  is  an  addition 
even  to  this  eulogy,  he  was  a  sincere  Christian.  His  whole 
study  was  directed  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  sound 
morality  and  true  religion ;  these  he  adorned  by  his  life> 
and  has  recommended  to  future  ages  in  his  writings ;  in 

*  “  Lite,”  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Butler’s  works. 
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which,  if  my  judgment  be  of  any  avail,  he  has  done  essential 
service  to  both,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  single  person  since 
the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  ‘word  of  wisdom  and  the 
word  of  knowledge’  have  been  withdrawn.” 

It  is  to  the  life  and  times  of  Bishop  Butler  that  I  now 
invite  j’our  attention.  We  must  a.sk,  what  he  was;  what 
he  did  ;  what  he  wrote ;  how  far  he  was  influenced  by  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  how  far  he  influenced  them  ? 

We  shall  describe  the  period  in  which  he  lived  before 
describing  the  man ;  and  let  you  see  the  frame  in  which  the 
picture  is  set  before  describing  the  portrait  itself. 

In  truth,  the  age  in  which  a  man  lives  and  acts  is  not 
merely  the  frame  in  which  his  character  is  set ;  it  is  in  some 
sense  the  cause  of  his  character.  Though  men  are  not 
wholly  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  they  are  influenced 
by  them.  Every  great  man  brings  something  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lives,  and  receives  something  from  it.  He  brings 
to  it  the  mental  endowments,  the  genius,  and  natural  powers 
which  Providence  has  given  him ;  and  he  receives  from  it 
the  impress  which  the  ideas  prevalent  in  his  time  stamp 
upon  him.  In  proportion  as  minds  are  endowed  with  true 
genius,  like  some  of  our  gi’eat  poets  and  philosophers,  they 
soar  above  their  age ;  they  penetrate  beyond  the  local  and 
temporary,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  unchanging 
spiritual  truths  which  command  the  sympathy  of  the  general 
heart  in  all  places  and  throughout  all  time ;  but  still  it  is 
only  a  glimpse  which  they  catch ;  and  the  direction  in  which 
they  gaze  for  it  is  fixed  by  the  conditions  of  the  earth  on 
which  they  stand. 

“  Our  little  systems  have  their  day. 

They  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be ; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee. 

And  thou,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  they.”  • 


Tennyson,  “  In  Memoriam,”  p.  vi. 
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Butler  would  have  been  gi’eat  in  any  age,  and  much  of 
his  life’s  labour  will  be  perpetual ;  but  the  special  field  in 
which  he  worked,  the  instruments  with  which  he  was  fur¬ 
nished,  the  form  in  which  his  ideas  were  conveyed,  even 
some  of  the  ideas  themselves,  depended  upon  the  fact  that 
he  lived  in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  behoves  us  therefore  to  understand  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  for  understanding  both  what  he  was 
and  what  he  did. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  political  and  historical  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  that  we  are  to  direct  our  attention. 
These  would  have  been  necessary  if  Butler  had  moved  in  the 
orbit  of  political  life.  But  it  was  within  the  sphere  of  the 
religious  world,  and  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  his 
peaceful  star  diffused  its  clear  and  imvarying  light  until  it 
vanished,  as  a  star  by  day,  hidden  from  view  in  the  un¬ 
clouded  brightness  of  the  eternal  morning.  Therefore  it  is 
with  great  propriety  that  our  attention  is  restricted  to  the 
religious  features  of  Butler’s  times,  and  to  those  religious 
features  which  relate  to  his  character  and  life.  We  must 
ascertain  what  were  the  chief  ideas  which  were  fermenting 
in  the  religious  world,  and  influencing  religious  men  for 
good  or  for  evil ;  we  must  learn  what  religious  parties  were 
struggling,  and,  indirectly,  what  eminent  men  were  the  chief 
actors  in  the  straggle. 

What,  then,  were  the  chief  ideas  likely  to  affect  religion 
which  were  operating  on  the  minds,  and  tastes,  and  judg¬ 
ments  of  men  ?  We  want  not  only  to  know  what  were  the 
ideas  then  common,  but  what  causes  were  at  work  which 
created  those  ideas  ;  to  know  not  only  what  men  then 
thought,  but  how  they  came  to  think  so.  If  we  can  ascer¬ 
tain  this,  we  shall  have  found  the  clue  to  imravel  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  religious  straggles  of  those  times,  and  sliall 
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prepare  the  way  for  understanding  the  life  and  character  of 
Bishop  Butler. 

The  ideas  dominant  in  Butler’s  time,  i.e.,  in  the  period  of 
sixty  years  from  1692  to  1752,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
chiefly  two;  viz.,  the  idea  of  toleration;  and  the  idea  of 
appealing  to  reason  in  deciding  every  question.  The  former 
afiected  the  political  and  social  aspect  of  religion ;  the  latter 
its  doctrinal  and  spiiitual  asjiect.  If  traced  into  their  rami¬ 
fications,  they  would  explain  the  religious  features  of  the 
age.  The  latter  prevailed  during  Butler’s  manhood;  the 
former  during  his  boyhood,  and  will  therefore  need  only  a 
brief  notice. 

These  ideas  were  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  four  years 
antecedently  to  Butler’s  birth.  The  idea  of  liberty  had  been 
long  in  growing  to  maturity.  The  struggle  for  chdl  liberty 
had  existed  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Constitution  ;  but 
the  idea  of  religious  liberty  was  then  quite  recent.  Perse¬ 
cution  had  been  the  general  rule  in  every  nation  and  every 
age  of  the  world’s  history ;  intolerance  being,  unhappily, 
the  innate  sin  of  human  nature.  Neither  Protestantism, 
nor  even  Puritanism,  had  established  absolute  toleration ; 
hardly,  indeed,  had  it  been  suggested  by  them.  Though 
others*  had  lisped  the  word,  it  was  to  the  poet  Milton  that 
we  owe  the  first  open  declaration  of  the  sacred  right.  He 
lived  not,  indeed,  to  enter  the  promised  land  of  freedom ; 
but  in  the  strength  of  hope  he  gazed  on  it  from  afar,  and 
was  glad. 

At  the  Revolution  the  vision  was  embodied  in  fact.  That 
great  event  involved  two  principles  ;  one  of  which  was  the 
basis  of  civil  liberty,  the  other  of  religious.  The  one  was, 
that  governments  have  duties  as  well  as  rights,  and  the 
governed  rights  as  well  as  duties ;  the  other  was,  that  it  is 
•  E.g.,  Chillingworth  and  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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the  right  of  eveiy  man  to  worship  Gotl  according  to  his 
conscience,  without  interference  fix)m  human  governments. 
These  principles  were  fortified  by  a  measure  in  1695,  when 
Butler  was  still  a  child,  which  was  essential  to  their  preser¬ 
vation.  In  that  year  the  censorship  was  removed  from  the 
press,  and  the  press  of  England  became  for  ever  free.* 
Henceforth  men  had  the  right  to  publish  freely ;  a  privilege 
without  which  liberty  is  impossible,  and  life  is  mental 
slavery.  Society  became  imbued  with  these  principles ;  and 
the  natural  result  of  the  freedom  thus  generated  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  alike  toleration  and  freedom  of  inquiry.  Every  blessing 
is  liable  to  misuse ;  and,  accordingly,  toleration  sometimes 
jiassed  into  indifference,  and  freedom  of  inquiry  into  un¬ 
belief. 

These  brief  remarks  will  suffice  in  reference  to  the  idea  of 
toleration',  but  wo  must  trace  the  other  idea,  freedom  of 
inquiry,  with  more  care. 

In  every  great  political  revolution,  such  as  that  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  there  is  always  a  sudden  awakening  of 
mind.  The  event  acts  like  an  eaidliquake  in  breaking  up 
the  crust  which  fettered  thought,  and  in  setting  free  new 
forces  which  play  and  sport  at  random  until  they  have  found 
their  true  equilibrium.  The  very  change  of  dynasty  created 
this  result.  Not  only  did  philosophers,  such  as  Locke,  discuss 
the  nature  of  human  society,  but  every  plain  man  had  to 
form  his  judgment  on  the  question,  whether  his  obedience 
was  due  to  the  old  king  or  the  new  one.  Each  person  was 
encouraged  to  seek  the  answer  for  himself.  The  age  broke 
with  the  past  mentally  as  well  as  politically.  Hitherto  it 
had  relied  upon  authority;  now  it  began  to  examine  each 
question  on  independent  grounds.  A  confidence  in  the 
powei-s  of  reason  sprang  up.  Each  man  appealed  to  common 

*  For  .a  history  of  the  English  press,  see  North  British  Review  for 
May,  1859. 
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sense ;  each  relied  ujion  the  gift  of  I’eason  which  God  liad 
given  him,  and  conceived  himself  able  to  settle  every  ques¬ 
tion  which  came  before  him  by  means  of  it.  .  Englishmen 
then  first  began  to  think  for  themselves. 

Tills  disposition  to  appeal  to  reason,  coupled  with  a  free 
press,  afiected  every  department  of  life.  It  formed  in  politics 
the  strong  defence  of  the  nation’s  liberties  when  they  were 
perilled  by  the  reactionary  party  that  supported  the  banished 
house  of  Stuart.  It  helped  to  educate  the  nation,  and  created 
a  habit  of  reading  and  reflection  in  the  upper  classes,  and 
stimulated  that  activity  of  intellect  which  produced  the  cele¬ 
brated  epoch  of  literature  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
has  sometimes  been  called  “  the  Augustan  age”  of  English 
literature.  The  writings  of  Addison  give  an  idea  of  the 
piDse  of  that  age ;  those  of  Pope  of  its  poetry.  It  was  at  this 
jieriod  that  the  great  British  essayists  lived ;  and  nothing  can 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  thoughtful  good  sense  of  the  time 
than  the  fact  that  the  essays  by  Addison,  and  other  writers 
which  form  The  Spectator,  were  read  each  morning  with  the 
eagerness  now  given  to  a  daily  newspaper.  Life  must  have 
been  less  exciting  in  those  times  than  at  present,  and  less 
wide  in  its  knowledge  and  sympathies,  but  not  less  thoughtful. 

This  appeal  to  reason  not  only  created  a  literature  but 
also  determined  its  character.  For  reason  banished  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  very  poetry  became  prosaic ;  the  lyric  expired 
in  the  didactic.  Form  in  aii  was  valued  higher  than  matter; 
the  melody  of  rhythm  and  elegance  of  phrase  more  than 
freshness  of  spirit.  The  poets  whom  we  love  in  tlie  present 
day,  because  their  thoughts  come  bubbling  up  fresh  from  the 
fountain  of  the  human  soul,  would  have  been  unappreciated 
in  that  age.  The  poetry  then  enjoyed  was  prose  put  into 
faultless  verse — essays  expressed  in  rhyme. 

Nor  was  it  merely  in  politics  and  in  literature  that  the 
effect  of  this  appeal  to  reason  was  seen.  It  influenced  also 
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the  department  of  morals  and  religion,  both  practically  and 
theoretically.  Its  practical  results  were  to  introduce  in 
religion  the  stiff  decorum  and  the  morbid  fear  of  enthusiasm 
and  of  religious  earnestness  which  are  still  frequently 
observed,  and  to  ameliorate  manners,  perhaps  to  improve 
morals.  The  drama,  which  is  always  an  indication  of  the 
national  taste,  became  less  impure  ;  and  though  society  pro¬ 
bably  presented  many  unhappy  instances  of  vice,  such  as 
those  which  still  survive  imaged  on  the  canvas  of  Hogarth, 
it  seems  probable  that  reason  acted  to  create  a  public 
opinion  which  gradually  discouraged  them.  In  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  however,  the  effect  of  this  appeal  to  reason 
was  to  create  a  series  of  works  on  morals  and  religion  which 
excited  the  great  religious  controversy  of  the  times.  Causes 
which  we  need  not  enumerate,*  having  their  roots  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  period,  inclined  men  to  explore  the  grounds  of  obli¬ 
gation.  Men  asked  themselves  what  is  meant  by  duty, 
w'hat  is  its  nature,  what  is  our  obligation  to  do  it  ?  They 
sought  and  found  the  answer  in  different  ways.  Some 
sought  it  by  searching  in  the  mind  for  the  immutable  idea 
of  it ;  others  sought  it  by  asking  what  kind  of  life  was  suited 
for  a  being  endowed  with  a  soul  like  man’s.  Some  found 
it  accordingly  in  reason,  some  in  conscience,  some  in  expe¬ 
dience.  But  whatever  answer  they  gave,  none  doubted 
that  the  reason  of  man  was  perfectly  competent  to  discover 
what  duty  was  without  revelation ;  and  that  it  was  essential 
to  discover  it  at  the  outset  as  a  foundation  on  which  religion 
was  to  be  built. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  our  obligations  was  called 
“  Ethics,”  if  viewed  on  its  philosophical  side,  and  if  viewed 
on  its  religious  was  called  Hatural  Keligion.”  The  word 
“  Natural  Religion,”  accordingly,  meant  the  religion  which 
it  was  thought  could  be  discovered  by  unassisted  reason  and 

•  E.g.,  the  philosophy  of  Locke. 
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sense ;  each  relied  upon  the  gift  of  reason  which  God  had 
given  him,  and  conceived  himself  able  to  settle  every  ques¬ 
tion  which  came  before  him  by  means  of  it,  .  Englishmen 
then  first  began  to  think  for  themselves. 

This  disposition  to  appeal  to  reason,  coupled  with  a  free 
press,  aflected  every  department  of  life.  It  formed  in  politics 
the  strong  defence  of  the  nation’s  liberties  when  they  were 
perilled  by  the  reactionary  party  that  sujjported  the  banished 
house  of  Stuart.  It  helped  to  educate  the  nation,  and  created 
a  habit  of  reading  and  reflection  in  the  upper  classes,  and 
stimulated  that  activity  of  intellect  which  produced  the  cele¬ 
brated  epoch  of  literature  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
has  sometimes  been  called  “  the  Augustan  age”  of  English 
literature.  The  writings  of  Addison  give  an  idea  of  the 
prose  of  that  age ;  those  of  Pope  of  its  poetry.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  great  British  essayists  lived ;  and  nothing  can 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  thoughtful  good  sense  of  the  time 
than  the  fact  that  the  essays  by  Addison,  and  other  writers 
which  form  T/ie  Spectator,  were  read  each  morning  with  the 
eagerness  now  given  to  a  daily  newspaper.  Life  must  have 
been  less  exciting  in  those  times  than  at  present,  and  less 
■wide  in  its  knowledge  and  sympathies,  but  not  less  thoughtful. 

Tills  appeal  to  reason  not  only  created  a  literature  but 
also  determined  its  character.  For  reason  banished  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  very  poetry  became  prosaic ;  the  lyric  expired 
in  the  didactic.  Form  in  art  was  valued  higher  than  matter; 
the  melody  of  rhythm  and  elegance  of  phrase  more  than 
freshness  of  spirit.  The  poets  whom  we  love  in  the  present 
day,  because  their  thoughts  come  bubbling  up  fresh  from  the 
fountain  of  the  human  soul,  would  have  been  unappreciated 
in  that  age.  The  poetry  then  enjoyed  was  prose  put  into 
faultless  verse— essays  expressed  in  rhyme. 

Nor  was  it  merely  in  politics  and  in  literature  that  the 
effect  of  this  appeal  to  reason  was  seen.  It  influenced  also 
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the  department  of  morals  and  religion,  both  practically  and 
theoretically.  Its  practical  results  were  to  introduce  in 
religion  the  stiff  decorum  and  the  morbid  fear  of  enthusiasm 
and  of  religious  earnestness  which  are  still  frequently 
observed,  and  to  ameliorate  manners,  perhaps  to  improve 
morals.  The  drama,  which  is  always  an  indication  of  the 
national  taste,  became  less  impure  ;  and  though  society  pro¬ 
bably  presented  many  unhappy  instances  of  vice,  such  as 
those  which  still  survive  imaged  on  the  canvas  of  Hogarth, 
it  seems  probable  that  reason  acted  to  ereate  a  public 
opinion  which  gradually  discouraged  them.  In  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  however,  the  effect  of  this  appeal  to  reason 
was  to  create  a  series  of  works  on  morals  and  religion  which 
excited  the  great  religious  controversy  of  the  times.  Causes 
which  we  need  not  enumerate,*  having  their  roots  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  period,  inclined  men  to  explore  the  grounds  of  obli¬ 
gation.  Men  asked  themselves  what  is  meant  by  duty, 
what  is  its  nature,  what  is  our  obligation  to  do  it  1  They 
sought  and  found  the  answer  in  different  ways.  Some 
sought  it  by  searching  in  the  mind  for  the  immutable  idea 
of  it  j  others  sought  it  by  asking  what  kind  of  life  was  suited 
for  a  being  endowed  with  a  soul  like  man’s.  Some  found 
it  accordingly  in  reason,  some  in  eonscience,  some  in  expe¬ 
dience.  But  whatever  answer  they  gave,  none  doubted 
that  the  I’eason  of  man  was  perfectly  competent  to  discover 
what  duty  was  without  revelation ;  and  that  it  was  essential 
to  discover  it  at  the  outset  as  a  foundation  on  which  religion 
was  to  be  built. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  our  obligations  was  called 
“  Ethics,”  if  viewed  on  its  philosophical  side,  and  if  viewed 
on  its  religious  was  called  “  Natural  Religion.”  The  word 
“  Natural  Religion,”  accordingly,  meant  the  religion  which 
it  was  thought  could  be  discovered  by  unassisted  reason  and 

•  E.g.,  the  philosophy  of  Locke. 
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tlie  light  of  nature ;  the  duties  which  natural  conscience  and 
the  moral  instincts  tell  men  to  be  right  toward  God  and 
towai-d  their  neighboui’s. 

The  inferences  drawn  from  these  principles  were  such  as 
might  be  expected.  The  Christian,  after  having  advanced 
thus  far,  halted  not,  but  advanced  onward  and  accejited  reve¬ 
lation,  Natural  religion  to  his  mind  had  just*  sufficed  to 
show  the  need  of  a  revelation  in  which  he  might  not  only 
find  higher  ideas  of  duty,  but  might  receive  higher  super¬ 
natural  help  in  fulfilling  his  duty.  Natural  religion  was  to 
him  only  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  him  to  Christ.  The 
sceptic,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  content  with  natural 
religion.  He  was  determined  to  prove  eveiything  by  reason, 
and  he  could  not  by  means  of  reason  discover  revealed  re¬ 
ligion.  It  contained  mysteries  which  reason  could  not  solve. 
There  was  an  atonement  in  it,  the  remedy  for  evils,  which 
reason  could  not  discover ;  there  was  supernatural  help  from 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  raise  him  out  of  the  unholiness,  which 
reason  could  not  bring  him  to  feel.  There  was  communion 
by  prayer,  with  a  Father  in  heaven,  offered  to  him,  the 
desire  for  wliich  reason  had  not  created;  and  hence  the 
sceptics  rejected  revealed  religion,  and  claimed  either  that 
there  was  no  need  of  it,  or  that,  if  given,  it  could  be  only  the 
republication  of  natural  religion,  and  that  all  else  must  be 
untnie.  We  must  not  blame  reason  for  these  errors,  but 
blame  the  faulty  mode  of  using  it.  An  appeal  to  a  deeper 
kind  of  reason,  to  the  intuitions  of  the  human  soul,  would 
have  exliibited  the  clear  witness  to  these  truths,  speaking  in 
the  human  heart;  but  the  cold  reflectiv’e  reason  which 
wished  to  gauge  all  things  by  the  standard  of  worldly  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  to  reduce  the  proportions  of  the  heavenly 
to  the  pigmy  measure  of  the  earthly,  was  left  desolate  in  the 
dreariness  of  the  unbelief  which  it  had  chosen. 

This  was  the  specific  form  of  scepticism  prevalent  in  that 
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age,  and  is  that  which  was  specially  known  by  the  name 
Deism.  It  held  fimily  the  belief  in  a  God,  his  govern¬ 
ment  by  general  laws,  and  a  future  state,  but  it  failed 
to  admit  the  existence  of  revealed  religion.  Its  spirit  has 
been  embodied  in  some  of  the  poetry  of  Pope ;  at  least  his 
“Essay  on  Man”  expresses  the  philosophy  of  Bolingbroke, 
one  of  the  chief  Deists.  Nature  becomes  to  him  a  vast 
machine,  unguided  by  the  constant  interference  of  the 
Creator ;  and  the  soul  is  chilled  by  being  unable  to  reach 
forth  to  a  loving  Father.  Listen  to  his  cheerless  denial  of  a 
special  ])rovidence. 

“  Think  wc,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Eternal  Cause 
Prone  for  his  favourites  to  reverse  his  laws  ?  * 

•  «  «  «> 

When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 

Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by  ?  f 

«  «  «  » 

Kemember,  man,  the  Universal  Cause 
Acts  not  by  paitial  but  by  general  laws. 

And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call. 

Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one  but  all.”  J 

In  nothing  is  the  influence  of  rea.son,  as  distinct  from 
feeling,  in  religion  more  obvious  than  in  the  fact,  that  the 
world  is  alw'ays  viewed  by  doubters  of  that  age  under  the 
tj-jie  of  a  political  system,  not  of  a  family.  The  idea  of 
“The  Fatherhood  of  God”  is  lost.  Tlie  Divine  Being  is 
presented  only  as  a  moral  governor,  and  men  as  the  subjects 
amenable  to  his  laws. 

We  have  now  traced  into  some  of  their  ramifications  the 
two  great  ideas  which  were  predominant  in  the  age  of 
Butler,  viz.,  the  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to¬ 
gether  with  toleration ;  and  the  idea  of  settling  every 
question  in  politics,  literature,  morals,  or  religion  by  an 
aj)peal  to  reason. 

•  “Essay  on  Man,”  Ep.  iv'.  121.  t  Id.  iv.  127. 

J  Id.  iv.  35,  seq. 
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The  great  controversies  of  the  age  centred  round  these 
ideas,  and  were  of  two  kinds.  From  about  tlie  year  1690, 
for  thirty  years,  the  chief  controvemies  were  of  the  first  kind, 
viz.,  against  the  non-jurors,  i.e,,  those  who  declined  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  new  government,  and  who  wished  to  bring 
back  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart, — men  who  deserve  our 
respect  for  their  piety  and  the  sacrifices  made  to  conscience, 
though  we  difier  most  widely  from  their  opinions ;  or  against 
the  Church  convocation,  which  wished  to  assert  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Church.  The  one  party  elevated  the  Ci’own 
above  the  Nation ;  the  other  the  Church  above  the  State 
But  from  1720  the  chief  controversy  was  of  the  other  class, 
viz.,  against  the  Deists,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
Butler’s  history.  Deism  had  indeed  commenced  earlier  in 
the  speculations  of  the  seventeenth  century,*  and  after 
1700  produced  several  writers;  but  it  was  not  till  about 
1720,  when  the  other  controversies  just  named  were  hushed, 
that  the  attention  of  every  one  was  turned  to  it.  It  then 
became  so  influential  that  no  less  than  30,000  cojnes  were 
sold  of  a  single  Deist  work.t  It  flourished  until  the  invasion 
of  the  Pretender  in  1745  again  turned  men’s  attention  to 
politics,  and  afterwards  appears  only  in  Bolingbroke  and 
Hume;  after  which  it  gradually  died  away,  or  sjiread  from 
the  higher  orders  among  the  lower. 

It  will  give  life  to  the  chief  Deist  attack  on  Christianity  if 
we  compare  it  to  the  siege  of  a  fortress.  The  siege  consisted 
of  three  assaults.  First,  the  Deist  army,  under  Toland  and 
Shaftesbury,  gave  the  warning  of  the  attack  by  trying  to 
show  that  a  religion  could  have  no  mystery  in  it ;  and  it 
as.sailed  a  few  outposts,  such  as  the  idea  of  rewards  and 

*  E.g.,  in  those  of  Herbert,  Hobbes,  and  C.  Blount.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  Deism,  see  Farrar’s  “  Bampton  Lectures,”  Lect.  IV. 

t  17;.,  Voolston’s  “  Discom^s  on  Mir.acles. ”  The  fact  is  st.ated 
on  the  authority  of  Voltaire,  who  was  in  England  at  the  time. 
(tEuv.  Crit.  xiv.  359. ) 
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punishments.  Next  it  advanced  in  force  against  the  out¬ 
works  of  the  Christian  fortress,  and  attacked  the  great 
evidences  which  guard  it,  viz.,  prophecy,  under  Collins; 
and  miracles,  under  Woolston.  Lastly,  it  tried  to  make  a 
lodgment  within  the  very  fortress  itself  under  three  leaders, 
of  whom  the  ablest  was  named  Tindal.*  His  tactics  were 
to  show,  in  the  manner  before  explained,  that  reason  was 
quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  life,  and  that  revelation 
was  the  republication  of  natural  religion.  These  were  the 
chief  assaults  made.  But  the  Deists  did  not  know  what 
brave  defenders  they  would  have  to  encounter.  Hero 
after  hero  stood  forth  on  the  Christian  side,  and  won 
for  himself  immortal  honour;  and  as  he  fell  before  the 
victory  was  achieved,  cheered  on  his  comrades  in  the  act 
of  death  to  rally  round  the  flag  which  he  haxl  died  defending; 
and  in  the  last  fearful  assault,  when  the  citadel  seemed  well 
nigh  in  peril,  the  greatest  champion  of  all  appeared,  Butler, 
and  repelled  the  attack  in  this  spiritual  warfare  with  such 
omnipotence  of  argument,  that  the  hostile  host  was  dis¬ 
comfited  for  ever.  As  the  silence  succeeded  to  the  shock  of 
war,  it  was  felt  that  an  invisible  captain  had  been  leading  on 
the  Christian  army  and  guarding  the  sacred  fortress,— even 
the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  To  Him  went  up  the 
hymn  of  victory,  “  Hallelujah,  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth.” 

We  have  now  completed  the  first  part  of  the  lecture 
wherein  we  proposed  to  show  the  religious  features  of  the 
times  in  which  Butler  lived,  the  ideas  which  predominated, 
and  the  controversies  which  raged.  It  was  in  a  state  of 
society  impregnated  with  these  conceptions  that  Butler  was 
brought  up.  They  influenced  his  studies,  affected  his 
thoughts,  and  directed  his  energies.  Let  us  now  therefore 
turn  to  the  story  of  his  life,  learn  the  events,  understand 
•  The  others  were  Morgan  and  Chubb. 
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his  literary  labours,  estimate  his  character,  and  gather  its 
lessons.* 

Joseph  Butler  was  bom  on  May  18th,  1G92,  at  Wantage, 
in  Berkshire,  a  small  town  which  has  the  honour  of  having 
also  given  birth  to  King  Alfred.  His  father  was  a  retired 
linendraper,  and  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  denomination 
of  Christiana  Young  Butler’s  early  education  was  received 
from  a  clergyman  in  the  grammar  school  of  the  tovvii;  but 
his  father,  jierceiving  that  he  had  a  taste  for  learning,  deter¬ 
mined  to  bring  him  up  to  the  ministry  in  his  own  com¬ 
munion;  and,  with  this  view,  sent  him  to  a  Diaseiiting 
academy  at  Tewkesbury,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jones. 
This  Mr.  Jones  was  either  most  fortunate  in  the  class  of 
pupils  ufion  which  he  had  to  work,  or  else  had  a  most 
singular  jxiwer  in  developing  their  minds;  for  he  could 
number  among  his  scholars  names  which  would  confer 
honom-  even  on  a  Tmiversit}^  Not  to  mention  others,  the 
school  contained,  either  shortly  before  Butler’s  time  or 
while  he  was  there,  three  +  who  afterwards  became  bishops ; 
one  who  became  Lord  Chancellor  ;  %  and  (which  is  a  greater 
honour  than  either)  four,  besides  Butler,  who  became  emi¬ 
nent  as  writers  on  behalf  of  Christianity ;  viz.,  Jeremiah 
Jones,  who  afterwards  wrote  on  the  canon ;  Nathaniel 
Lardner,  a  wTiter  equally  celebrated  on  the  historical  e^d- 
dences  of  Christianity  as  Butler  on  the  philosophical ; 
Samuel  Chandler,  who  distinguished  himself  in  discussing 
the  prophetical  evidences  against  the  Deist,  Collins ;  and 
Seeker,  the  amiable  and  faithful  friend  of  Butler,  who 
afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — a  man  dis- 
tinguislied  equally  for  learning,  activity,  and  power  of 

*  The  facts  in  the  following  account  are  taken  chiefly  from 
Bartlett’s  “  Life  of  Butler,”  18.S9,  and  the  “Life”  by  Bishop  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  “Analogy.” 

t  r«.  Maddox,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Butler,  and  Seeker. 

t  Lord  Bowes,  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
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administration — who  went  to  the  grave  at  an  advanced  age, 
venerated  and  loved  for  eloquence,  piety,  and  probity.  The 
circumstance  that  these  great  men  arose  out  of  one  small 
school,  seems  to  prove  both  that  their  instructor  pos¬ 
sessed  singular  ability  in  developing  the  reflective  facidties 
in  his  pupils,  and  also  that  he  early  instilled  into  their 
minds  a  careful  knowledge  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
It  is  a  great  privilege  and  sacred  trust  to  be  permitted  to 
instnict  those  who  are  designed  to  instruct  others.  The 
toiling  teacher  scattei-s  his  s^ed  in  hope,  and  by  God’s 
blessing  it  yields  a  plenteous  harvest.  The  teacher  may 
have  rested  from  his  labours,  but  his  works  do  follow  him. 

During  the  time  that  Butler  was  at  this  school,  he  was 
already  interesting  himself  in  the  philosophical  inquiries  of 
the  age,  and  manifested  the  ability  by  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  distinguished,  in  a  correspondence  with  the  celebiatetl 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  This  learned  divine  had  published  a 
“  Demon.stration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.” 
Butler  was  unable  to  satisfy  himself  about  the  validity  of 
two  of  the  arguments,  and  therefore  wrote  to  Clarke  on  the 
.subject,  with  extreme  modesty  and  good  sense,  but  with  a 
maturity  of  thought  which  gave  promise  of  his  bright  future. 
In  these  letters  he  makes  that  declaration  of  his  own  object 
in  life  which  forms  the  clue  to  his  whole  character  : — “  I 
design  the  search  after  truth  as  the  business  of  my  life.”* 
The  correspondence  closed  with  mutual  respect ;  and  it 
seems,  from  Butler’s  subsequent  wiitings,  that  he  admitted 
the  truth  of  the  solutions  which  Clarke  aflbrded  him.  + 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  his  education  at  school  that 
Butler  began  to  manifest  a  preference  for  the  Established 
Church,  and  an  inclination  to  forsake  dissent.  Interviews 
were  held  with  neighbouring  Prc.sbyterian  ministers  at  his 
father’s  wish,  but  they  failed  to  change  his  putqiose ;  and 
*  Letter  IV.  t  This  is  shown  by  Fitzgerald,  p.  v.  scq. 
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at  last  his  father  was  obliged  to  permit  him  to  go  to  Oxford 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry  cd"  the  Church.  What 
were  the  causes  of  the  change  we  know  not,  and  can  hardl}'’ 
conjecture.  Butler  was  old  enough  to  judge  for  himself,  for 
he  had  continued  at  school,  from  some  unexplained  cause, 
till  he  was  of  age ;  but  it  is  time  that  in  any  change  of  creed, 
feeling  and  preference  mingle  themselves  with  reason,  and 
the  motives  are  seldom  dissected,  even  by  the  pei-son  who  is 
the  subject  of  them.  Some  have  thought  that  Butler’s 
mind  inclined  him,  as  some  facts  of  his  life  seemed  to  show, 
to  a  preference  for  external  religion  and  ceremony  beyond 
that  which  he  found  among  the  Nonconformists;  more 
probably  the  deep  attachment  which  he  felt  to  the  past,  his 
love  for  Christian  antiquity,  united  him  in  sympathy  with 
the  National  Church.  But  whatever  were  his  motives,  his 
spotless  chanicter  proves  that  his  change  of  faith  was  honest; 
and  both  he  and  Seeker,  who  afterwards  followed  his 
example,  bore  with  them  through  life  into  the  Church  which 
they  entered  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  liberality  which  they 
had  learaed  in  their  youth. 

Butler  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1714,  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  the  usual  period  of  three  yeare  and  a  half.  It 
is  a  cause  of  great  regret  that  the  materials  for  Butler’s  life, 
so  .scanty  everywhere,  entirely  fail  us  in  reference  to  this 
period  of  study,  one  of  the  most  important  in  his  life.  A 
biogi-apher  of  Butler  is  unable  to  study  his  life  in  a  perfect 
manner,  by  first  understanding  his  mental  character,  and  the 
influences  which  modified  it,  and  then  interpreting  his  life 
by  this  means,  but  is  compelled  to  reverse  the  process,  and 
interpret  his  character  by  his  life.  We  should  have  much 
prized  detailed  accounts  concerning  his  mental  history  at  this 
time ;  the  studies  which  he  pursued ;  the  influences  with 
which  he  came  into  contact ;  the  doubts  which  he  felt ;  and  the 
wants  which  he  experienced,  such  as  we  possess  in  the  memoirs 
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of  We.sley  and  of  Gibbon.  Oxford  at  that  time  was  at  it.s 
lowest  estate.  Instead  of  offering,  as  now,  a  fixed  plan  of 
study,  fixed  lectures,  fixed  examinations,  fixed  honoui-s,  the 
students  were  left  to  direct  their  own  studies,  or  follow  their 
owm  caprices ;  but  even  then  it  offered  opportunities  of  im¬ 
provement — in  its  libraries,  in  its  lectures,  in  the  stimulus  of 
intellectual  society — to  those  who  chose  to  make  use  of  their 
privileges.  Butler’s  subsequent  works  show  that  he  em- 
j)loyed  his  time  wisely.  Would  that  we  could  have  the 
means  of  knowing  tlie  inner  history  of  the  growth  of  that 
W'ondrous  mind. 

The  only  thing  recorded  is  the  fact  that  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  a  Mr.  Talbot,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Talbot  was  a  young  man  of  active  mind,  and  liberal 
sympathies,  who  died  early,  but  who  laid  the  basis  for 
Butler’s  subsequent  promotion,  by  recommending  him,  to¬ 
gether  with  Seeker,  to  his  father  on  his  death-bed.  It  was 
a  blessing  for  which  Butler  might  well  be  grateful  to  Pro¬ 
vidence.  In  the  Church,  where,  unfortunately,  patronage  has 
been  so  often  distributed  by  favour  rather  than  as  a  reward  for 
merit,  even  a  Butler  or  a  Seeker  might  have  pined  in  diffi¬ 
culties,  or  lain  hidden  in  obscurity,  if  this  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  had  not  brought  them  into  notice.  Bishop  Talbot 
bestowed  his  patronage  well  when  he  befriended  these 
friendless  youths. 

Butler  was  probably  oixiained  in  1717 ;  and  in  the  next  ' 
year  was  appointed,  partly  through  the  influence  of  his 
corre.spondent.  Doctor  Clarke,  to  be  preacher  at  the  chapel 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  Chancery-lane.  He  was  now 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  The  preacherships  to  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  Law  Officers  are  even  now  positions  of  influence 
They  were  probably  even  more  so  in  those  days,  before 
London  society  had  moved  westward.  The  interior  of  the 
Rolls  Chapel  has  been  lately  remodelled,  yet  the  building  must 
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always  possess  an  interest  as  being  the  spot  where  the 
remarkable  sermons  of  Butler  were  preached. 

Butler  arrived  in  London  when  one  of  the  hottest  contro¬ 
versies  which  ever  split  the  Church  of  England  was  raging — 
the  Bangorian  controversy.*  It  was  so  called  because  it 
arose  in  consequence  of  a  sermon  preached  by  Hoodley, 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  which  he  assei'ted  the  dependence  of 
the  church  on  the  state ;  and  it  related  to  the  question  of 
toleration,  and  to  the  relations  of  the  church  and  state.  A 
misconception  has  led  to  the  idea  that  Butler  took  part  in 
this  coutrovemy.  His  mind  was  philosophical  rather  than 
political ;  he  was  a  student  rather  than  a  man  of  action  ;  a 
man  of  deep  thought  rather  than  a  ready  writer.  Though 
he  had  definite  views  on  political  que.stions,  and  views 
friendly  to  constitutional  liberty,  his  own  thoughts  turned 
to  subjects  more  directly  connected  -svith  theology.  He 
already  .saw  the  rising  of  that  storm  of  scepticism  which 
soon  burst,  and  tlimatened  to  sweep  away  in  its  course 
interests  far  more  sacred  than  even  the  dearest  political 
relations ;  and  he  was  reserving  himself  for  meeting  it. 

He  continued  to  be  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel  for  six 
years.  After  he  had  ministered  four  years  there.  Bishop 
Talbot  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Haughton-le-Skerne, 
near  Darlington  ;  and  three  yeai-s  afterwards,  when  ho  was 
about  to  involve  himself  in  difficulties  in  rebuilding  the 
parsonage,  which  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  promoted  him  to 
the  valuable  living  of  Stanhope,  in  the  same  county,  where 
there  was  a  parsonage  suitable  for  habitation.  Theieupon^ 
Butler  resigned  the  preachership  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  and 
went  to  reside  upon  his  benefice ;  which,  indeed,  was  plainly 
his  duty,  but  was  unhappily  too  often  the  exception,  not  the 
ule,  in  the  last  centurj". 

*  On  this  controversy,  see  Bishop  Hoadley’s  Works,  I.  689,  II.  381 ; 
Hallam’s  “  Constitutional  History  ”  II.  408. 
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On  quitting  Loudon,  he  published  fifteen  of  the  sermons 
which  he  had  preached  at  the  Rolls,  which  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  briefly^  to  describe  as  illustrative  of  his  views  and 
teaching.  They  are  philosophical  rather  than  theological, 
and  ought  to  be  viewed  as  such.  In  this  respect  they  have 
received  the  unanimous  praise  of  great  men  ;*  and  one  of 
our  great  seminaries  of  education,  the  University  of  Oxford, 
sets  such  a  high  value  upon  them,  that  they  are  used  at  this 
day  as  the  manual  of  moral  philosophy,  and  are  made  the 
subject  on  which  students  are  examined.  Butler  is  one  of 
the  four  philosophers  with  which  an  exact  acquaintance  is 
required  there,  in  all  candidates  for  classical  honours ;  the 
other  three  being  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Bacon../^ 

These  sermons  were  adapted  for  the  age  in  which  they 
were  preached.  The  cold  spirit  of  reasoning  and  scepticism, 
which  we  before  described,  had  not  only  assaulted  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion,  but  its  duties,  and  had  caused  the  denial  of 
the  simplest  facts  of  our  moral  nature,  the  obligation  of  con¬ 
science,  and  the  duty  of  compassion ;  had  elevated  self-love 
into  a  principle  of  conduct,  had  justified  the  feeling  of  resent¬ 
ment,  and  scoffed  at  internal  religion  as  fiinaticism.  These 
opinions  coincided  with  the  standard  of  manners  then  com¬ 
mon.  Butler  designed  these  few  sermons  to  obliterate  these 
falsehoods,  by  showing  that  God  has  written  deeply  in  the 
heart  the  duties  thus  gainsaid,  and  that  a  careful  examination 
of  human  nature  can  detect  the  proof  of  them  there,  even  in 
our  ruined  and  sinful  nature.  He  did  not  preach  contro¬ 
versially,  but  trusted  to  the  power  of  truth  to  expel  error. 
He  surveyed  the  several  parts  of  our  nature, — the  conscience, 
the  intellect, — the  feelings — and  showed  what  function  each 
separately,  and  the  whole  collectively,  were  intended  to 

♦  Dr.  Clialmers  pronounced  them  “the  most  precious  rei^sitory 
of  sound  ethical  principles  extant  in  any  language.” 
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serve,  and  the  duties  which  they  entailed.  In  his  method* 
of  exploring  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  human  spirit,  he  was 
unconsciously  pursuing  that  by  which  science  made  its  dis¬ 
coveries  in  other  regions  of  inquiry.  It  was  thus  that 
Haiwey,  through  contemplating  the  use  or  “  final  cause”  of 
the  valves  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  heart  for  preventing 
a  backward  flow  of  the  vital  fluid,  had  discovered  the  law 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Butler  hoped  by  this  means,  in  a  reasoning  age,  to  comnnce 
men  of  the  grounds  for  the  primary  duties  of  life  and  of 
religion,  to  show  men  the  law  which  God  had  written  in 
their  hearts.  It  is  only  by  reading  the  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture  that  we  realize  the  value  of  these  discourses.  They 
seem  to  us  unspiritual  and  cold,  but  they-  were  both  well 
adapted  to  current  seeptical  speculations,  and  glanced  at  the 
rival  opinions  by  which  other  Christian  philosophers  were 
attempting  to  put  down  scepticism,  t  They  are  essays,  not 
sermons,  addressed  to  men  on  the  basis  of  reason  rather  than 
of  Scripture ;  and  if  looked  at  in  any  other  light  than  with 
reference  to  the  purpose  wliich  they  were  immediately 
intended  to  subserve,  they  would  necessarily  be  considered 
to  lack  evangelical  and  scriptural  teaching,  and  perhaps  are 
open  to  exceptions  even  in  their  specific  object.  They  ofier 
a  map  of  some  of  those  facts  of  the  nature  of  man  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  the  evidences  and  duties  of  religion  ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  hardly,  perhaps,  give  a  suffi- 
eient  view  of  the  depth  of  ridn  which  exists  in  our  depraved 
heaits,  and  are  almost  silent  concerning  the  supernatural 

•  The  method  8  technically  known  by  the  name  of  “  the  inquirj' 
by  means  of  fiiwl  causes."  On  it  see  Bishop  Hampden’s  “  Lectures 
on  Moral  Philosophy,”  Lect.  IV. 

t  On  these  sermons,  see  the  “  Life”  prefixed  to  Fitzgerald's 
edition  of  the  “  Analogy”;  Whewell’s,  and  also  Carmichael’s  editions 
of  them. 
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help  whicli  is  iiecessaiy  for  delivering  man  from  the  misery 
in  which  he  is  involved.  If  defective,  however,  the  fault 
is  negative,  not  positive  ;  in  omissions  rather  than  in  erroi’s. 
Tlie  excellences  are  Butler’s,  the  defects  are  those  of  his  age. 
But  two  of  the  sermons  which  arc  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  love  to  God,  deserve  a  separate  notice.  A  little  befoi’c 
Butler’s  time,  a  great  controvei'sy  had  arisen  in  France  on 
this  subject.  Madame  Guyon  and  the  saintly  Fcnelon  had 
been  pereecuted  because  they  had  taught  the  duty  and  the 
possibility  of  the  disinterested  love  of  God.  A  cold  world 
despised  their  views  as  enthusiasm.  But  Butler  had  suffi¬ 
cient  deiith  of  knowledge  and  of  piety  to  perceive  the  sub¬ 
stantial  correctness  of  their  opinions ;  and  in  terms  of  sur¬ 
passing  eloquence  showed,  in  two  sermons,  that  love  to  God 
is  not  only  not  enthusiasm,  but  is  the  very  quality  in  which 
human  nature  finds  its  iierfection,  and  that  pious  resignation 
to  God’s  will  is  the  essence  of  Christian  piety 

AVe  have  devoted  some  time  to  Butler’s  sermons  at  the 
Rolls,  as  to  one  of  his  two  celebrated  works.  What  were 
the  nature  of  those  which  he  preached  in  his  parish  at 
Stanhope  w'e  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We  can  only 
conjecture  that  his  life  and  teaching  exhibited  that  serious 
deportment  and  conscientious  fulfilment  of  duty  which 
marked  him  elsewhere,  and  which  he  afterwards  recom¬ 
mended  in  one  of  his  episcopal  charges  to  the  clergy  of 
Durham.  The  present  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  held  the  same 
living  eighty  years  after  Butler,  tried  to  glean  a  few  remi¬ 
niscences  from  some  very  old  persons  who  remembei’ed  him 
as  children.  Their  recollection,  however,  only  told  one 
chai-acteristic  trait,  viz.,  that  he  was  of  such  a  benevoleni 
disjiosition,  that  when  he  came  out  of  his  house  he  was  so 
beset  with  beggars  that  he  was  sometimes  driven  in  doors 
again.  The  incident  is  not  improbable.  The  northern 
districts  were  not  then  em-iched,  as  now,  by  the  great 
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development  of  mining  and  commerce ;  and  Butler’s  heart 
was  naturally  so  benevolent,  that  he  would  be  liable  to 
importunity.  Though  he  had  never  known  poverty,  he  had 
known  the  pressure  of  curtailed  means ;  which  is  a  dis¬ 
cipline  that  creates  a  life-long  sympathy  with  eveiy  kind  of 
sorrow. 

For  seven  years  he  resided  in  the  retirement  of  Stanhope, 
occupied  with  study,  and  WTiting  his  celebrated  work 
called  “  The  Analogy.”  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  was 
recalled  to  town,  in  conserpience  of  being  made  cha[)lain  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot.  This  a])pointment  was  obtained 
for  him  through  the  influence  of  Seeker,  who  wiis  now  a 
bishop,  in  order  to  draw  him  out  of  his  retirement ;  but 
Butler,  with  characteristic  conscientiousness,  stipulated,  in 
accepting  it,  to  be  allowed  to  reside  half  the  year  at  his 
living.  It  is  stated  that  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  II., 
who  knew  Butler’s  sermons,  speaking,  one  day,  to  Arch¬ 
bishop  Blackburne  about  their  author,  and  observing  that 
she  supposed  he  was  dead  ;  was  answered  by  the  archbishop, 
“  No,  madam,  he  is  not  dead,  but  he  is  buried.”  Butler 
was  buried,  indeed,  but  “  it  was  only  as  the  grain  is  buried, 
which  vegetating  unseen,  springs  up  at  last  in  the  luxuriance 
of  a  teeming  harvest.”  For  it  was  during  those  years  of 
retirement  at  Stanhope,  as  already  observed,  that  he  com¬ 
posed  his  “  Analogy,” — a  work  which  is  the  master-piece  of 
British  theology,  and  the  ablest  defence  of  religion  ever 
written.  It  was  2iublished  in  1736,  three  years  after  his 
retum  to  town. 

The  queen,  just  named,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  sovereigns.  She  had  a  great  jdeasure  in  reading  philo- 
soi)hical  works,  and  possessed  a  mind  of  masculine  power 
and  compass.  Theology  was  her  delight ;  and  she  loved  to 
gather  round  her  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  metai)hysical 
divines  of  the  age.  Added  to  these  mental  qualities,  her 
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virtuous  life  and  boundless  charity,  rendered  her  character 
■worthy  of  deep  respect.  Shortly  before  the  publication  of 
Butler’s  “  Analogy,”  the  queen  had  appointed  him  Clerk  of 
the  Closet,  and  commanded  his  attendance  for  two  hours 
each  evening.  When  the  “  Analogy”  ■was  published,  the 
queen  read  it  carefully ;  and  a  passage  remains,  written  by 
the  deist,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which  at  once  records  the 
queen’s  opinion  of  the  book,  and  Bolingbroke’s  vexation  at 
the  patronage  which  was  extended  by  her  to  the  defenders 
of  the  Christian  faith.  “  She  ”  (the  queen)  “  studies  with 
much  application  the  ‘Analogy.’  She  understands  the 
whole  argument  perfectly,  and  concludes,  with  the  Reverend 
author,  that  it  is  not  ‘so  clear  a  case  that  there  is  nothing  in 
revealed  religion.’  Such  royal,  such  lucrative  encourage¬ 
ment,  must  needs  keep  both  metaphysics  and  the  sublimest 
theology  in  credit.”  This  excellent  woman  died  suddenly 
the  following  year;  but  on  her  death-bed  commended 
Butler  to  the  king’s  notice  for  promotion. 

Though  your  attention  has  been  already,  I  fear,  too  much 
taxed,  I  must  ask  for  it  while  I  give  a  short  account  of 
this  groat  work  of  Butler,  “  The  Analogy  of  Religion, 
Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature.”* 

The  title  is  difficidt  enough  ;  but  the  general  idea  con¬ 
veyed  is  easy.  The  word  “  analogy”  means  resemblance  of 
relations,  t  and  the  idea  which  Bishop  Butler  wanted  to 
impress  was  this, — that  if  nature  and  religion  come  from  the 

•  Concerning  the  “  An.alogy,”  see  (besides  Angus’s  edition,  named 
below)  Bishop  Fitzgerald’s  edition,  Bishop  Hampden’s  “  Philoso- 
phieal  Evidences  of  Christianity,”  and  Dr.  Chalmers’  “  Prelections.” 

t  Or  more  exactly,  “similarity  of  ratios.”  Analogj'  is  useful 
(1)  for  purposes  of  illustration ;  (2)  for  refutation  ;  (.3)  for  suggestion 
of  discovery  ;  (4)  for  argument.  In  this  last  aspect  it  has  only  the 
force  of  probability,  but  the  convergence  of  m.-ny  analogies  possesses 
the  force  of  “  circumstantial  evidence.” 
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same  author,  wc  may  trace  marvellous  similarities  between 
the  two.  One  grand  law  will  be  seen  to  bind  together  the 
work  of  God  in  both ;  the  world  visible  will  be  the  miniature 
of  the  world  invisible,  the  temporal  of  the  spiritual,  the 
natural  of  the  revealed.  Intricate,  but  not  fanciful,* 
resemblances  will  be  apparent,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  same  Artifieer  has  constructed  both ;  and  the  practical 
result  will  be,  that  w’hatever  objections  may  be  levelled 
against  revealed  religion,  against  the  scheme  of  God’s  govern¬ 
ment  made  known  in  Scripture,  will  be  effectually  answered 
if  the  parallel  difficulties  against  which  the  objection  is 
levelled  exist  in  nature.  “  All  things  ai’e  double  one  against 
the  other.” 

This  is  the  central  idea  of  the  work.  Let  us  select  a  few 
illustrations  to  see  how  he  uses  it.  Suppose  a  person  objects 
to  the  idea  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  because  he 
thinks  it  unlikely,  considering  how  much  persons  are 
tempted,  that  God  will  punish  them  hereafter  for  sin,  still 
le.ss  punish  them  iiTemediably.  Butler  answers : — Instead 
of  venturing  to  guess  what  God  will  do  hereafter,  ask  your¬ 
self  what  He  does  now' ;  and  then  measure  His  ways  in  the 
future  by  the  present.  Does  He  not  now  allow  permanent 
pleasure  to  follow  virtue,  and  pain  vice  ?  Has  He  not  so 
an-anged  this  present  world,  that  in  spite  of  its  ruined  state, 
we  see  goodness  rewarded  by  the  arrangements  of  societv, 
by  praise,  by  freedom  from  care,  by  the  rewards  of  conscience, 
and  vice  similarly  punished  1  If  you  say,  you  cannot  believe 
that  we  are  in  a  state  of  religious  probation,  ask  yourself, 
are  we  not  in  a  state  of  probation  as  regards  our  worldly 
affairs  t  Are  we  not  constantly  tempted  at  all  points  ?  Is 
not  our  future  dependent  on  present  exertion  1  Are  not 
prudence,  self-restraint,  forethought,  required  i  Are  we  not 

*  Butler  carefully  eschewed  the  mystical  analogies  which  the 
Hutchinsonians  supposed  to  he  discoverable  in  nature. 
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made  to  suffer  throughout  life  through  neglect  1  Is  it  not 
clear  that  we  carry  with  us  to  the  grave  a  neglected  educa¬ 
tion,  neglected  opportunities  ]  Nay,  are  there  not  many 
acts  in  our  lives  which  we  cannot  retrieve  1  The  jicnaliy  is 
final ;  it  is  the  miniature  of  final  punishment  hereafter. 

If  we  pass  to  other  doctrines  of  revealed  religion — is  not 
the  type  of  the  heavenly  similarly  seen  in  the  earthly  1  A 
man  objects  to  the  idea  of  a  mediator.  Is  not  life  one  vast 
gi-oup  of  instances,  where  relief  is  brought  to  us  in  those 
cases  where  we  are  unable  to  aid  ourselves,  by  means  of  the 
voluntary  sufferings  and  trouble  undertaken  on  our  behalf 
by  those  that  pity  us  ?  Is  not  human  life  one  vast  instance 
of  salvation  by  means  of  mediation  1  Or  if  a  man  objects 
that  it  is  imreasonable  to  suppose  that  if  Christianity  be 
true.  Providence  would  let  so  many  generations  die  without 
its  benefits.  Is  not  this  marvel  constantly  seen  in  life  ?  It 
is  not  more  than  two  centuries  ago  that  the  plant  which 
yields  the  Peruvian  Bark  flourished  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  unknown  save  to  the  wild  Indians  wdio  penetrated 
those  primaeval  forests  ;  and  generation  after  genei’ation  was 
allow'ed  by  Providence  to  go  to  the  grave  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  remedy  which  wovdd  have  prevented  the  fevers 
that  laid  them  low.  Or,  if  the  evidence  of  religion  be 
objected  to  as  lacking  demonstration ;  does  Providence 
demand  of  us  in  that  respect  anything  strange  1  Do  we 
not  act  daily  in  life  on  uncertainty,  on  mere  probability  1 
Lastly,  if  you  object  to  many  things  in  the  scheme  of 
religion,  and  yet  approve  others,  are  not  your  difficulties 
answered  by  the  veiy  parallel  of  daily  observation  1  If  you 
saw  only  a  portion  of  a  complex  piece  of  machinerj^  and 
could  detect  the  w  isdom  of  some  parts,  but  thought  other 
2)arts  looked  ugly,  where  would  you  suppose  the  fault  to 
be  1 — in  the  maker,  some  of  w’hose  work  you  admit  to  be 
beautiful,  or  in  the  fact  that  you  can  but  see  a  part  of  the 
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machine,  while  it  is  probable,  that  if  you  saw  the  whole, 
there  would  be  found  to  be  equal  wisdom  displayed  in  the 
parts  which  cause  your  present  perplexity  % 

These  are  a  few  of  the  arguments  selected  from  Bishop 
Butler  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  his  great  work.  You 
will  perceive  the  potency  of  its  argumentation.  It  is  omni- 
jiotcnt  in  answering  objections ;  but  it  has  been  too  commonly 
supi)osed  that  this  is  its  whole  or  even  its  main  use.  It  is  not 
just  to  think  so,  for  it  answers  the  doubts  of  believei’s  as 
well  as  solves  those  of  sceptics.  There  is  not  a  person  here 
who  has  ever  thought  seriously  of  the  subject,  but  mu.st  feel 
that  the  difficulties  which  have  just  been  cited  are  precisely 
the  kind  of  difficulties  which  have  sometimes  puzzled  him. 
Without  disbelieving,  he  has  had  his  doubts — doubts  which 
have  Imrassed  him,  and  which  he  would  often  have  liked  to 
talk  over  with  his  jiastor.  The  use  of  Bishop  Butler’s  book 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  solves  such  doubts  of  lielievers,  as 
well  as  silences  unbelievers ;  it  is  not  only  an  argument 
against  the  deist,  but  a  homily  to  the  Christian  Church. 

You  will,  perhaps,  have  noticed  another  peculiarity  in  it. 
In  the  explanation  of  Divine  mysteries  which  was  cited 
a1x)ve,  Butler  did  not  attempt  to  show  the  justice  of  God’s 
dealings  in  the  scheme  of  religion ;  he  only  showed  that  the 
Siuiie  scheme  is  seen  in  the  world  of  nature.  And  hence 
many  objections  have  been  raised  against  Butler,  and 
atheists  in  his  own  times,  and  pantheists  in  the  present,  have 
considered  liis  arguments  to  be  ineffectual*  The  answer  is 
that  it  was  not  meant  for  such  as  they.  It  must  be  tested, 
in  the  first  place,  by  its  own  times.  The  remarks  which 
have  before  been  made  on  the  nature  of  the  unbelief  called 
“  Deism,”  will  enable  you  to  jierceive  that  it  was  exactly 
adapted  to  its  special  object.  The  deists  held  firmly  the 

*  Some  of  the  objections  to  Butler’s  work  are  discussed  in  the 
“Life”  prefixed  to  Fitzgerald’s  edition. 
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belief  in  a  god — a  god  of  nature  ;  but  denied  the  truth  of 
religion,  the  tnith  of  the  Bible.  Butler  therefore  effectually 
answered  them,  when  he  showed  to  them  in  the  world  of 
nature,  on  which  they  relied,  the  miniature  of  the  very 
truths  to  which  they  objected  in  the  Bible. 

But  there  is  a  great  truth  in  the  apparent  defect  thus 
charged  on  Butler — a  truth  both  scientifically  and  theologi¬ 
cally.  Butler  was  too  wise  a  man  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
mysteries  of  God’s  government ;  the  finite  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  the  Infinite,  though  it  can  apprehend  it  He  aimed 
only  at  giving  the  kind  of  explanation  of  them  which  science 
gives  of  laws  of  nature,  viz.,  to  show  their  credibility  by 
exhibiting  the  universality  of  their  application.  Science 
classifies  facts,  and  reduces  new  facts  under  previously  known 
laws;  but,  when  it  has  done  so,  these  laws  themselves  remain 
as  much  a  mystery  as  ever.  An  illustration  will  make  this 
clear. 

Not  long  before  Butler’s  time,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  made 
tliat  wonderful  discovery  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  the 
motions  of  the  planets  which  has  immortalized  his  name. 
Now  what  had  he  really  done  1  He  had  shown,  by  an  act  of 
wonderful  genius  and  laborious  calculation,  that  the  motion 
of  the  stars  is  produced  by  the  very  same  cause  as  that  which 
makes  a  stone  to  fall,  or  determines  the  path  of  a  cannon-ball. 
And  when  he  had  proved  this,  did  he  understend  the  cause 
which  he  had  discovered  1  On  the  contrary,  he  rested  there, 
and  could  go  no  further.  He  knew  that  the  cause  which  he 
had  discovered  produced  the  efiects  just  named,  but  the  higher 
cause,  of  which  this  cause  was  itself  an  effect,  was  as  much  a 
mystery  as  ever.  In  like  manner,  Butler  united  in  the  grasp 
of  one  magnificent  classification  the  facts  which  relate  to 
God’s  government  in  nature  and  in  the  Bible,  and  showed 
that  the  same  laws  which  were  manifested  in  the  condescend¬ 
ing  love  which  produced  our  Saviour’s  incarnation,  or  in  the 
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destiny  for  weal  or  woe  reserved  for  man  in  the  life  to  come, 
were  seen  to  include  also  within  their  sweep  the  minute 
facts,  seen  daily,  of  human  mediation  and  of  earthly  pro¬ 
bation.  He  did  not  explain  either  class ;  he  rested  content 
in  the  discovery  that  they  were  similar.  His  method  was 
the  method  of  science,  of  the  inductive  sciences  which  have 
made  so  many  discoveries.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon’s 
method  applied  to  theology.  As  that  great  philosopher  had 
said  in  effect, — “  Don’t  interpret  nature  by  your  own  pre¬ 
conceptions,  by  your  own  guess-work ;  but  go  humbly  to 
her;  spell  out  her  meaning  as  you  would  decipher  a  lan¬ 
guage,  and  be  eontent — so  Butler  in  effect  said, — “  Don’t 
measure  the  acts  of  your  infinite  Creator,  or  His  dealings  with 
you,  by  the  pigmy  preconceptions  of  your  own  understand¬ 
ing;  but  go  and  study  His  work.s,  both  natural  and  moral,  go 
and  read  His  Word;  build  the  two  into  one  system,  trace 
the  resemblances  and  the  differences,  then  you  will  learn 
tiixly  God’s  will  and  ways  by  the  light  of  His  own  teaching.” 
It  was  probably  a  vdew  similar  to  this  concerning  the  scope 
of  Butler’s  great  work,  which  led  Dr.  Chalmei’s,  when  asked 
to  WTite  something  on  the  leaf  of  a  Greek  testament  which  had 
once  belonged  to  Butler,  to  write  : — “  Butler  is  in  theology 
what  Bacon  is  in  science.  The  reigning  principle  of  the 
latter  is,  that  it  is  not  for  man  to  theorize  on  the  works  of 
God ;  and  of  the  former,  that  it  is  not  for  man  to  theorize  on 
the  ways  of  God.  Both  deferred  alike  to  the  cerbxinty  of 
experience,  as  being  paramount  to  all  the  plausibilities  of 
hyiKithesis ;  and  he  who  attentively  studies  the  writings  of 
these  great  men,  will  find  a  marvellous  concurrence  of  prin¬ 
ciple  between  a  sound  philosophy  and  a  sound  faith.” 

These  remarks  may  perhaps  give  us  an  idea  of  Butler’s 
object  and  argument ;  but  nothing,  except  a  careful  and 
I'cjKjated  perusal  of  his  works,  can  give  an  idea  of  his  in¬ 
tellect.  He  had  one  of  those  minds  which  Providence 
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bestows  on  the  world  only  at  intervals.  He  jiossessed  great 
powers  of  observation  as  well  as  of  reflection.  He  exhibited 
a  keen  insight  into  life,  a  marvellous  introspection  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  man  as  distinct  from  men  ; 
an  originality,  as  seen  in  the  power  of  perceiving  resem¬ 
blances,  on  which  power  of  mind  the  suggestion  of  all  great 
discoveries,  has  ever  depended;  but  his  most  wonderful 
endowment  was  his  gi-eat  power  of  reflection,  of  sustained 
mental  abstraction  and  meditation.  These  gifts  of  nature  to 
liim  were  also  afiected  and  modified  by  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  His  mind  was  thoroughly  suited  for  the  reasoning 
spirit,  which  we  before  described,  of  that  age.  He  embodied 
the  better  qualities  of  its  tendency  and  spirit,  and  used  them 
for  acting  on  the  world.  He  exhibited  its  love  for  solid 
information.  The  work  which  we  have  bein  describing 
bears  marks,  if  we  view  it  as  a  work  of  art,  of  the  most 
careful  elaboration  in  eveiy  part.  It  gives  few  references  to 
authorities;  and  none  but  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  that  time,  are  aware  what  internal  marks 
it  bears  of  extensive  study  of  other  writers,  both  infidel  and 
Christian ;  yet  of  such  a  kind  as  not  justly  to  lead  to  the 
depreciation  of  Butler’s  originality.  His  work,  wrought 
out  thoughtfully  in  many  years  of  study,  and  written 
leisurely  in  his  retirement  at  Stanhope,  was  the  summing-up 
of  the  whole  controvemy,  the  final  utterance  on  the  side  of 
the  Church  conceraing  the  philosophy  of  religion,  when 
viewed  in  reference  to  the  Deist  controvemy.  The  style  is 
obscure,  for  Butler  never  possessed  a  lucid  style,  in  spite  of 
the  help  which  Seeker  used  to  afiford  him  in  simplifying  his 
sentences  ;  but  the  obscurity  of  the  work  in  a  great  degree 
arises  from  its  fulness.  It  is  packed  full  of  thought.  Its 
tone  and  manner  of  handling  are  also  characteristic  of  the 
age.  It  admits  that  religion  must  rest  on  rational  evi¬ 
dences.  Its  tone  exhibits  such  candour,  such  Christian 
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courage,  mixed  with  philosophical  moderation,  that  the 
reader  feels  confidence  in  the  author.  He  feels  that  Butler 
i-eally  understood  the  difiiculties  to  which  he  replied,  and 
was  writing  to  convince  opponents,  not  to  win  applause  from 
admirers. 

I  know  not  whether  any  of  you  will  be  tempted  by  my 
description  to  read  the  book.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
difficulty  which  the  perusal  of  such  a  work  entails  on  you, 
when  you  have  only  the  evenings  to  devote  to  it,  and  when 
your  minds  are  jaded  with  the  work  of  the  day.  The 
l)erusal  of  it  is  a  real  labour ;  but  it  will  repay  the  trouble, 
both  by  the  mental  discipline  acquu'ed  in  the  process,  and 
by  the  grand  views  obtained  from  it.  If  the  Sermons  of 
Butler  give  a  philosojjhy  of  man,  his  Analogy  gives  one  of 
Pro\'idence.  If  any  of  you  should  attempt  the  task,  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  you  will  receive  great  help  from 
reading  it  in  the  edition  published  under  the  dii-ection  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  edited  by  an  eminent  Baptist 
minister,  Dr.  Angus.*  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best 
editions  of  Butler’s  work  which  exists. 

If,  however,  my  voice  could  reach  any  of  those  who  are 
cngagetl  in  the  ministry  of  Christ,  or  who  are  likely  here¬ 
after  to  have  that  responsibility,  I  would  respectfully,  but 
earnestly,  urge  them  to  the  diligent  study  of  Butler.  The 
gi’eat  office  of  a  minister  is  to  teach  the  doctrines  and  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  In  the  present  day,  among 
evangelical  Christians,  there  is  no  lack  of  the  preaching 
of  the  doctrines  ;  but  there  is  a  special  need,  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  deal  of  very  active  and  dangerous  speculation,  that 
Christian  congi-egations  should  be  also  educated  in  the 
evidences  of  the  faith,  and  especially  in  the  philosophical 

*  Bishop  Wilson  (of  Calcutta)  also  published  a  valuable  analysis  of 
Butler’s  “  Analogy.”  See  also  the  Bight  Hon.  J.  Napier’s  “  Lectures.” 
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as  distinct  from  the  historical  eridences — the  proof  that 
Christianity  is  credible,  as  well  as  true.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  thiit  young  persons  should  be  prepared  for  the 
dangers  of  life,  by  being  made  to  understand  the  chief 
arguments  on  which  our  faith  rests.  Now,  nothing  would 
so  much  prepare  ministers  for  effecting  this  work,  and 
for  labouring  wisely  in  an  age  of  peril,  as  the  careful  and 
frequent  penisal  of  Butler’s  “  Analogy.”  They  would  catch 
his  tone  of  dignified  candour  j  they  would  become  enibued 
with  his  grand  thoughts  on  providence  and  redemption ;  they 
woidd  teach  their  flocks  as  men  who  had  themselves  under¬ 
stood  the  system  of  God’s  govenimcnt,  not  in  section,  but  in 
plan  ;  as  those  who  had  been  permitted  to  gaze  from  some 
mountain  summit,  on  the  scheme  of  religion  stretched  out 
before  them. 

We  shall  now  resume  the  nanativc  of  Butler’s  life. 
Henceforth  his  life  became  one  of  work,  not  of  writing. 
The  dying  request  of  the  queen  that  Butler  might  not  be 
overlooked  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  bishopric  of  Bristol 
was  offered  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  following  year,  1738. 
The  premier,  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  supposing  perhaps  that  so 
unworldly  a  man  as  Butler  would  overlook  a  slight,  gave  a 
valuable  bishopric,  which  was  vacant,  to  a  less  worthy  jier- 
son,  and  the  see  of  Bristol,  which  was  then  only  worth  .£400 
a  year,  to  Butler.  But  he  was  mistaken.  In  the  letter  in 
which  Butler  accepted  the  appointment,  he  let  the  premier 
know  that  he  considered  that  little  respect  had  been  shown 
to  the  queen’s  wishes,  in  offering  him  promotion  which  he 
was  too  poor  to  accept,  save  by  retaining  his  p»revious 
church  appointments  in  non-residence.  Two  years  later  the 
])rcmier,  probably  shamed  by  the  letter,  offered  him  the 
tlcanery  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Butler  then  immediately  resigned 
the  living  of  Stanhope  and  his  canoniy.  Pluralities  arc 
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always  improi>er,  and  it  is  well  that  tliey  are  now  pre¬ 
vented  j  but  in  an  age  when  they  were  common,  Butler’s 
purity  of  conduct  stands  conspicuous. 

The  diocese  of  Bristol,  as  then  constituted,  included  the 
city  of  Bristol  and  the  county  of  Dorset.  Butler  presided 
over  this  see  twelve  years,  in  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duties.  His  work  as  a  writer  was  done ;  and  he  pub¬ 
lished  nothing  further,  except  a  few  sermons.  Of  his 
j)rivate  habits  not  much  is  known.  One  little  trait  of 
his  character  may  be  noticed.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
passion  for  building.  Was  it  that  the  constructive  faculty 
was  so  sti’ong,  that  when  it  could  not  build  up  a  philosophy 
it  employed  itself  in  architectural  constructions  %  A  villa, 
which  he  occupied  at  Hampstead  during  the  sessions  of 
parliament,  was  adorned  by  him  with  beautiful  foreign 
stained  glass,  some  unimportant  medallions  of  which  are 
still  preserved  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  and  while  he  was 
at  Bristol  he  devoted  the  whole  revenues  of  the  see  to 
rebuild  the  palace,  which  still  stands,  though  nodding  in 
the  ruins  caused  by  the  devastation  of  the  mob  at  the 
Bristol  riots  at  tlie  time  of  the  Reform  Act.  The  little 
garden  behind  it  w  as  a  favourite  spot,  where  Butler  used  to 
walk  to  and  fro  in  meditation— often  to  a  late  hour  of  the 
night  His  mind  was  given,  as  has  often  been  the  case  with 
the  deeper  and  more  spiritual  kind  of  men,  to  seriousness, 
if  not  to  melancholy.  Philosophy  and  piety  together  raised 
him  above  the  world. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  tone  of  melancholy  which  caused  him 
to  decline  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  when  that  high 
office  was  offered  him  in  1747.  His  reason,  it  is  said,  was 
that  “  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  attempt  to  support  a  falling 
church.”  He  was  wise  in  his  resolve,  for  he  was  not  the 
man  of  action  suited  for  the  office,  but  he  was  not  wise  in 
the  reason  for  it.  The  prospects  for  the  Church  and  the 
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nation  at  that  time  were  very  gloomy ;  but  the  forbearance 
of  God  is  so  great  that  we  need  not  fear  that  He  will  ever 
abandon  any  branch  of  His  Church,  even  though  it  be 
endangered  by  foes  without,  and  faithlessness  or  treason 
within.* 

The  same  reason,  however,  did  not  operate  to  prevent  him 
accepting  the  bishopric  of  Durham  when  it  was  offered  to 
him  in  1750;  perhaps,  because  he  knew  the  wants  of  that 
diocese,  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  parochial  clergyman. 
One  charge  to  his  clergy  there  remains,  in  which  he 
impressed  on  them,  in  solemn  tones,  the  duty  of  trying  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  piety  among  their  flocks  by  more 
punctual  attention  to  external  and  internal  religion.  This 
was  the  only  one  of  the  bishop’s  writings  which  made  him 
enemies.  It  was  attacked  by  the  semi-Socinian  Archdeacon 
Blackbunie,  on  the  strange  ground,  that  it  encouraged 
Popery ;  and  this  groundless  and  cruel  allegation  w'as  revived 
several  years  after  Butler’s  death,  but  was  triumphantly 
refuted  by  his  old  friend.  Archbishop  Seeker.  Even  good 
men  may  expect  to  meet  with  undeserved  unkindness. 

His  days  were  now  drawing  to  a  close.  In  one  of  the 
three  portraits  which  remain  of  him,  which  was  taken  at 
this  time,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Infirmary  of  New¬ 
castle — the  duplicate  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,t  the  marks 
of  pain  caused  from  internal  disease  are  stamped  upon  his 
countenance,  and  his  fine  face  looks  wasted.  In  the  fii-st 
stages  of  illness  he  remained  in  the  north,  solacing  his 
moments  of  weariness  by  hearing  the  music  of  an  organ,  of 
which  he  was  exceeedingly  fond ;  but  subsequently  he  was 
removed  southward  to  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  and  afterwards  to 
Bath.  He  arrived  there  early  in  June,  1752,  and  scarcely 

*  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London, 
also  declined  the  Primacy  at  this  time. 

+  The  other  two  portraits  are  in  private  hands. 
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lived  a  fortnight.  Having  never  been  married,  he  hatl  no 
near  relatives,  and  was  unattended,  save  by  a  faithful  chap¬ 
lain,  Dr.  Forster,  who  watehed  him  with  almost  filial  love. 
His  old  friend,  the  godly  Benson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
hastened  at  great  personal  labour,  from  a  distiint  part  of  his 
diocese,  to  pay  him  a  last  visit,  and  by  doing  so  brought  on 
his  own  death,  and  followed  him  to  the  grave.  “  Lovely  and 
pleasant  in  their  lives,  in  death  they  were  not  divided.” 
Seeker,  his  faithful  and  tried  friend,  was  too  ill  to  visit  him  ; 
but  the  affecting  lettem  which  Dr.  Forster  wrote  from  the 
sick  chamber  gave  him  daily  tidings  of  Butler’s  failing 
health. 

We  have  few  particulai-s  of  Butler’s  last  days.  It  is  not 
curiosity,  but  the  most  reverent  respect  which  would  desire 
to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  deathbed  of  any  great,  still 
more  of  any  good  man.  We  would  not,  indeed,  judge  the 
character  by  the  fitful  utterances  of  those  moments  of 
weakness.  It  is  the  life  which  determines  the  chai’acter 
both  for  this  world  and  another.  If  men  take  care  of  their 
souls  in  life,  they  may  trust  God  to  take  care  of  their  souls 
in  death.  But  yet,  we  love  to  know  how  far  principles, 
Ijelievetl  in  life,  have  been  able  to  sustain  a  man  in  the  sight 
of  the  eternal  w'orld ;  and  generally  a  life  of  piety  is  crowned 
by  a  death  of  a-ssurance. 

One  incident  is  recorded  in  various  forms  conceming 
Butler,  the  truth  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Let 
us  listen  to  it  with  the  solemnity  with  which  we  should 
have  entered  the  chamber  of  the  dying  bishop.  His  bodily 
weakness  made  him  at  all  times  gloomy  during  his  illness ; 
but  one  day,  he  was  more  than  usually  pensive  and  dejected. 
His  chaplain  ventured  to  ask  him  the  cause.  His  reply  wa.s, 
“  Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  sin,  and  to  please 
God  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  yet,  from  the  consciousness 
of  perpetual  inCnuities,  I  am  .still  afiuid  to  die.” 
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“  My  lord,”  said  the  chaplain,  “  you  have  forgotten  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  Saviour.” 

“  True,”  was  the  reply ;  “  but  how  shall  I  know  that  He 
is  a  Saviour  to  me  1  ” 

“  My  lord,”  said  the  chaplain,  “  it  is  written.  Him  that 
conieth  unto  me,  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out.” 

“  True,”  replied  the  bishop ;  “  and  I  am  sui'priscd  that, 
though  I  have  read  that  Scripture  a  thousand  times,  I  never 
felt  its  virtue  till  this  moment,  and  now  I  die  happy.” 

The  reverent  mind  will  not  doubt  that  in  that  moment 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  was  cheering  the  soul  of  His  dying 
seiwant  by  enabling  him  to  appropriate  that  blessed  truth  by 
faith.  “  The  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace ;  and  the 
effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  a.ssurance  for  ever.” 

A  few  days  later,  on  June  16th,  Butler  entered  into  his 
eternal  rest.  Tlie  mantle  remained,  but  the  prophet's 
spirit  departed  to  the  God  that  gave  it.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Bristol  and  modestly  interred  under  the  pavement 
of  the  choir  of  that  cathedral,  where  he  had  himself  so  long 
presided. 


“  Beneath  this  marble  Butler  lies  entombed. 

Who,  with  a  soul  inflamed  by  love  Divine, 

His  life  in  presence  of  his  God  consumed, 

Like  the  bright  lamps  before  the  holy  shrine. 

*  *  «  * 

“  His  heart  a  mirror  was,  of  purest  kind, 

Where  the  bright  image  of  his  Maker  shined ; 

Keflecting,  faithful  to  the  throne  above, 

Th’  irradiant  glories  of  the  mystic  Dove.”* 

•  These  lines  are  part  of  an  epitaph  sent  to  one  of  the  mag.azines 
at  the  time.  In  Bristol  Cathedral,  besides  the  brief  Latin  inscription 
on  his  tombstone,  is  one  in  English,  written  by  Southey,  for  a 
monument  erected  to  him  a  few  years  ago. 
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In  some  recent  alterations  of  tlie  cathedral,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  place  the  bishop’s  throne  precisely  over  Butler’s 
grave.  Who  will  not  join  in  the  wish  that  every  bishop  who 
is  honoured  to  sit  on  the  spot  which  covers  his  last  resting- 
place  may  reflect  some  of  the  rays  which  were  concentrated 
in  the  sun-like  biightness  of  Butler’s  character  i 

We  have  now  completed  the  histoiy  of  the  times  and  life 
of  Bishop  Butler.  We  have  tried  to  imderstand  the  ideas 
then  prevalent,  and  to  view  Butler’s  life  and  works  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  those  ideas.  Yet,  when  we  have  allowed  for  the 
elements  of  his  mental  and  moral  character,  which  were  the 
product  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  have  made  use  of 
his  writings,  or  the  facts  of  his  life,  as  the  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  his  natural  gifts,  which  were  independent  of  the  age,  we 
are  left  with  the  painful  feeling  of  regret  that  we  possess  no 
means  of  obtaining  a  deeper  insight  into  his  inner  life — 
intellectual  and  spiritual.  There  are  few  minds  in  history 
of  his  high  order,  concerning  which  we  possess  so  little 
information.  It  only  remains,  in  conclusion,  to  draw  briefly 
some  lessons  from  his  life. 

In  the  last  century,  when  infidelity  and  ungodliness,  the 
product  of  the  woes  of  the  preceding  century,  were  abound¬ 
ing,  there  were  two  great  means  which  Providence  used  for 
reviving  piety  in  the  land.  The  one  was  intellectual  and 
literaiy ;  the  other  practical  and  personal.  The  one  was 
,  the  series  of  gi’eat  writings  on  the  Christian  evidences ;  the 
other  was  the  revival  of  evangelical  religion,  caused  by  the 
preaching  of  the  crosa  Bishop  Butler  was  the  type  of  the 
one  kind  of  instrumentality ;  John  Wesley  of  the  other. 
The  study  of  the  one  is  the  fitting  introduction  to  that  of 
the  other,  and  I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  present  lecture  is  to 
be  followed  by  one  on  Wesley.  Each  was  a  most  marked 
instrument  of  influence  in  the  respective  fields  of  the  argu¬ 
mentative  and  the  spiritual.  Both  were  men  of  learning ; 
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but  the  one  was  a  philosopher,  writing  to  the  educated  ;  the 
other  became  a  missionary,  preaching  to  the  poor.  Part  of 
their  course  ran  parallel.  It  was  in  the  same  city,  Bristol, 
in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  1739,  in  which  Butler  was 
installed  as  bishop  of  the  see,  that  John  "Wesley,  on  a  hill 
near  the  town,  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  open  air. 

Butler  sjwke  through  the  press — mind  speaking  to  mind  ; 
Wesley  with  the  voice — heart  speaking  to  heart.  Butler’s 
great  mental  gifts  were  dedicated  to  roll  back  the  flood  of 
infidelity  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  he  was  the 
means  of  cheering  many  hearts  and  hushing  many  doubts ; 
Wesley’s  labours,  by  the  spiritual  yearnings  which  they 
created,  were  the  means  of  preparing  an  effectual  check 
against  unbelief  during  the  latter  half  of  it,  when  infidelity 
extended  from  the  higher  orders  to  the  lower.  Tlie  one 
aroused  the  conscience  through  the  intellect,  the  other 
through  the  afiections.  The  one  embodied  the  reasoning 
spirit  which  had  marked  the  age  which  preceded ;  the  other 
created  the  emotional  evangelical  spirit  which  has  marked 
the  age  which  followed.  The  one  finds  his  parallel  in  the 
present  day  in  those  who  are  quietly,  but  conscientiously, 
performing  their  regular  duty  in  the  path  where  Providence 
has  placed  them  ;  the  other  in  those  whose  heaids  are  ever 
burning  with  a  pent-up  fire  to  find  untried  means  for 
carrying  the  wondrous  message  of  the  cross  to  those  who 
have  not  heard  of  it.  The  one  numbeis  as  his  disciples 
those  who  can  wrangle  out  a  controversy  with  the  doubter ; 
the  other  those  who  can  speak  to  the  doubter’s  heart. 

The  lessons  which  Butler’s  life  teaches  will  be  made  appa¬ 
rent  by  this  conti-ast.  He  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects — 
a.s  the  type  of  the  writers  on  the  evidences  of  religion,  and 
as  the  type  of  the  earnest  Christian  men  who,  without  the 
restless  activity  which  causes  them  to  find  out  for  themselves 
new  spheres  of  labour,  faithfully  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
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Bplicre  in  which  they  move.  In  the  first  of  these  two 
respects  there  are  indeed  few  of  us  to  whom  he  is  a  model ; 
but  if  he  is  not  an  example  for  imitation,  he  is  so  for  in- 
stniction.  We  can  be  thankful  that  he  lived,  cherish  his 
memory,  and  make  ourselves  mastem  of  his  works.  But  in 
the  second  respect  he  is  a  model  for  all. 

Most  of  us  arc  placed  in  circumstances  where  we  can 
influence  for  good  only  a  few ;  some  of  us,  perhaps,  are  in 
such  a  position  that  we  can,  as  it  appears,  hardly  influence 
any  one  at  all.  But  Butlei;  may  be  our  model.  Let  us,  like 
him,  do  our  duty  in  our  sphere,  whatever  that  may  be ;  and 
we  .shall  not  fail  to  do  real  good.  If  we  cannot  imitate  him 
in  preacliing  the  Gospel  and  in  writing  books  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  religion,  w’e  can  at  least  imitate  him  in  .showing 
the  greatest  of  all  evidences  in  behalf  of  it ; — w'e  can  embody 
it  in  our  lives.  In  our  families,  in  our  business,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  haunts  of  our  daily  life  ;  by  unselfishness,  by  forbear¬ 
ance,  by  humility,  by  a  pious  demeanour,  we  can  be  living 
cpistle.s,  known  and  read  of  all  men.  The  silent  eloquence 
of  a  holy  life  will  penetrate  where  words  will  be  unavailing. 
If  we  cannot  emulate  Butler’s  mental  gifts,  nor  leave  a  name 
honoured  for  generations,  we  can  emulate  his  holiness — his 
fiiithful,  modest  fulfilment  of  daily  duty.  The  moral  majesty 
of  his  character  is  a  gift  which  may  be  shared  by  all. 

“  Lives  of  gre.^t  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

“  Footprints,  that  perhaps  another 
Sailing  o’er  life’s  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again.”* 


“  Longfellow's  Poems,”  p.  106. 
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^btests. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  in  oi’der  to  the'better  under¬ 
standing  of  some  references  which  they  contain,  that  the 
following  addresses  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
18th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  10th  February,  1863 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  K.G. 

They  were  preceded  by  the  usual  report,  which  embodied 
information  on  the  following  points  : — 

The  Mission  of  the  Association  to  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Young  Men  of  London,  conducted  by  the 
members  as  its  missionary  agents  in  the  sjiheres  of  their 
daily  duties. 

The  Bible  Classes  for  Young  Men  and  for  Youths, 
held  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  attended  byjincreaf^- 
ing  numbem,  with  continual  indications  of  their  moral 
and  spiritual  usefulness. 

The  Meetings  for  Devotional  Exercises,  by  which 
the  members  of  the  Association  and  the  young  men 
they  bring  with  them  are  united  in  prayer,  on  Sundays 
at  9.15,  a.m.,  and  8.45,  p.m. ;  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
at  8.30,  p.m. 
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The  Tkact  Distribution*,  largor  than  in  previous 
years,  and  very  largely  blessed  of  Gt)d. 

The  Library  and  Headini;  Kooms  in  Aldersgute- 
street,  where  young  men  are  provided  with  the  com¬ 
forts  of  a  home,  with  opportunities  for  social  and  religious 
intercourse,  and  with  the  means  of  religious  and  general 
instruction. 

The  Lectures  contained  in  this  volume,  of  which 
no  mention  need  be  made  here,  where  they  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  General  Conference  of  Delegates  from  the 
Associations  of  Europe  and  Ameiica,  —  a  report  of 
which  may  bo  obtained  thi’ough  the  publishei's  of  this 
volume. 

The  growth  of  the  work ;  its  increasing  claim  ujion  t!ie 
support  of  Christians ;  the  blessing  vouchsiifed  on  the 
laboui-s  of  the  Association  and  its  branches ;  its  loyalty 
to  the  churches  of  Christ ;  its  unsectarian,  pmctical,  and 
missionary  character;  were  also  illustrated. 
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PEESIDKXT  OF  THE  WESLEYAN  CONFEKENCE. 

I  AM  sure,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  you  will  feel,  as  deeidy  as  I 
c-an  feel,  the  responsibility  of  an  occasion  like  this.  I  ajjprc- 
hend  that  we  are  not  here  to-night — tliat,  in  fact,  young  men 
ar'e  never  addressed  from  this  place  on  any  occasion — merely 
for  the  purpose  of  amusement  or  for  the  purjjose  of  excite¬ 
ment.  I  take  it  that  our  object  is  to  endeavour,  in  unison 
with  the  great  object  of  this  Association,  to  benefit  the  young 
men  that  are  present,  in  oi-der  that  they,  by  God’s  blessing, 
may  be  of  Christian  use  in  their  day  and  generation.  I  have 
been  pleased  by  one  feature  of  the  Rcijort.  It  refem  to  the 
missionaiy  character  of  this  Association ;  and  I  very  well 
recollect,  that  when  this  Association  was  formed,  this  was 
one  of  its  primary  objects — a  mission  not  ostentatiously 
j)araded,  a  mission  not  likely  to  be  covered  ostensibly  with 
celebrity,  but  a  mission  pervading  the  masses  of  young  men 
in  London  by  the  kindred  influence  of  young  men ;  that 
influence  being  sanctified  by  God.  And  certainly,  my  lord, 
we  cannot  look  upon  this  kingdom  with  that  solicitude 
which  well  becomes  us,  without  rejoicing  in  any  mission 
influence  to  those  who  so  much  need  it  in  our  midst.  I 
recollect  that  your  lordship  has  said,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  that  there  is  as  true  and  as  necessaiy  a  work  of 
Christian  missions  to  be  done  in  this  country  as  there  is  to 
be  done  in  any  part  of  the  world.  And  the  more  I  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  many  about  me,  the 
more  I  am  assured  of  this.  I  will  look  a  little  at  the  slate 
of  this  kingdom,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  a  gloomy 
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view  altogether  of  our  condition.  Thei’e  is  something  about 
this  kingdom,  after  all,  that  inspires  hope,  and  that  arouses 
the  confidence  of  good  men ;  a  confidence,  however,  which 
must  not  betray  us  into  inaction,  but  a  confidence  which 
shoidd  encourage  our  best  evangelical  efibrts.  There  is 
something  anomalous  about  us.  There  is  much  that  is  good, 
there  is  very  much  that  is  evil ;  and  yet  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  in  which  there  is  so  much  of  the  direct  and 
indirect  influence  of  Christianity  as  we  find  in  this ;  and  1 
am  of  opinion  that  we  are  too  little  in  the  habit  of  looking 
at  what  we  owe  to  the  indirect  influence  of  our  glorious 
religion.  I  look,  for  instance,  at  the  constitution  of  this 
country.  I  look  at  it  apart  from  all  party  and  political 
bias.  I  see  that  constitution  the  growth  of  ages,  not  some¬ 
thing  prepared  in  order  to  meet  the  pattern  of  a  clever 
theorist ;  it  has  grown  up  as  the  result  of  great  experience, 
sometimes  painful,  sometimes  pleasant ;  as  the  result  of 
blundei’s,  as  the  result  of  successes ;  and  it  stands  out — ^men 
may  mask  it  as  they  please — the  admimtion  of  all  thoughtful 
men  in  the  world.  There  is  in  our  laws  that  which 
commands  our  respect  and  secures  our  confidence.  Well, 
now,  these  laws  have  been  the  growth  of  ages,  and  that 
growth  has  been  influenced  more  or  less  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  from  the  foimdation  of  our  Saxon  institutions, 
by  our  Christianity.  We  have  not  only  laws  that  are  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  but  we  have  an  unsullied,  un¬ 
impeachable  and  unimpeached,  administration  of  those  laws. 
And  there  is  an  undefinable  something  about  the  popula¬ 
tion,  an  undefinable  j)ower — and  many  of  the  greatest 
agencies  in  the  universe  are  not  easily  defined — which  some 
would  term  a  veneration  for  law,  which  others  would  term 
the  fear  of  the  consequence  of  doing  wrong,  but  which 
I  consider  to  be  something  better,  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  the  British  people,  and  of  the  character  of  a  veneration 
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for  right.  However  perverted,  however  overlaid,  there  it 
is ;  and  we  owe  it  to  our  Christianity.  I  see  in  this 
inetTOpolis,  on  the  whole,  an  orderly  population.  You  walk 
through  the  streets,  you  hardly  see  a  soldier;  you  look 
at  your  police  force,  admirably  organized  and  efficient  as 
tluy  are ;  you  look  at  the  small  gan-Lson  in  your  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Your  loi-dship  knows,  better  perhaps  than 
most  in  this  place,  that  there  is  a  latent  power  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  city,  which,  if  once  roused  into  maddened  ex¬ 
citement,  would  sweep  our  police  and  our  giirrison  away  like 
chaff.  Then  how  is  it  that  it  is  not  done  1  You  see  a  crowd 
of  unruly  men,  you  see  a  single  policeman  come  near  them : 
tliat  man’s  power  is  little,  that  man’s  physical  strength  is 
small;  but  he  stands  there — these  men  are  awed,  unless  they 
are  maddened  by  some  excitement  or  other.  Why  are  they 
awed  1  He  is  the  representative  of  a  power  that  must  not 
be  trifled  with.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  fear  of  conse¬ 
quence  ;  the  fear  of  consequence,  in  my  judgment,  is  built 
u])on  something  better — a  respect,  however  remote,  for 
right.  Look  at  the  attitude  of  this  kingdom  at  this  moment. 
We  all  know  it  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world.  Look  at  it  in  its  domestic  conditions.  A  short  time 
ago,  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  were  the  best  employed 
and  the  best  paid,  perhaps,  in  the  kingdom.  They  were 
contented,  they  were  prosperous ;  and  they  w'ere  the 
envy,  probably,  of  some  who  were  less  well  paid  in  other 
districts  of  the  country.  Suddenly  a  blight  comes  over 
them ;  employment  is  not  only  scarce,  but  withdrawn ; 
famine,  to  which  they  had  been  utterly  unaccustomed,  suc¬ 
ceeds  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  there  arises  a  spontaneous 
manifestation  of  that  tnie,  noble,  and,  of  late,  vigorously 
put  forth  sympathy  of  classes  above  with  classes  below,  to 
the  production  of  which  sympathy  your  lordship  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  any  living  man.  I  am  not  here  to  flatter, 
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but  I  know  this.  I  am  quite  old  enough  to  remember  the 
struggles  that  were  associated  with  your  lordship’s  early 
endeavours,  and  that  it  was  a  long  time  that  was  required  to 
teach  the  great  lesson  of  political  wisdom  to  many  in  this 
country — that  the  working  people  of  this  country  do  not  want 
any  man’s  patronage,  they  want  every  man’s  sympathy.  It 
is  not  my  habit,  it  never  has  been,  to  flatter  the  working 
men — it  is  the  stock  in  trade  of  some  speakers,  I  know,  but 
I  abstain  from  flattering  any  man ;  but,  knowing  as  I  do — 
and  I  think  I  know  something  about  it — the  i-elative 
importance  of  capital  to  labour,  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  the 
working  men  of  this  kingdom  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
national  prosperity.  Well,  now  this  sympathy  has  come  out, 
and  what  has  been  done  %  The  wants  of  this  people  have 
been  liberally  relieved;  help  has  almost  been  forced  upon 
them.  And  that  help  has  not  been  given  as  charity,  it  has 
not  been  doled  out  grudgingly ;  it  has  been  given  in  response 
to  a  righteous  claim,  received  and  acted  upon  by  men  who 
have  learned  in  all  circumstances  rightly  to  respect  their  fel¬ 
low-men.  This  country  will  not  be  greatly  shaken  if  this 
sympathy  between  class  and  class  can  be  maintained  ;  and  I 
have  been  surprised  that  in  the  midst  of  distress — one-half  of 
which,  as  the  Rev.  Canon  Stowell  very  well  knows,  would 
have  set  Lancashire  in  a  blaze  thirty  years  ago — in  the 
midst  of  all  this  distress,  we  have  had  no  demagogue  among 
the  pi'ople ;  and,  though  there  has  been  sad  suflfering,  thank 
God,  we  have  had  no  complaining  in  our  streets.  And,  more¬ 
over, — I  happened  to  be  in  Lancashire  last  week,  and  went 
as  fully  as  I  could,  in  a  short  visit,  into  a  great  deal  of  this 
melancholy  and  yet  delightful  history, — I  find  that  the  crime 
of  Lancashire  has  not  increased.  1  find,  secondly,  that  the 
[wlice  of  that  county  has  not  been  augmented ;  and  I  am 
tcdd  by  military  gentlemen  that  we  have  never  had  fewer 
soldiers  in  the  northern  military  district  of  this  kingdom 
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than  we  have  now.  I  say  we  owe  this  to  our  Christianity ; 
we  owe  it  to  that  religious  influence,  direct,  remote,  less 
or  great,  which  has  taken  hold  of  tha  public  of  this 
kingdom.  And  then  I  look  abroad.  I  look  at  this  nation 
now,  as  she  stands  up  among  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
What  a  supremacy  has  she!  What  a  glorious  front  does 
she  exhibit !  What  a  majesty  does  she  present  I  Where 
have  you  a  nation  like  her  ?  We  are  told  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  is  the  greatest  practical  and  most  influential 
man  of  his  day.  I  don’t  believe  it.  He  is  clever  and  he 
is  able,  no  doubt  We  have  been  told  that  he  has  held  in 
his  hand  the  destinies  of  European  politics.  I  am  a  thorough 
unbeliever  there.  My  opinion  is,  that  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  this  kingdom,  the  greatest  man  is  that  man,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  who,  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  time  being,  expresses  the  will  and  embodies  the 
principles  of  this  nation  in  her  international  politics.  And  I, 
at  least,  shall  have  the  opinion— others  can  do  as  they  like — 
I  shall  have  the  opinion  that  England  has  been  the  arbiter 
of  Europe  for  a  long  time ;  and  that  we  are  not  indebted  to 
the  forbearance,  or  anything  else,  of  other  nations  for 
toleration,  or  for  the  exercise  of  power.  There  have  been 
things  in  this  nation  too — in  the  history  of  it  in  the 
last  few  months — ^that  fill  us  with  admiration.  Why,  we 
have  had  Greece  honouring  the  nation  by  seeking  a  king 
from  it ;  and  after  all  it  turns  out  that,  so  far  from  Her 
Majesty’s  ministers  wishing  His  Holiness  the  Pope  to  take 
up  his  abode  among  us,  that  His  Holiness  the  Pope  was 
afraid  that  in  certain  eventualities  he  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  an  asyhun  in  our  midst ;  and  I  suppose  we 
should  not  have  thought  of  refusing  the  old  man — we  should 
have  been  content  to  have  received  him  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  I  dare  say.  There  are  all  these  things ;  and  then 
comes  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  so  many  people’s 
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minds  and  hearts,  the  influence  of  religion  in  taking  so 
many  people  to  heaven,  the  influence  of  a  quickened  evan¬ 
gelical  action  in  our  midst,  which,  I  hope,  may  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  counteract  ceiiain  evil  and  infidel  tendencies 
springing  tip  where  they  ought  not.  But  we  must  look 
at  the  other  hand.  There  is  much  of  evil  amongst  us. 
There  is  a  gi’eat  deal  of  criminality  in  this  country  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  repress  it.  I  am  told  by 
some  persons  that  there  are  fewer  individuals  now  committed 
for  triiil  than  there  ivere  some  years  ago.  But  that  is  a  very 
imperfect  view  to  take  of  the  case,  because,  in  consequence 
of  one  or  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  small  offenders  can  now 
be  convicted  at  the  Petty  Sessions  upon  their  own  confession ; 
and  though  they  are  not  committed  for  trial  in  so  large  a 
number,  there  are  not  fewer  persons  sent  to  prison.  And 
some  of  the  crimes  of  late  have  been  revolting  and  fearful. 
Need  I  refer  to  the  Sabbath-breaking  of  the  countiy  1  So 
far  as  that  Sabbath-breaking  is  the  action  of  individual  will, 
we  can  do  nothing  yet,  I  presume,  better  than  placing 
temptation  out  of  the  way  of  the  people,  and  arguing  and 
influencing  them  into  a  better  mind.  But  the  evil  of  evils 
connected  with  Sabbath-breaking  in  this  kingdom  now  is, 
that  it  is  systematically  encouraged  and  patronized  b)' 
railroad  directors.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  any  of 
those  gentlemen  here,  but  if  so,  let  them  understand  that 
we  do  not  believe  their  talk  about  philanthropy  at  all ;  that 
we  do  not  believe  in  their  talk  about  the  concern  for  the 
sanitaiy  improvement  of  the  population.  The  people  may 
stay  and  fester  in  some  of  those  places  in  which  self-respect, 
I  grant,  can  hardly  grow — they  may  stay  there  and  fester 
till  they  die  before  this  philanthropy  would  have  been 
extcndetl  towards  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sake  of  a 
supposed  profit.  You  may  look  at  our  intemperance,  still 
feaiTuI,  still  terrific,  and  still  full  of  the  worst  consequences  ; 
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and  then  you  may  come  to  the  wide-spread  ungotlliness,  the 
monster  evil  of  all ;  to  the  great  apathy  shown  by  the  masses 
of  the  people  to  the  claims  and  to  the  blessings  of  religion. 
These  are  things  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  I  conceive, 
my  lord,  the  great  question  is  this, — a  question  for  eveiy 
thoughtful,  earnest  young  man,  and  for  older  men, — Shall 
the  good  in  this  kingdom  overcome  the  evil,  or  shall  the 
e^-il  overcome  the  good  ?  That  is  the  question.  Now  do 
not  put  it  away  as  you  sometimes  do ;  there  is  a  very 
convenient,  a  dishonest  and  an  idle  method  of  saying, 
“Oh,  there  can  be  no  question  about  that,  the  good  must 
overcome  the  evil and  men  having  or  professing  this 
conviction  will  sit  down  without  endeavouring  to  stir 
any  agency  to  decrease  the  evil  of  which  we  complain. 
Let  all  such  men  know  this,  that  in  the  order  of  God, 
the  good  that  is  to  be  victorious  is  that  good  which  He 
places  in  the  hearts  of  individual  men.  His  order  is,  that 
this  good  shall  be  applied  by  human  instrumentality,  and 
it  is  not  a  good  that  shall  develop  itself  without  it ;  and 
for  men  to  talk  about  good  overcoming  the  evil,  and  do 
nothing,  is,  in  fact,  to  say  practically,  “Good  shall  not 
prevail  but  evil  shall  continue and  unless  I  misread  the 
Bible,  and  unless  I  misinterpret  the  purposes  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  God’s  government,  the  condemnation  of  a  man 
neglecting  his  duty  in  that  respect  will  be  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  has  done  his  worst  to  pluck  the  crown 
from  the  brow  of  his  Redeemer,  and  salvation  from  his 
fellow-men.  We  shall  not  be  condemned  bye  and  bye  for  th(! 
actual  amount  of  evil  we  have  done,  but  for  that  amount  of 
evil  which  our  sins  would  have  occasioned  if  the  mercy  of 
God  had  not  prevented  it.  This  brings  me  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary  character  of  this  Association.  Young  men  are 
called  upon  to  look  upon  all  this,  and  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  assail  it  wisely,  vigorously,  and  well.  This  Asso- 
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elation,  I  know,  affords  opportunities  for  gaining  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  work  of  this  kind.  1  am  glad  to  find  that  one 
object  is  steadily  kept  in  view,  namely,  not  to  allow  the 
arrangements  or  organizations  of  this  Association  to  abate 
the  force  of  the  claims  made  upon  its  members  by  the 
churches  of  Christ  in  the  land.  It  would  have  been  a  most 
serious  thing  if  any  association  of  this  sort  had  lessened 
church  obligations,  if  it  had  abstracted  members  from  our 
churches,  if  it  had  been  set  up  a  kind  of  something,  not  a 
church, — I  hardly  know  what, — and  if  men’s  hearts  and  minds 
had  been  perverted  from  (Jod’s  own  ordination.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  case.  I  am  glad  that  is  steadily  discounte¬ 
nanced.  Well,  then,  there  are  many  means  of  instruction. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  to  the  young  men  a  moment,  my 
lord  :  If  you  young  men  mean  to  be  of  any  service  to  your 
fellow-men  in  a  Christian  way,  if  you  mean  to  enlighten 
their  darkness  and  to  influence  them  for  good,  in  the  first 
place  take  care  that  your  own  diaracters  are  transparently 
godly,  take  care  that  your  objects  are  honourable  and  manly, 
take  care  that  there  be  nothing  little,  mean,  or  sinuous 
about  you  ;  but  let  everybody  see  that  you  are  men — made 
men  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  elevated  by  its 
power  into  fellowship  with  all  that  is  noble  and  all  that  is 
divine.  Then  get  information.  You  come  and  hear  lec¬ 
tures,  and  good  lectures  too,  I  dare  say.  Indeed,  I  know 
they  are.  But  if  you  come  and  hear  such  a  lecture  as 
you  heard  a  short  time  ago  about  Bishop  Butler  and  his 
celebrated  book,  and  simply  go  away  and  admire  that  lec¬ 
ture,  and  do  not  take  the  trouble,  if  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  read  that  book — ^why  then  you  greatly  mistake 
your  duty  and  you  greatly  mistake  your  interest.  You  will 
not  be  as  wise  as  you  ought  to  be,  any  of  you,  by  merely 
hearing  lectures.  Let  me  tell  you,  that  if  you  are  to  be 
wise  you  must  read  ;  and  there  is  no  getting  at  knowledge 
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that  is  valuable  and  lasting,  and  powerfully  influential, 
without  all  the  reading  that  you  can  command ;  and  you 
are  not  to  tell  me  that  you  have  no  time.  I  know  all  about 
this  matter  :  I  have  not  been  an  idle  man  in  my  life ;  but  I 
am  sure  of  this,  that  all  of  us  waste  more  time  than  we  want. 
There  are  many  hours  to  be  obtained  even  by  your  following 
the  example  of  some  men  who  have  been  placed  before  you 
for  your  example,  to  gain  invaluable  knowledge  by  caieful 
reading.  You  must  not  come  and  listen  to  a  lecture  as  you 
did  on  Tuesday  night,  to  a  lecture  on  the  work  of  John 
Wesley,  and  simply  go  away  and  admire  that  lecture.  You 
must  just  do  as  he  and  similar  men  did;  you  must  take 
these  men  as  humble  imitators  of  the  great  Master,  and 
follow  them  as  they  followed  Christ.  And  if  I  had  time  to 
preach  you  a  sermon,  which  I  have  not,  and  do  not  intend 
to  do,  I  should  like  to  make  this  out,  that  eveiy  one  of 
you  young  men,  every  Christian  person  in  this  assembly, 
every  member  of  the  church  of  Christ,  is  as  much  bound  to 
endeavour  to  spread  Christianity  in  the  world  as  the  apostles 
themselves  were.  Christ  gave  them  a  commission,  and  they 
did  their  work,  and  left  the  further  prosecution  of  it  to  the 
church.  You  must  not  lose  sight  of  youi-selves  in  the 
incorporation  of  churches,  you  must  not  get  rid  of  your 
responsibility  in  notions  of  collective  organization.  A  great 
deal  of  mischief  arises  out  of  that.  You  say,  “  Can  we 
emulate  the  apostles  ?  We  are  none  of  us  apostles.”  No, 
we  are  not.  The  apostles  never  had  successors,  the  apostles 
stood  alone  in  their  work ;  but  the  humblest  of  us  can  do 
what  the  apostles  did.  What  did  the  apostles  do  1  They  just 
did  their  duty;  they  filled  up  their  sphere,  they  employed  the 
talents  which  God  gave  them,  the  apostolic  graces  which  He 
conferred.  They  did  that,  they  could  do  no  more  ;  and  God 
will  bless  you  with  equal  approbation  if  you  employ  your 
time,  your  talents,  your  opportunities,  to  the  utmost  extent 
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of  your  power,  as  these  venerable  men  did.  You  must 
apply  this  to  the  whole  work  before  you.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  attempt  to  go  into  anything  like  detail,  but  the 
[irinciple  is  very  clear.  I  do  not  know  how  you  may  be 
circumstanced ;  but  there  are  no  circumstances  so  dis¬ 
couraging,  there  are  no  circumstances  so  hindering,  there 
are  no  circumstances  so  disheartening,  as  that  a  young 
man  may  not  find  an  opportunity  of  promoting  the  mission 
of  Christianity.  You  may  do  this  among  young  men  that  are 
opposed  to  you ;  never  mind  such  opposition.  I  begin  to 
think,  from  an  extensive  acquaintance  now  with  evangelical 
effort  in  this  kingdom — and  I  hear  ministers  everywhere 
telling  me  how  civilly  they  are  met,  and  how  civilly  they 
are  treated — I  almost  begin  to  wish  for  the  days  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  because,  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  a  great  deal  of  the  civility 
is  the  result  of  apathy  and  unconcern  ;  and  I  would  rather 
have  to  do  with  an  awakened  opposing  intelligence — I 
would  rather  speak  in  this  hall  to  all  of  you  thoroughly  and 
utterly  opposed  to  me  in  my  ideas,  if  you  give  me  a  fair, 
candid,  and  attentive  hearing,  than  I  would  speak  to  this 
hall  full  of  people,  all  ready  to  receive  and  endoi-se  everj'- 
thing  I  might  say,  provided  they  were  inattentive.  You 
may  deal  with  prejudice  by  argument,  you  may  deal  with 
opposition ;  but  it  is  hai-d  dealing  with  indifference.  Now, 
with  your  associates,  wherever  you  are,  let  the  foundation 
of  a  good  character  be  at  the  base,  let  none  have  the  power 
to  say  ill  of  you.  And  then,  what  would  I  have  you  do  ? 
I  would  not  have  you  always  be  talking  about  religion,  that 
is  sometimes  but  a  bankrupt  instalment  of  the  true  Chris¬ 
tian  manifestation;  there  is  a  much  better  way  than  that. 
Talk  about  everything  religiously ;  let  the  tone  of  your  con¬ 
versation  have  religion  in  it.  Why !  if  you  have  young 
men  who  love  pleasure,  you  find  that  love  in  all  they  say  ; 
if  you  have  young  men  who  are  bent  upon  getting  rich,  you 
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will  find  that  in  their  communications  with  you;  and  all 
that  we  want  is  for  religion  to  have  the  same  power  in  a 
religious  man  which  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  the  love  of 
wealth,  has  in  the  breasts  of  those  that  are  without  religion. 
I  was  pleased  with  the  idea  that  this  Association  was  a 
“  commercial  home  mission,”  that  is,  a  mission  of  Christianity 
among  young  men  engaged  in  commercial  pui-suits.  My 
lord,  one  of  the  great  things  wanting  in  this  kingdom  is  the 
sivuctification  of  its  commerce.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
will  agi’ee  with  me,  but  I  sometimes  think  that  if  I  were 
asked  this  question,  “  Which  of  the  two  produces  the  largest 
amount  of  practical  influence  upon  the  population  of  this 
kingdom  at  this  moment,  the  largest  amount  of  visible 
practical  results,  the  religion  of  the  kingdom  or  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  kingdom  i  ” — I  should  have  to  say  the  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  yet,  in  our  religion,  we  have  the  omnijmtence 
of  God  taken  hold  of  by  too  feeble  a  faith,  applied  in  too 
feeble  a  manner,  not  allowed  to  exert  its  influence  with  all 
the  reality  that  the  tilings  of  this  world  exert  their  influence 
upon  men.  This  ought  not  to  be.  Sanctify  the  commerce 
of  this  kingdom,  sanctify  her  political  influence,  sanctify 
more  fully  her  majestic  national  attitude,  and  .she  would 
not  merely  then  awe  the  world  as  she  does,  and  influence 
other  nations  that  she  may  not  awe,  but  there  would  be 
the  leavening  influence  of  our  Christianity  everywhere, 
and  God  would  be  honoured.  You  young  men  have  an 
important  work  before  you.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
tliat  you  v/ill  all  be  great  men,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that 
you  will  all  be  illustrious.  I  do  not  believe  you  will ;  that 
is  reserved,  perhaps,  for  a  few.  But  you  may  all  be  most 
worthy  and  useful  members  of  cml  and  of  religious  society, 
you  may  serve  the  Lord  Christ  in  all  things,  and  that  will 
l>enefit  your  fellow-men.  I  .say  there  is  a  great  work  before 
tlm  young  men  of  this  kingdom.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
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mere  increase  of  ministers  of  religion  and  building  of  places 
of  worship — they  both  ought  to  be  done,  and  both  are  doing 
— I  do  not  believe,  in  Lcmdon,  tor  instance,  that  any  increase 
of  ministers  that  we  are  likely  to  have  for  many  years  to 
come  will  overtake  the  claims  of  the  ever-growing  population 
upon  us.  We  want  all  the  members  of  the  church  to  be 
missionaries — ^we  want  you  young  men  to  pervade  all  around 
you — and  the  work  can  be  done  but  in  this  way.  Really 
things  look  serious  as  you  take  large  views  of  them.  Now 
here  is  a  coimtry  in  which  public  opinion  will  be  the  great 
element  of  government ;  whether  we  like  it  or  do  not  like  it, 
that  is  certain ;  and  I  for  one  have  no  objection  to  that, 
provided  public  opinion  be  right.  “  Ay,”  some  of  you  say, 
“that  is,  provided  public  opinion  be  of  your  political  shade.”  I 
do  not  mean  that  at  all.  1  mean,  provided  that  public  opinion 
be  Christianized;  that  it  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  principle.  W e  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  nonsensical 
talk  in  our  time  about  the  regeneration  of  nations,  and  France 
has  been  regenerated,  I  think,  a  dozen  times  in  my  lifetime, 
and  is  no  better  for  her  regeneration  to-day.  The  regenera¬ 
tion  of  a  nation  will  not  arise  out  of  mere  political  arrange¬ 
ments  of  any  kind.  You  may  take  down  the  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  Exchange,  and  you  may  grind  it 
to  powder,  and  you  may  put  it  up  in  any  form,  but  you 
won’t  make  gold  of  it.  A  mere  ]K)litical  re-organization 
won’t  regenerate  a  nation ;  the  only  regeneration  is  the 
r^neration  taught  in  that  blessed  old  book,  the  Bible,  and 
that  which  comes  into  individual  men’s  hearts  and  makes 
them  what  they  ought  to  be.  Why,  in  such  a  case  as  that, 
there  would  be  an  influence  running  out  into  our  legislation, 
into  the  whole  of  our  governmental  administration,  into  the 
whole  of  the  influence  of  this  kingdom  throughout  the  world. 
Let  that  be  neglected,  let  this  regeneration  of  the  nation  not 
take  place,  let  the  evil  that  we  have  referred  to  prevail — 
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what  then  ?  What  then  ?  Where  is  the  security  of  the  nation  1 
The  security  of  nations  is  not  in  arms  or  in  legislation ;  not 
in  the  valour  of  your  sons ;  not  in  the  sagacity  and  integrity 
of  your  statesmen  ;  not  in  the  wisdom  of  your  parliament. 
The  safety  of  a  kingdom  is  in  her  submission  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But  if  our  legislation  should 
become  ungodly,  if  we  should  have,  what  I  take  it  we  have 
not  yet  had,  formal  national  sin — for  by  formal  national  sin  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  have  so  many  drunkards  in  the  nation 
a  disgrace  to  us,  or  so  many  criminals,  or  so  many  evil  per¬ 
sons  of  any  kind  ; — I  take  national  sin  to  be^when  the  law  of 
the  nation,  expressed  by  its  chosen  representatives  and  by 
the  government,  upheld  by  the  chosen  representatives  and 
palpable  will  of  the  people,  shall  oppose  or  ignore  the  mind, 
the  will,  and  the  law  of  Gkxl,  as  the  National  Assembly  in 
France  did  many  years  since.  Thank  God  we  have  not 
come  to  that.  I  pray  God  we  never  may;  but  if  evil 
prevails,  and  we  come  to  that,  there  may  be  written,  and 
there  would  be  written — ^for  God  deals  with  nations  in  this 
world ;  we  must  stand  personally  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ ;  but  God  punishes  nations  here — and  for  a  sin  of 
that  kind  there  would  be  written  on  the  wreck  of  this 
nation,  as  it  has  been  written  on  the  wreck  of  nations  ere 
this,  “The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  Him 
shall  perish.”  Well  now,  the  young  men  before  us,  my  lord, 
if  they  will  only  ponder  these  hints,  and  1  intend  them  simply 
as  such — if  they  will  only  take  home  these  thoughts  and 
try  to  work  them  out,  and  try  to  embody  them  in  hard 
work,  well  sustained  work,  to  benefit  their  fellow  men — 
God  will  bless  them,  and  open  before  them,  it  may  be,  doors 
of  usefulness  of  great  value  to  themselves,  to  the  church,  and 
to  the  world. 
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M  y  Lord, — I  feel  it  a  jnivilege  to  have  an  opportunity 
once  again  to  address  my  esteemed  young  friends  in  London. 
It  has  often  been  my  privilege  to  address  them,  and  my 
addresses  have  been  mainly  concentred  on  the  point  on 
which  I  piu’pose  to  addi'ess  them  very  briefly  this  evening — 
the  Word  of  the  Living  God.  And  never,  perhaps,  dui’ing 
our  lifetime  has  it  been  more  necessary  that  all  the  firm 
adherents  of  the  simple  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  should  ralh" 
round  the  great  common  citadel  of  the  common  faith.  It 
Ijas  often  been  assailed  from  without,  and  the  assaidts  have 
only  shown  how  impregnable  are  its  ramparts.  It  is  now 
assailed  from  within,  and  I  need  not  tell  your  lordship  that 
traitore  within  the  citadel  are  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
ivlvei’saries  around  its  walls.  Internal  aggressions  cai'ry 
u  itli  them  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility ;  they  are  made 
by  men  of  whom  it  may  be  a.ssumed  that  they  have,  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  been  acquainted  with  the  letter  of  the  tnith  ; 
men  who  seem  to  have  made  experiments  of  revelation,  to 
haVe  weighed  it  in  the  balances,  and  yet  to  have  found  it 
wanting.  And  when  such  attacks  are  backed  by  a  name 
ivnd  reputation  for  litemture,  by  position  and  distinction,  by 
influence  and  oflice,  as  well  as  by  all  that  ought  to  bespeak 
loyalty  to  the  truth — when  those  who  are  pledged  to  be 
defenders  of  the  faith  become  its  assailants — it  is  no  maivel 
that  great  inquietude  and  excitement  should  be  the  result : 
the  result,  not  of  any  force  or  originality  in  the  arguments 
ailvanced,  but  of  the  monstrosity  and  incongruity  of  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  onset.  Nor  can  it  lie 
questioned  that  such  insidious  onslaughts  are  fitted  to  test 
tlie  principles,  to  put  into  the  crucible  the  faith  of  our 
young  men  more  especially.  They  naturally  look  up  to 
authority  ;  they  are  naturally  influenced  by  name  and  posi- 
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tion ;  tliey  uatui’ally  attach  importance  to  intellect  and 
litcraiy  attainment.  They  do  well,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
attiich  importance  to  such  adjuncts ;  in  matters  simply 
intellectual,  scientific,  litei-aiy,  they  ought  to  carry  weight ; 
but  I  am  bold  to  say,  in  matters  spiritual,  theological, 
eteimal,  they  should  carry  very  little  weight  indeed.  For 
why  1  It  is  not  the  intellectual,  but  the  spiritual ;  it  is  not 
litei-aiy  accomplishment,  but  maturity  in  holiness,  that  ought 
to  give  weight  to  the  opinion  of  a  man  in  “  the  things  of  the 
Sinrit  of  God.”  It  is  much  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
faith  of  many  of  our  younger  brethren — nay,  should  I  be 
intimating  too  much,  were  I  to  say  that  the  faith  of  many  of 
those  who  are  more  advanced  in  years  if  not  in  spiritual 
knowledge,  stands  too  much  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  too 
little  in  the  power  of  God ;  that  they  have  not  followed  out 
the  truth  to  its  full  and  legitimate  power  over  their  hearts 
and  minds ;  and  hence  it  is  that  many  are  alarmed  and 
unsettled  by  such  eflForts  as  are  now  making  to  dislocate  the 
faith  of  the  Chiistian  Church  in  that  which  constitutes  its 
one  record  and  its  one  basis  1  I  have  heard  more  than  one 
man  of  some  attainment,  as  I  had  hoped,  in  the  Christian 
life  exclaim,  “  What  is  coming  ?  What  is  to  be  done  1  What 
will  be  the  result  of  these  strange  and  unprecedented  aggi'es- 
.sions  on  the  truth?”  My  reply  has  been,  “I  hope  it  will 
make  us  more  independent  of  human  teaching,  and  more 
dejamdent  on  Divine  teaching  ;  I  hope  it  will  drive  us  from 
the  mere  letter  to  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ ;  I  hope  it  will  constrain  us  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
literary  attainment,  no  critical  acuteness,  no  deep  erudition, 
no  force  of  natural  underatanding,  no  mastery  of  unsanctified 
reason,  can  avail  to  make  a  man  wise  unto  salvation.  He 
may  be  a  fool  in  the  things  of  God,  however  high  his  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  things  of unan ;  he  may  be  blind  in  the  things  of 
the  Spirit,  whilst  he  has  the  keenest  perception  in  the  things 
of  art  and  science.  And  if  we  ai'c  brought  to  this  conviction. 
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to  cease  from  dependence  on  man,  on  natural  faculties,  on 
theological  teachings,  as  of  themselves  sufficient  in  the  things 
of  God,  we  shall,  I  believe,  have  learned  a  lesson  well  worth 
all  the  controversy  and  disturbance  which  these  sad  heresies 
are  occasioning.”  Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  laborious 
dissertations  on  the  evidences  of  the  Bible  j  far  be  it  from  me 
to  depreciate  learned  exegesis  of  the  letter  of  the  Bible ;  far 
be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  critical  research  in  determining 
and  establishing  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  I  do  not 
disparage  in  these  fields  the  toils,  the  skill,  the  conquests  of 
our  great  scholars,  whether  in  the  past  or  in  the  present ;  but 
when  it  is  assumed  or  asserted  that  all  these  will  serve  to 
make  a  man  wise  unto  salvation,  the  mistake  is  fatal ;  we 
attribute  to  man  what  can  only  be  imparted  by  God ;  we 
expect  from  the  schools  of  learning  what  can  only  be  taught 
in  the  school  of  Christ ;  look  for  that  at  the  feet  of  divines 
which  can  be  found  only  on  our  knees  before  the  great 
Teacher  of  all,  who,  as  He  alone  inspired  the  Word,  so  He 
alone  can  open  the  understanding  and  the  heart  to  receive 
the  Word  in  power  and  demonstration  and  much  assurance. 
My  Lord,  this  is  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  in  which 
any  child  of  man  can  ever  become  rooted  and  grounded  in 
divine  truth.  If  his  faith  be  only  the  result  of  tradition,  the 
consequence  of  education,  or  rest  merely  upon  the  external 
evidences  of  the  Sciipture ;  if  he  is  content  to  hold  vital 
truths  of  the  Bible  simply  as  matters  of  intellectual  appre¬ 
hension  ;  if  he  does  not  arrive  at  the  profound  conviction, 
that  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  he  may 
still  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  if  he  does  not  come  to 
this  conviction,  that  the  natural  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
powers  of  mind,  whatever  his  depth  of  erudition,  whatever 
his  critical  skill,  whatever  his  successful  study — yea,  whatever 
his  beautiful  morality,  or  whatever  his  unblemished  cha¬ 
racter — yet,  if  he  be  still  a  natural  man,  a  man  with  no  more 
than  the  powers  and  faculties  and  state  of  mind  and  heart 
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with  which  he  was  bom  into  the  world,  a  man  unborn  “  from 
Heaven,”  a  man  who  has  never  undergone  that  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  his  inner  life  which  can  be  wrought  only  by  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  then  he  cannot  in  any  wise  “  receive  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.”  He  cannot  receive  them ;  he  lacks  the 
faculty  needed,  he  has  not  the  moral  disposition,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  heart  and  mind  which  is  indispensable ;  he  can¬ 
not  receive  them,  “  because  they  are  foolishness  to  him.” 
And  is  it  not  so  1  How  many  of  the  learned,  the  philo¬ 
sophic,  the  scientific — so  far  as  the  mere  historical  portions  of 
the  Bible  go,  so  far  as  the  general  records  of  the  Bible  go, 
so  far  as  its  poetiy,  its  sublimity,  its  passages  full  of  taste 
and  loveliness  go — can  admit  and  admire  it,  cau  delight  in  it 
and  dilate  on  it  with  glowing  eloquence  and  sentimental 
enthusiasm  ;  and  yet,  when  they  come  to  the  distinctive 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  they  come  to  these  great 
truths  that  human  reasoning  and  research  never  could  have 
invented,  and  never  could  have  discovei'ed — when  they  come 
to  these  things  which  coiild  have  been  disclosed  by  none  save 
the  Spirit  of  God,  who  alone  knows  the  things  of  God, 
as  the  spirit  of  a  man  alone  knows  the  things  that  he  has 
in  his  own  inner  being,  in  the  deep  chambers  of  his  secret 
life — when  they  come  to  these  things,  which  are  distinctly 
about  the  Spirit  and  from  the  Spirit,  the  great  mysteries  of 
redemption,  the  fathomless  plans  and  purposes  of  the  un¬ 
searchable  God,  they  are  foolishness  to  them  :  they  are 
not  congruous  with  their  “self-verifying  faculty,”  as  they 
style  it,  because  their  self-verifying  faculty  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  mind  of  God.  Their  self-consciousness  is  a  false  and 
corrupt  self-consciousness,  infected  with  the  taint  of  the  fall 
just  as  mxich  as  any  other  property  in  their  nature ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  as  to  the  learned  Greeks  of  old  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  were  foolishness,  so  are  they  no 
less  to  the  learned  nominal  Christians  of  the  present  day  ;  and 
if  such  men  would  speak  out  honestly,  they  would  confess  that 
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their  great  quarrel  is  not  with  the  supposed  contradictious 
iu  the  Pentateuch,  not  with  the  supposed  want  of  authen¬ 
ticity  in  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  with 
tlie  great  mysteries  of  redemption,  with  the  secret  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Their  hostility  is  to  the  cross  of  Christ : 
it  is  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind,  however  refined,  however 
learned,  liowever  acute.  Their  assault  upon  the  outworks 
is  only  preparing  the  way  for  aggression  upon  the  citiulel. 
The  axe,  now  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the 
Piii’adise  of  Revelation,  will  by  and  by  be  laid  at  the  root  of 
tlie  tree  of  life,  that  tree  whose  leaves  ai’e  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations.  Be  assured  of  it,  I  am  not  traducing  or  mis¬ 
representing  the  rationalistic  school  of  theologians.  They  maj- 
proceed  with  caution  and  wariness ;  there  may  be  thrown 
around  their  present  advances  a  degi’ee  of  plausibility.  The 
Word  of  God  may  be  betrayed  with  a  ki.ss.  They  may  stab 
it,  as  Joab  did  Amasa,  while  he  took  him  by  the  beard  to 
imprint  upon  his  lips  the  kiss  of  perfidy.  But  depend  upon 
it,  and  it  is  already  beginning  to  discover  itself,  the  real 
controversy  in  their  minds  is  with  “  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,”  the  deep  mysteries  of  redeeming  grace  which  form 
the  centre-point  of  salvation,  and  are  the  essence  of  the  whole 
revelation  from  above.  Take  Christ  crucified  away,  take 
atonement  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God  away,  take 
justification  through  righteousness  divine  received  by  simple 
faith  away,  and  take  away  the  work  of  the  Spirit — the 
inward,  mysterious,  regenerating  work  of  the  Divine 
Sanctifier — and  what  have  you  left  ?  All  that  is  distinctive 
in  the  Bible,  all  that  could  come  only  fi’om  God,  all  that 
carries  with  it  self-evidence  of  its  divinity,  all  that  bears  the 
infallible  stiimp  and  impress  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  all  this 
our  rationalizers  virtually  reject ;  and,  if  this  be  rejected,  the 
Gos^>el  is  no  Gospel  to  a  sinner.  It  may  do  for  the  whole, 
but  not  for  the  sick ;  it  may  do  for  the  found,  but  not  for 
the  lost ;  it  might  have  done  for  Paradi.se  ere  it  fell,  but  it 
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will  never  do  for  the  wilderness  of  this  desolated  world. 
And,  my  dear  young  friends,  what  of  all  things  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you  is  this — if  you  continue  natural  men, 
however  you  may  toil  hard  to  understand  the  Bible,  how¬ 
ever  you  may  master  it  in  its  original  languages,  however  you 
may  have  your  memories  stored  with  its  contents,  however 
you  may  conscientiously  and  earnestly  endeavour  to  follow 
out  its  moral  precepts — yet,  if  you  still  remain  natural  men, 
if  you  do  not  wait  upon  God  for  His  good  Spirit  to  enlighten 
you,  you  will  never  know  the  Gospel  as  the  power  of  God 
unto  your  salvation,  you  will  never  find  it  the  portion  of 
your  soul,  the  joy  of  your  spirit,  the  guide  of  your  life,  the 
pillow  of  your  death-bed,  the  charter  of  your  eternal  liberty. 
This,  all  this,  it  can  become  to  none  but  to  the  spiritual 
man.  Even  as  it  is  with  a  sun-dial  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night :  it  may  be  ever  so  perfect ;  you  may  have  the  stile 
duly  fixed ;  you  may  have  the  circle  exactly  drawn ;  you 
may  have  the  figures  skilfully  engraven ;  yet  what  will  all 
avail  you  1  It  is  complete,  but  you  cannot  discern  it ;  all 
Ls  there,  but  it  casts  no  shadow  to  tell  you  the  hour.  What 
do  you  need  1  You  want  the  sun.  Let  that  arise,  let  its 
light  be  poured  upon  the  dial-plate,  then  will  the  stile  throw 
its  shadow,  then  will  the  hour  be  distinct  and  certain.  You 
are  left  in  doubt  no  longer.  So  is  it  with  the  heavenly  dial 
of  God’s  inspired  Word.  All  is  perfect,  all  beautiful,  all 
divine ;  but  if  the  sun  be  wanting,  if  the  Spirit  do  not  cast 
His  bright  beams  upon  the  page,  if  God,  that  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  does  not  shine  in  your 
heart  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  His  Son,  you  will  never  discern  the  wisdom 
from  above,  because  it  is  “spiritually  discerned.”  What 
does  a  blind  man  know  of  the  bright  sky  above  him,  or  of 
the  lovely  landscape  around  him  ?  What  does  the  deaf  man 
know  of  the  sweet  music  that  ravishes  the  ear  which  hears 
it,  and  the  taste  that  can  appreciate  it  1  Heard  or  unheard, 
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the  music  is  the  same ;  seen  or  unseen,  the  landscape  is 
the  same.  What  is  lacking  1  The  eye  to  see,  the  ear  to 
hear.  And  who  can  open  the  deaf  ear  ?  Who  can  unseal  the 
blind  eye  1  None  but  He  who  made  the  eye ;  none  but  He 
that  formed  the  ear.  And  who,  then,  save  He  who  revealed 
His  own  mysteries  in  His  Word,  can  impart  the  saving 
efficacious  knowledge  and  belief  of  those  mysteries  to  the 
sinner’s  heart  1  That  once  imparted  to  you,  you  will  prove 
the  Bible  by  the  experimental  test, — ^you  will  have  the 
witness  in  yourself ;  you  will  “  know  in  whom  you  have 
believed and  even  though  a  thousand  divines  were  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  Bible  false,  you  would  still  stand  tirm  in  the  faith 
that  God  had  w’rought  in  you,  “  faithful  amid  the  faithless,” 
though  the  whole  world  were  to  reject  the  truth.  Oh,  this 
is  the  vital  evidence  !  All  short  of  it  is  short  of  salvation — 
all  other  proof  without  this  crowning  proof  prohts  little.  If 
a  man  have  it  not,  he  fails  of  assurance ;  if  he  have,  it  may  be 
said  almost  to  render  superfluous  to  him  all  evidence  besides. 
Is  this  imagination  ]  Is  this  enthusiasm  1  Then,  what  is 
solid — what  is  sober  1  Surely  this  mode  of  testing  truth  is 
sound  in  philosophy  as  it  is  in  faith ;  indeed,  sound  philosophy 
and  Scripture  will  ever  be  found  in  harmony,  for  what  is 
the  great  canon  of  all  genuine  philosophy  ?  It  is  that 
experiment  alone  can  establish  truth.  The  illustrious  Bacon^ 
prince  of  modern  philosophers,  nursing-father  of  modern 
philosojdiy,  he  it  w'as  that  affirmed  this  grand  principle ; 
and  ever  since,  in  as  far  as  that  principle  has  been  followed 
out,  wondrous  progress  has  been  made  in  science  and  in 
the  discoveiy  of  truth ;  and  it  is  departure  from  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  in  these  latter  speculative  days,  when  men 
would  hurry  at  express  speed  to  the  attainment  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  not  by  the  slow  process  of  a  candid  and 
lengthened  course  of  laborious  experiment,  that  we  have 
such  strange  theories  broached,  such  absurd  novelties  and 
crudities  flung  forth  in  the  face  of  society.  If  the  experi- 
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mental  test  be  the  true  test  in  other  things,  is  it  not  the  true 
test  in  the  things  of  God  1  No  man  therefore  has  effectually 
tested  the  Bible,  if  he  have  not  tested  it  by  his  heart ;  no 
man  has  studied  it  fairly  and  fully  who  has  not  studied  it  as 
itself  requires  of  him.  The  postulates  of  other  sciences  must 
be  complied  with,  or  you  can  expect  to  make  no  progress  in 
mastering  them  ;  assuredly,  then,  the  postulates  of  the  science 
of  salvation  must  be  conformed  to,  if  you  are  ever  to  attain  to 
its  understanding  and  power.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
you  should  study  the  Bible  as  the  Bible  demands.  Now  the 
Bible  requires  you  to  study  it  as  if  in  things  spiritual  yon 
were  a  fool ;  as  if  you  were  utterly  blind ;  to  receive  it  as  a 
little  child,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  it  aright,  and 
enter  into  its  spirit ;  it  requires  you  to  seek  for  heavenly 
unction  wherewith  to  anoint  your  eyes,  that  you  may  see  ; 
it  requires  you  to  search  it  on  .your  knees,  looking  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  make  it  effectual  to  you.  If,  then,  you  have 
never  done  so,  if  you  have  never  tried  it  fully  and  fairly  in 
this  manner,  you  have  no  right  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
about  it ;  you  are  not  qualified  to  say  that  you  are  infallibly 
assui’cd  of  its  truth.  No  man  can  be  so  assured  until  he  has 
tested  Holy  Scripture  by  his  heart;  then  he  can  say,  “I 
know  my  Bible  is  true ;  I  was  blind,  but  it  has  given  me 
sight ;  I  was  leprous,  but  it  has  given  me  cleansing  ;  I  was 
dissatisfied,  but  it  has  given  me  contentment ;  I  was  all 
abroad  on  an  ocean  of  doubt,  but  it  has  anchored  me  on  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  Can  that  be  a  lie,  a  delusion,  which  has 
wrought  such  wondrous  effects  in  my  nature  i”  You  may 
answer  me,  “  You  are  blinded  and  deceived.”  But,  if  I  am 
deceived  here,  of  what  can  I  be  certain  ?  If  there  is  no 
i-eality  in  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart  of  the 
believer,  there  is  no  certainty  in  anything.  We  have  no 
certainty  that  we  exist ;  we  have  no  certainty  that  we  have 
a  body  or  a  soul.  If  a  man’s  secret  knowledge  of  his  own 
heart,  and  of  the  work  that  God  has  wrought  in  it — if  this  is 
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not  ascertainable  and  real,  then  all  is  darkness  and  incerti¬ 
tude  ;  the  anchors  of  all  evidence  are  weighed,  and  we  are 
adrift  upon  an  ocean  of  universal  scepticism  and  uncertainty. 
Even  the  sceptic  might  well  be  startled,  and  stagger  ere  he 
questions  the  reality  of  such  living  consciousness.  Can  we 
not  perceive  the  manifestations  of  the  change  in  the  outer 
life  ?  We  make  too  little  of  these  evidences  of  the  wondrous 
moral  revolutions  still  wrought  by  the  Word  of  God,  testify¬ 
ing  alike  to  the  power  of  Gotl’s  Spirit  and  the  efficacy  of 
God’s  Word.  Have  we  no  drunkards  made  sober,  no  unclean 
men  made  chaste,  no  churls  made  liberal,  no  proud  men 
made  lowly,  no  debased  men  exalted,  no  slaves  of  sensuality 
refined  into  spiritual  communion  ?  Have  we  not  many  a 
one  who  was  a  curse  that  is  made  a  blessing — blessed  himself, 
and  become  a  blessing  to  all  around  1  Have  we  none  that 
used  to  diffuse  the  malaria  of  impurity  and  profaneness,  who 
now  diffuse  a  sweet  savour  of  holiness,  and  are  become  “  the 
salt  of  the  earth”  1  Sometime  darkness,  they  now  shine  as 
lights  in  the  world.  My  Lord,  you  yourself  have  wit¬ 
nessed  many  such  glorious  changes ;  and  we  in  the 
north  are  witnessing  them  even  now,  in  our  time  of 
trouble  and  humiliation.  It  is  delightful  to  see  men 
without  coats,  and  women  with  shawls  thrown  round 
their  heads,  poor  destitute  people  from  the  courts  and 
back  alleys  of  the  city,  crowding  to  the  house  of  God 
on  the  week-night,  and  listening  with  tears  streaming  down 
their  cheeks  to  the  message  of  peace.  Tell  us  that  there  are 
not  realities  in  these  things — no  power  in  divine  truth  as 
proved  by  such  results — then  tell  us  there  is  no  reality  in 
health  restored  by  the  physician,  no  evidence  of  light  and 
heat  from  the  beams  of  the  sun  ;  just  as  well  tell  us  this,  as 
that  the  rest  and  peace  of  the  purged  and  pardoned  con¬ 
science  is  a  dream  and  a  delusion.  True,  I  cannot  impart 
to  you,  if  you  are  unrenewed,  the  apprehension  of  the  deep 
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consciousness  of  my  soul :  yet  you  must  admit  that  my  con¬ 
sciousness  is  to  me  a  verifying  faculty — that  to  myself,  at 
least,  it  authenticates  that  Word  of  which  I  have  made  ex¬ 
periments.  Have  you  ever  tried  it  as  the  believer  has  tried 
it  ?  Have  you  ever  sought  for  the  Spirit  to  teach  you,  and 
felt  you  were  blind  without  His  teaching  ]  Have  you  ever 
felt  your  guilt,  and  fled  to  the  Saviour  with  the  meekness 
and  submission  of  a  child  ?  Have  you  done  this  faithfully, 
and  yet  found  it  in  vain  1  Never,  I  am  persuaded.  No 
marvel,  then,  that  you  are  tossed  with  doubt.  No  marvel 
that  you  cannot  apprehend  the  secret  of  the  Lord,  which 
is  with  them  that  fear  Him.  Well  said  a  poor,  pious 
widow  to  a  scoffing  sceptic,  when  he  asked,  “  How  do  you 
know  your  Bible  is  true  1  What  proof  have  you  of  truth  ?  ” 
**  Sir,  my  own  experience,  the  experience  of  my  heart” 
“  Oh,”  said  he  contemptuously,  “  your  experience  is  nothing 
to  me.”  “  That  may  l)e,  sir ;  but  it  is  everything  to  me.” 
Yes,  the  unbeliever  may  sneer  at  what  he  has  never  proved, 
but  the  humble  saint  will  cling  to  it,  as  did  the  noble  army 
of  martyi-s,  amidst  insult,  and  mockings,  and  scourgings; 
rejoicing  in  it,  when  writhing  on  the  rack,  pining  in  the 
dungeon,  or  burning  at  the  stake ;  exulting  as  they  mounted 
their  chariot  of  flame,  because  they  knew  that  it  would  carry 
them  to  the  bosom  of  their  God.  Be  assured  of  it,  my  young 
friends,  if  through  grace  you  only  attain  to  this  blessed 
assurance,  this  seal  of  the  Spirit^  this  earnest  of  the  Spirit ; 
if  once  you  can  testify  that  the  Word  of  God  has  come  to 
you,  “  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance,”  working  in  you  the  work  of 
faith  and  labour  of  love,  and  patience  of  hope  in  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  then  indeed  will  your  faith  be  “  rooted  and  groimded,” 
come  what  may.  Whoever  may  deny  Christ,  you  will  not 
deny  Him ;  because,  “  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  unto  salvation,”  you  will  smile  at  all  the  cavils,  and 
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pity  the  scoffings  of  scornful  and  unreasonable  men.  No 
other  evidence  can  satisfy  the  soul ;  and  this  blessed  evidence 
is  within  the  reach  of  all — I  say,  within  the  reach  of  all.  I 
enter  not  into  the  secret  counsels  of  Clod  ;  I  ask  not  whom 
He  intends  to  save ;  I  take  His  word  of  promise  as  it 
stands ;  and  what  says  that  Word  1  “  If  ye  being  evil, 

know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  1  ”  Precious,  unrestricted  pro¬ 
mise,  addressed  not  to  this  portion  of  mankind,  or  to  that 
portion  of  mankind,  to  those  whose  “  names  are  written  in 
the  Lamb’s  book  of  life,”  or  to  those  who  bear  the  Shepherd’s 
name ;  but  simply  to  them  that  “  ask.”  “  Ask,”  therefore, 
“  and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you.”  “  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  (Jod,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
binideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  ^ven  him.”  Have  faith  in 
what  God  has  spoken,  realize  your  lack  of  Divine  Wisdom, 
ask  -wdthout  wavering — ^your  whole  mind  made  up,  and  your 
whole  heart  set  upon  finding  the  “  Pearl  of  great  price” — and 
the  Lord  will  give  you  liberally ;  nor  will  He  upbraid  yon 
after  the  manner  of  men.  Again  then  I  say,  ask,  seek, 
knock,  wait ;  for  God  will  not,  cannot  fail  His  promise.  And 
let  me  add,  ere  I  sit  down,  that  I  am  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  dread  struggle  of  the  latter  days  will 
not  be  so  much  with  our  old  enemy  Komanism,  which  has 
largely  conduced  to  the  present  upgrowth  of  infidelity, — nor 
with  that  semi-Romanism,  the  re-action  from  which  has 
greatly  occasioned  the  present  swing  of  the  pendulum  of 
public  opinion  in  the  direction  of  distrust  and  latitudi- 
narianism  ;  but  the  grand  conflict  will  be  with  infidelity,  in 
a  thousand  varied  forms,  and  a  thousand  subtle  disguises. 
And  is  not  God  preparing  His  people  for  the  struggle  ?  Is 
He  not  strengthening  the  buttresses,  and  fortifying  the 
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ramparts  of  His  Word  ?  How  is  everything  serving  more 
and  more  to  establish  Divine  truth  !  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  resuscitated  ruins  of  Nineveh  1  What  of  the  stupendous 
fragments  and  vestiges  of  ancient  Babylon  1  What  of  the 
desolations  of  dismal  Petrea  1  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
wild  Arab,  his  hand  still  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s 
hand  against  him  ?  What  of  Jerusalem,  still  sitting  dis¬ 
consolate  in  her  weeds  and  her  widowhood?  What  of 
Palestine,  with  her  sandy  plains  and  ragged  rocks,  and 
the  heavens  over  her  as  brass  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
ever- wandering  Jew,  everywhere  found,  and  everywhere 
found  distinct?  What  of  those  mysterious  convulsions 
and  revolutions  which  are  heralding  still  mightier  changes, 
whilst  the  Turkish  Empire  is  fast  fading  away,  and  the 
East  coming  more  and  more  into  prominence  ?  Surely  all 
these  signs,  events,  discoverie.s,  are  working  together  to 
fulfil  and  verify  the  oracles  of  God ;  they  are  all  proclaiming, 
as  with  a  voice  of  thunder — “The  gi-ass  withereth,  the 
flower  fadeth :  but  the  Word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for 
ever !  ” 


REV.  EMILIUS  BAYLET. 

My  LoRn  and  Christian  Friends,  —  A  resolution 
has  been  placed  in  my  hands  to  this  effect :  “  That  this 
meeting  acknowledges  with  devout  thankfulness  the  con¬ 
tinued  blessing  granted  by  Almighty  God  upon  the  labours 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association ;  thanks  the 
Committee  and  Officers  for  their  services  during  the  past  year, 
and  fervently  commends  them,  and  the  missionary  membem 
of  the  Association,  to  the  renewed  protection  and  blessing  of 
the  Most  High.  That  the  especial  thanks  of  this  meeting 
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are  due,  and  are  hereby  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
K.G.,  the  President  of  the  Association,  for  his  interest  in  it» 
welfare,  and  for  his  presence  in  the  chair  this  evening.” 

With  reference  to  the  former  portion  of  tliis  resolution, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  in  any  mind,  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  that  expression  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
which  we  are  asked  to  render  to  Him,  for  His  blessing 
vouchsafed,  as  we  believe,  to  this  and  kindred  associations. 
And  I  am  equally  certain,  my  Christian  friends,  that  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt — whatever  amount  of  latent 
scepticism  there  may  be  abroad  amongst  us — thei’e  is  not  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  those  thanks  which 
we  desire  to  render  to  the  noble  President,  not  only  for 
taking  the  chair  upon  this  occasion,  but  for  the  kindness 
and  zeal  with  which  he  watches  over  the  interests  of  this 
Association.  I  like  the  remark  which  fell  from  a  previous 
speaker,  that  what  we  want  is  not  patronage,  but  sympathy ; 
and  most  thankful,  I  believe,  are  very  many  of  those  who 
are  working  in  what  they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  God  in 
this  gi-eat  city — ay,  and  throughout  the  country — for  the 
sympathy  which  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  this  Association.  It  would  ill  become  me,  and  it 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  most  repugnant  to  his  feelings, 
if  I  were  to  say  anything  in  the  way  of  flattery  in  press¬ 
ing  this  resolution  upon  your  attention.  We  should,  how¬ 
ever,  learn  this  great  lesson  from  the  fact  of  the  influence 
which  is  exerted  by  the  noble  President — That  adhesion  to 
fundamental  principles,  and  loyalty  to  our  common  Master, 
are  the  great  instruments  which  give  a  man  power  and 
weight  amongst  his  fellow-men ;  that  it  is  not  intellectual 
power  alone,  though  that  may  be  present ;  that  it  is  not 
rank  alone,  though  that  may  be  added ;  but  that  it  is  simple- 
minded  adhesion  to  fundamental  truths — patient,  earnest, 
persevering,  self-denying  working  out  of  those  truths,  through 
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evil  report  and  through  good  report — and  simple-minded, 
unswerving  loyalty  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
which  make  a  man  great  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  make 
him  great  also  in  the  sight  of  his  fellow-men.  And  sure  I 
am  of  this,  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
it  been  of  gieater  importance  that  we  should  adhere  with 
the  utmost  tenacity  to  fundamental  principles  than  at  the 
present  moment.  The  advice  given  centuries  ago  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  to  the  Jews,  when  they  were  hesitating 
between  the  false  and  the  true  prophets,  was  “to  stand  in 
the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  ”  —  for  what  i  “  for  the  old 
paths,  where  is  the  good  way.”  Now,  depend  upon  it,  the 
old’ paths  are  the  paths  for  you  and  for  me,  and  for  all  men, 
to  seek  after  and  to  walk  in.  The  old  fundamental  truths 
concerning  the  corruption  of  man’s  nature,  the  necessity  of 
the  regenerating  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  efficacy  of 
simple  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious 
sacrifice,  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  God’s 
word — these  gland  old  truths  are  the  truths  which  save  the 
soul,  and  are  the  truths  which  alone  shall  prove  the  salt  and 
leaven  of  an  ungodly  world.  And  it  must  take  stronger 
arguments  and  stronger  proofs  than  any  that  have  as  yet 
been  brought  forward,  to  persuade  us  that  these  old  paths 
are  other  than  the  true  paths,  or  that  we  can  expect  God’s 
blessing  in  any  other  paths  that  can  be  opened  to  our  view. 
And  I  believe  that  it  is  because  the  noble  lord  has  firmly, 
consistently,  and  intelligently,  adhered  to  and  advocated 
these  truths,  that  he  occupies  the  position  which  he  now 
occupies,  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  this  assembly,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  intelligent  Christians  eveiy  where.  And,  so  far  as 
we  follow  him  in  this  respect,  and  firmly  adhere  to  these  old 
truths,  will  be  our  infiueuce  for  good  upon  the  world. 
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T.  B.  SMITHIES,  ESQ., 

EDITOR  OF  “the  BRITISH  WORKMAN.” 

I  SHOUIJ)  like  to  mention  a  fact  which  occurred  to-day. 
A  gentleman,  shaking  hands  with  me,  paid  one  of  the  best 
tributes  I  have  yet  heard  to  this  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  He  said,  “  I  came  to  London,  now  many 
years  ago,  a  young  man,  a  stranger  to  every  one  in  London 
except  my  employers,  and  I  found,”  said  he,  “the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  me.” 
My  dear  friends,  this  harbour  of  refuge,  we  are  told  to-night, 
wants  help ;  and  let  us  not  forget,  in  j)assiug  this  resolution, 
that  we  ought  to  give  it  practical  support.  We  have  lately 
been  erecting,  at  a  very  great  cost,  a  breakwater  at  Portland; 
we  have  been  forming  there  what  I  hope  will  prove  a 
harbour  of  refuge  for  our  ships  and  our  brave  seamen.  But 
these  breakwatei’s  and  our  harbours  want  repairing  with 
stones  and  with  cement,  and  they  cost  money.  This  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  in  debt ;  this  harbour  of  refuge  wants  help.  Let 
us,  my  dear  friends,  therefore,  while  passing  this  resolution — 
as  I  doubt  not  we  shall  do  most  heartily — let  us  not  forget, 
as  far  as  we  can,  to  bring  a  few  stones  and  a  little  cement  to 
make  this  harbour  of  refuge  stronger,  w’ider,  further-spread 
into  society  than  it  is ;  for,  great  and  good  as  it  is,  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  in  Loudon  whom  it  has  not 
yet  reached.  I  most  cordially  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  the  Committee  and  Officere.  Perhaps 
no  one  in  this  room  feels  more  deeply  thankful  to  the  noble 
President  than  myself  I  look  back  with  gratitude  to  my 
first  interview  with  Lord  Shaftesbury.  His  counsel  on  that 
occasion  made  an  impression  on  my  mind  which  I  trust  I 
shall  remember  with  feelings  of  thankfulness  to  the  latest 
day  of  my  life.  His  lordship  has  been  to  me  a  friend,  and 
one  of  my  best  advisers ;  I  therefoi’e  most  cordially  join  in 
this  vote  of  thanks. 
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My  Good  Friends, — Those  who  drew  up  the  programme 
of  the  meeting  have  done  you  and  me  some  disservice  by 
announcing  that  I  should  deliver  an  address.  They  have 
done  me  a  disservice,  because  they  have  assigned  to  me  a 
duty  which  I  am  sure  I  ^hall  not  be  able  to  perform  ;  and 
they  have  done  you  a  disservice,  because  they  will  have 
raised  iu  you  an  expectation  which  is  quite  sure  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  After  the  manner  in  which  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  receive  this  proposition  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  me 
for  my  poor,  humble  service — after  the  manner  in  which  that 
vote  has  been  proposed  and  seconded,  I  must  in  common 
gratitude  say  a  few  words  to  express  how  deeply  I  feel  your 
approbation,  and  how  much  I  am  warmed  to  persevere  in 
the  course  that  God  has  marked  out  for  me,  and  by  His 
grace  and  blessing  to  the  last  hour  of  my  existence  to  walk 
in  those  “  old  paths,”  till  they  meet  and  close  in  everlasting 
salvation.  I  can  say  no  more  on  the  present  occasion  than 
what  has  been  so  well  said  by  the  reverend  gentlemen  who 
addressed  you  ;  I  could  only  repeat,  if  I  had  the  memory  so 
to  do,  all  the  admirable  arguments,  the  rich  illustrations, 
and  the  powerful  language  in  which  they  were  conveyed. 
Neither  could  I  add  more  than  what  has  been  contained  in 
that  most  excellent  report,  full  of  valuable  statistics,  full  of 
important  communications,  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  if 
you  will  but  stand  steady  to  those  princijdes  upon  which  you 
were  founded,  and  by  which  alone  you  will  live  and  attain 
success.  I  very  much  admire  the  organization  of  this 
Society ;  I  very  much  admire  the  zeal  and  administrative 
power  of  your  Committee  and  of  your  Secretary  ;  they  show 
a  skill  and  a  judgment,  a  power  of  combination,  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  rule,  that  would  do  credit  to  ministera  of  state; 
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and  all  this  is  governed  and  overruled  by  a  noble  principle  of 
piety,  by  a  principle  of  Christian  humility  that  constitutes 
their  wisdom  and  their  strength ;  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
listen  to  their  advice,  and  be  guided  by  their  example. 
But  this  Association,  great  and  good  as  it  is,  that  has  already 
produced  such  mighty  benefits  upon  the  surface  of  society  in 
London,  that  is  calculated  at  all  times  to  be  most  beneficial, 
but  in  the  present  day  of  unspeakable  importance,  I  ask 
will  this  Association  continue  film-  to  the  truth  1  Will  it 
earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  that  was  once  delivered  to 
the  saints  1  Will  it  resist  all  the  various  assaults,  the 
dexterous  attacks,  the  insidious  approaches  of  that  empty, 
specious  sentimentality,  which  hating  the  real  truth,  which 
endeavouring  to  subvert  and  set  aside  all  specific  and  dog¬ 
matic  teaching,  approaches  you  and  deceives  you  by  profes¬ 
sions  that  they  who  indulge  it  are  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
love  of  God  that  they  can  see  nothing  else,  they  can  touch 
upon  no  other  doctrine,  they  can  handle  no  other  subject, 
all  is  submerged  in  that  alone ;  and  so  His  other  attributes 
are  altogether  set  aside,  altogether  ignored  as  not  worth  a 
moment’s  consideration,  and  least  of  all  of  the  consideration 
of  strong-minded  and  intellectual  men  ?  But  will  this  new 
form  of  doctrine  creep  into  your  society  1  Will  it  stultify 
your,  hearts  t  Will  it  blind  your  eyes  1  Will  it  lead  you 
from  the  truth  1  Will  it  induce  you  to  indulge  in  vain, 
frivolous,  and  trumpery  speculations  1  Will  it  bring  any  of 
you  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Revelation  that  for  three 
thousand  years  has  braved  “the  battle  and  the  breeze”  of 
infidelity,  of  scorn,  and  of  every  form  of  violence,  the  minutest 
investigation,  the  varied  experience  of  a  hundred  ages  and 
nations — will  this,  think  you,  be  upset  by  the  poweis  of  the 
nile  of  three  or  a  sum  in  vulgar  fractions  1  Is  this  the  way 
in  which  strong-minded  men  are  to  be  approached  1  If  it  is 
the  way  in  which  strong-minded  men  are  to  be  approached, 
it  is  not  the  way  in  which  strong-hearted  men  are  to  be 
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approached.  “  With  the  heart  man  believeth,”  and  not 
with  the  intellect.  The  intellect  is  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  the  heart  Ls  God’s  especial  province.  It  is  with  the 
heart  that  men  believe ;  it  is  with  the  heart  that  men  will 
defy  all  these  attacks ;  it  is  with  the  heart  that  man  will 
rest  secure  in  his  convictions ;  it  is  with  the  heart  that  men 
will  aspire  to  immortality ;  it  is  with  the  heart  that  by 
God’s  grace  they  will  reach  that  to  which  they  aspire. 

Will,  I  say  again,  this  Association  be  firm  to  the  truth  ? 
If  it  will  be  firm  to  the  truth,  it  will  be  a  citadel  and  a 
mainstay  for  everything  that  is  great  and  good,  that  is  safe 
and  holy.  If  it  become  coiTupted,  it  will  be  just  the  veiy 
reverse,  and  will  be  a  great  fountain  and  wellspring  of 
everything  that  is  polluted,  and  of  everything  that  is  per¬ 
nicious.  You  know  what  you  can  do  by  association  here  ; 
you  know  what  you  are  doing  by  association  here,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the  States  of  America;  you 
know  that  at  this  moment  there  is  an  intercommunion  of 
sympathy  so  great,  that  fi’om  this  meeting  may  go  forth  a 
sound,  the  striking  of  a  chord,  which  may  vibrate  into  the 
inmost  heart  of  the  whole  of  Christendom.  That  is  for  good. 
There  are  the  same  means  for  mischief ;  and  if  that  mischief, 
that  leprosy  of  the  wall,  shall  get  into  your  Association,  and 
shall  produce  instead  of,  as  I  hope,  true,  honest  missionaries, 
men  who  will  go  forth  each  in  his  own  sphere  of  action  to 
teach  the  Word  of  God  by  their  example  and  by  their 
doctrines,  if  it  should  produce  the  very  reverse,  and  send 
forth  some  of  those  theological  coxcombs,  some  of  those  men 
who  can  do  nothing  but  deal  with  trumpery  difficulties, 
which  are  no  difficulties  to  those  who  have  the  time  to  con¬ 
sider  them,  and  only  difficulties  because  they  are  thrown 
among  men  who  have  no  leisure,  and  not  an  adequate 
quantity  of  learning  to  deal  with  these  sciolistic  discussions  ; 
I  say,  if  your  Association  be  thus  corrupted,  and  give  us  such 
men,  the  sooner  you  are  extinguished  the  better ;  the  sooner 
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you  are  put  out  of  this  city  the  better  ;  the  sooner  you  are 
broken  up  into  units  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
the  better,  so  as  not  to  intensify  by  co-operation  and  aggrega¬ 
tion  tlie  pernicious  effects  of  those  deleterious  doctrines,  and 
to  diffuse  them  as  from  a  common  centre  all  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  society.  My  Christian  friends,  I  ventured 
last  year  at  another  meeting  to  state  that  there  was  a  great 
falling  off,  as  I  thought,  in  general  zeal,  and  that  many  of 
our  institutions,  particularly  our  Ragged  Schools,  were 
falling  off  for  the  want  of  voluntary  teachers  ;  and  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  say  that  I  thought  that  some  young  men  of  this 
Christian  Association  might  devote  a  part  of  their  time  and 
attention  to  these  gi*eat  mattei’S.  I  have  been  told  by  my 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Shiptou,  that  I  wiis  wrong  in  my  cal¬ 
culation,  and  that  the  young  men  of  the  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  do  contribute  their  full  quota  to  the  carrying  on  of  this 
gi-eat  service.  Now  I  do  implore  you  in  God’s  name  not 
to  desist  from  such  a  work  as  that ;  I  do  implore  you  to 
redouble  your  efforts  in  the  i)ui-suit  of  such  high  and  holy 
ends.  Christianity  is  essentially  practical ;  and  I  believe  at 
no  time  are  you  so  secure  as  when  engaged  in  God’s  work, 
engaged  in  daily  experience,  and  engagetl  in  hourly  labour 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  His  name  and  doing  His 
service,  in  going  among  His  people,  in  alleviating  human 
misery,  in  enlightening  human  ignorance,  in  training  the 
young,  in  warning  the  old,  in  everything  that  can  keep 
you  busy  in  plain,  straightforward,  practical  application 
of  Christian  precept.  The  world  is  living  too  fast  at  the 
present  time  for  us  to  have  much  leisure  to  deal  with 
those  things  which  lead  to  no  profit.  If  they  come  to  me 
with  these  books,  I  tell  them,  “I  have  no  time  to  read 
them;”  if  they  submit  to  me  their  objections,  I  say,  “I 
have  no  time  to  consider  them.”  And  why  do  I  answer 
that  1  Because  I  would  answer  as  I  would  advise  every 
working  man  to  answer,  who,  like  myself,  has  no  leisure 
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for  Greek,  which  I  once  had  but  which  I  have  lost,  nor  for 
Hebrew,  wliich  I  never  had.  I  tell  them  this,  “I  have 
read  the  Word  of  God ;  I  have  studied  it ;  I  have  tested  it ; 
I  know  what  it  is ;  I  know  what  it  can  do ;  I  know  how 
suited  it  is  to  the  wants  of  human  nature  ;  I  know  how  it 
reveals  to  us  our  corruptions ;  I  know  how  it  explains  ten 
thousand  things  passing  in  our  hearts  and  minds  every  day, 
without  which  there  is  no  solution  of  them  ;  it  shows  to  us 
all  the  evils  j  it  displays  to  us  all  the  cures.  I  have  seen 
misery  removed  for  happiness  ;  I  have  seen  sin  set  aside  for 
purity ;  I  have  seen  homes  made  joyous,  made  pure,  made 
peaceable,  that  before  were  scenes  of  violence  and  corrup¬ 
tion.” — I  have  seen,  and  you  may  see  if  you  will  go  to  seek 
it,  the  most  glorious  sight  that  the  eye  of  man  can  rest  upon 
in  this  earth — a  poor  family  beset  by  disease,  beset  by 
poverty,  beset  by  fears  for  the  future,  beset  by  sufferings  in 
the  present,  yet  with  the  father  and  the  mother  godly, 
religious  ^jeople,  and  training  their  children,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  their  difficulties  and  temptations,  in  the  faith  and 
fear  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  presenting  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  power  of  religion  to  enlighten,  to  raise,  to 
sustain,  to  carry  far  beyond  this  world  the  most  miserable 
Lazarus  that  ever  existed,  into  the  very  bosom  of  his  Saviour, 
above  all  the  Dives  that  ever  were,  and  that  are  now,  and 
that  ever  will  bo  until  the  very  day  of  doom.  When  I  have 
seen  these  things,  when  I  have  felt  these  things,  when  I 
have  seen  them  in  others,  and  know  the  effects  which 
they  produce  in  others,  why  then  I  say  you  must  be  con- 
\Tnced  that  that  which  is  so  suited  to  man’s  nature  and 
wants,  that  which  can  produce  such  stupendous  effects,  can 
come  from  none  but  Gotl  Himself ;  and  therefore  if  you 
have  the  kernel  and  the  substance,  and  the  great  saving  truth 
of  it,  are  you  to  bother  yourselves  with  little  difficulties 
about  points  of  language,  and  points  of  geography,  and  points 
of  grammar,  all  of  which  are  trumpery  matters,  which,  if 
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they  were  correct,  would  not  affect  the  real  truth,  and  which, 
as  they  are  mostly  incorrect,  are  not  worth  our  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  refute,  because,  when  we  have  discussed  them  and 
when  we  hav'e  refuted  them,  they  are  started  again  by  these 
people  who  will  never  be  satisfied,  because  they  are  not  seek¬ 
ing  the  truth,  but  seeking  only  how  they  shall  drive  the 
tnitlr  out  of  your  heads,  and  displace  it  from  your  hearts. 
Depend  upon  it,  as  I  said  before,  your  great  security  will  be 
in  practical  Chiistianity ;  your  great  security  will  be  in 
setting  aside  all  these  speculations  ;  your  great  security  will 
be  in  tasting,  digesting  the  Word  of  God  for  yourself,  seeing 
how  you  can  communicate  it  to  others,  and  entering  into  the 
whole  spirit  and  life  of  our  Saviour’s  doctrine,  “  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;  ”  entering  into  the  full 
spirit  and  life  of  the  Christian  principle  that  our  duty  is  to 
do  all  that  we  can  to  advance,  first.  His  name,  and,  in 
labouring  to  advance  His  name,  to  advance  the  salvation  of 
others ;  telling  them  by  your  own  example,  by  alj  that  you 
have  learned  yourself  from  that  blessed  Book,  that  whatever 
may  be  said  by  gainsayers,  high  or  low,  whether  they  be 
dignitaries  or  undignitaries,  whether  the  argument  has  weight 
from  the  force  of  their  intelligence,  or  whether  it  arise  merely 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  position,  that  all  that  they  say 
is  mere  husks  and  nonsense  ;  that  there  is  nothing  solid  i" 
their  objections ;  that  you  have  no  leisure,  nor  wish,  to  ente 
into  discussions  such  as  these ;  3mu  have  found  the  true 
faith,  and  you  will  walk  in  it ;  you  have  got  the  substance, 
and  j’ou  will  retain  it ;  you  have  the  Word  of  God  applied 
to  your  heart — to  your  innermost  soul,  and  neither  man  nor 
devil  shall,  by  God’s  grace,  ever  be  able  to  root  it  out  of 
your  aflfections. 


Bei^aaiin  Fai'don,  Priuter,  Patemodter  Row,  London. 
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